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^HE  sale  of  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ’  is  the  most  marvellous  lite¬ 
rary  phenomenon  that  the  world  has  witnessed.  It  came 
out  as  a  sort  of  i'euilleton  in  the  ‘  National  Era,’  a  Washing¬ 
ton  paper.  The  death  of  Uncle  Tom  was  the  first  portion 
published,  indeed  the  first  that  was  written.  It  appeared 
in  the  summer  of  1851,  and  excited  so  much  attention,  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  added  a  beginning  and  middle  to  her  end,  by 
composing  and  printing  from  \veek  to  week  the  story  as  we 
now  have  it,  until  it  was  concluded  in  March,  1852.  It  was 
soon  after  reprinted  at  Boston  in  two  volumes, — a  form  in 
which  we  have  not  seen  it  in  England,  although  by  the  end  of 
Nov.  1852,  150,000  copies  had  been  sold  in  America.  The 
first  London  edition  was  published  in  May,  1852,  and  was  not 
large,  for  the  European  popularity  of  a  picture  of  ne-Ti.  life 
was  doubted.  But  in  the  following  September,  the  London 
publishers  furnished  to  one  house  10,000  copies  per  day  for 
about  four  weeks,  and  had  to  employ  1000  persons  in  preparing 
copies  to  supply  the  general  demand. 
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We  cannot  follow  it  beyond  1852,  hut  at  that  time  more 
than  a  million  of  copies  had  been  sold  in  England ;  probably  ten 
times  as  many  as  have  been  sold  of  any  other  work,  except  the 
Bible  and  Prayer-book.  In  France  ‘  Uncle  Tom’  still  covers 
the  shop  windows  of  the  Boulevards,  and  one  publisher  alone, 
Eustace  Barba,  has  sent  out  five  different  editions  in  different 
forms.  Before  the  end  of  1852  it  had  been  translated  into 
Italian,  Spanish,  Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Flemish,  German, 
Polish,  and  Magyar.  There  are  two  different  Dutch  translations, 
and  twelve  different  German  ones, — and  the  Italian  translation 
enjoys  the  honour  of  the  Pope’s  prohibition.  It  has  been 
dramatised  in  twenty  different  forms,  and  acted  in  every  capital 
in  Europe,  and  in  the  free  States  of  America. 

Its  moral  influence,  though  it  has  not  been  ns  wonderful  as 
its  literary  popularity,  has  been  remarkable.  In  the  form  of  a 
novel  it  is  really  a  political  pamphlet.  It  is  an  attack  on  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  America,  and  though  it  has  not  effected 
the  repeal  of  that  law,  it  has  rendered  its  complete  execution 
impossible.  Those  among  our  readers  to  whom  the  subject  is 
not  familiar  may  perhaps  be  interested  by  a  short  account  of  the 
origin,  and  the  nature  of  that  law. 

Slavery  is  a  status  so  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  that,  though  never  formally  abolished,  it  gradually  died 
out,  as  with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  improvement 
of  intelligence,  the  spirit  of  our  religion  was  better  understood, 
and  its  precepts  were  better  obeyed.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  was  practically  extinct  in  the  civilised  por¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  Its  revival  is  one  of  the  crimes  of  religious  in¬ 
tolerance.  At  that  time  orthodoxy  was  supposed  to  be  essential 
to  salvation.  The  Church  of  Rome  condemned  to  eternal  dam¬ 
nation,  as  indeed  she  does  now,  all  whose  faith  on  any  point, 
however  practically  unimportant,  however  purely  speculative, 
however  unintelligible,  differed  from  the  creed  which  she  thought 
fit  to  proclaim.  The  Reformers  followed  her  example.  Each 
sect  believed  those,  whose  opinions  varied  from  its  own,  worthy 
of  the  severest  punishment  which  can  be  inflicted  in  this  world, 
and  destined  to  perpetual  suffering  in  the  other.  The  strongest 
term  of  reproach  and  antipathy  in  the  English  language,  the 
word  in  which  abhorrence  and  contempt  are  concentrated,  is 
miscreant.  That  is  to  say,  a  person  whose  religious  belief  differs 
from  that  of  the  speaker. 

When  such  was  the  sentence  which  each  sect  passed  on  its 
fellow  Christians,  —  on  men  who  agreed  with  them  as  to  the 
precepts  of  Revelation,  and  differed  from  them  only  as  to  the 
essence  of  the  Being  from  whom  it  was  derived,  or  as  to  the 
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nature  of  His  relations  to  mankind,  —  of  course  they  were  not 
more  merciful  to  infidels.  The  Roman  Catholic,  who  condemned 
a  Protestant  to  be  burnt  alive  here,  and  to  be  tormented  for 
never  ending  millions  of  years  hereafter,  had  nothing  worse  in 
store  for  the  follower  of  Mahomet  and  of  Menu.  The  dif¬ 
ference  seems  to  have  been  that  they  hated  most  the  heretics, 
and  despised  most  the  heathens.  Tlie  former  they  treated  as 
rebels,  the  latter  as  enemies.  They  believed  the  deities  of  Pa¬ 
ganism  to  be  real  existencies,  to  be  devils  in  a  state  of  permanent 
war  with  our  Creator  and  Saviour,  and  their  worshippers,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  the  allies  and  auxiliaries  of  the  enemies  of  God  and 
of  his  people.  They  felt  for  them  no  more  sympathy  than  we 
do  for  wolves  or  tigers ;  in  fact,  they  felt  less,  for,  though  we 
delight  in  killing  a  tiger,  we  have  no  pleasure  in  torturing  one. 

When  it  occurred,  therefore,  to  the  Spaniards,  that  the  tro¬ 
pical  regions  of  the  new  hemisphere,  which  were  then  mortal  to 
the  white  labourer,  might  periiaps  be  profitably  cultivated  by 
seizing  negroes  in  Africa,  and  transporting  them  to  America, 
the  cruelty  or  the  injustice  of  thus  treating  the  negro  was  not 
an  element  in  the  deliberation.  He  was  a  heathen,  a  wor¬ 
shipper  of  devils,  a  vessel  of  wrath,  created  for  the  purpose  of 
enduring  eternal  misery,  and  to  give  him  a  foretaste  in  this 
world  of  what  was  to  be  his  fate  in  the  next,  was  only  carrying 
out  the  decrees  of  Providence.  The  experiment  was  tried  and 
succeeded.  The  English  and  the  Dutch  followed  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  as  in  her  other  colonial  follies  and  enormities,  the  example 
of  Spain.  They  were  at  that  time  the  wisest  and  the  most 
religious  nations  of  the  world.  One  of  them  had  just  conquered 
her  independence  and  her  freedom,  the  other  was  preparing  for 
the  long  contest  which  ended  in  the  British  Constitution ;  but 
they  had  no  more  scruples  about  enslaving  heathens  than  they 
had  about  enslaving  horses. 

These  opinions,  however,  though  they  enabled  the  British 
settler  to  kidnap  or  purchase,  and  work  to  death,  without 
compunction,  the  natives  of  Africa,  did  not  justify  retaining  in 
servitude  their  children  bom  in  Barbadoes  or  Virginia,  whom 
it  was  obviously  his  duty  to  educate  as  Christians,  and,  therefore, 
as  equals  in  the  sight  of  God  to  himself. 

Auother  prejudice  came  to  the  aid  of  the  planter’s  cupidity, 
and  enabled  him,  as  he  thought,  to  reconcile  his  interests  and  lus 
religion.  The  Bible  was  at  that  time  considered  by  all,  as  it  is 
now  by  many,  as  a  single  book,  every  word  of  which  had  been 
dictate  by  God.  Little  distinction  was  made  between  what 
Moses  was  forced,  by  the  hardness  of  his  countrymen’s  hearts,  to 
tolerate,  and  what  was  a  moral  rule  of  general  and  eternal  obli- 
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gallon.  The  laws,  which  we  now  perceive  to  have  been  tem¬ 
porarily  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  semi-barbarians  living 
under  a  theocracy,  were  then  supposed  to  be  also  addressed  to 
the  fellow-countrymen  and  contemporaries  of  Bacon  and  Milton. 
Some  of  the  New  England  States  extracted  from  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  and  Deuteronomy  their  municipal  code,  and  fancied 
that  they  thus  obtained  institutions  wiser  than  any  that  man 
could  invent.*  Among  these  institutions  was  domestic  slavery ; 
palliated  indeed  in  some  respects  when  the  slave  was  a  Hebrew, 
but  in  others  carried  to  its  worst  abuses. 

*  If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  servant,’  says  the  Book  of  Exodus, 

*  six  years  shall  he  serve,  and  the  seventh  he  shall  go  free  for 

*  nothing.  If  his  master  have  given  him  a  wife,  and  she  have 
‘  borne  him  sons  or  daughters,  the  wife  and  her  children  shall 

*  be  her  master’s,  and  he  shall  go  out  by  himself.  And  if  a  man 

*  sell  his  daughter  to  be  a  maid  servant,  she  shall  not  go  out  as 

*  the  men  servants  do.  If  a  man  smite  his  servant  or  his  maid 
‘  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under  his  hand,  he  shall  be  surely 
‘  punished.  Notwithstanding,  if  he  continue  a  day  or  two,  he 
‘  shall  not  be  punished  :  for  lie  is  his  money.’  f 

*  Of  the  heathen  that  are  round  about  you,’  says  the  Book  of 
Leviticus,  ‘  shall  ye  buy  bond  men  and  bond  maids.  More- 

*  over,  of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  do  sojourn  among 
‘  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy,  and  of  their  families  which  they 
‘  begat  in  your  land,  and  they  shall  be  your  possession.  And 
‘  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children  after 
‘  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  possession  ;  they  shall  be  your  bond 

*  men  for  ever.’  J 


*  This  error  lias  been  admirably  illustrated  by  Archbishop 
Whately  :  —  ‘  Christians  acknowledge  that  the  Mosaic  Dispensation 
‘  came  from  God.  And  that  that,  and  also  the  Christian  Dispensation, 
‘  are  contained  in  the  volume  which  we  call  the  Bible.  Now  any 
*  one  who  regards  the  Bible  (as  many  Christians  do)  as  one  book, 
‘  containing  divine  instructions,  without  having  formed  any  clear 
<  notions  of  what  does  and  does  not  belong  to  each  Dispensation,  will, 
‘  of  course,  fall  into  the  greatest  confusion  of  thought.  He  will  be 
‘  like  a  man  who  should  have  received  from  his  father,  at  various 
‘  times,  a  great  number  of  letters  containing  directions  as  to  his  con- 
‘  duct,  from  the  time  when  he  was  a  little  child  just  able  to  read,  till 
‘  he  was  a  grown  man  ;  and  who  should  lay  by  these  letters  with  care 
‘  and  reverence,  but  in  a  confused  heap,  and  should  take  up  any  one 
‘  of  them  at  random,  and  read  it  without  any  reference  to  its  date, 
‘  whenever  he  needed  his  father’s  instructions  how  to  act.’  (  Third 
Dissertation  prefixed  to  Encyclopcedia  Brit.,  pp.  509,  510.) 

I  Exodus,  xxi.  2,  3.  7.  J  Leviticus,  xxv.  44 — 46.  1 
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It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  law  of  Moses  tolerated 
domestic  slavery,  that  it  tolerated  the  separation  of  families, 
and  that  it  punished  beating  a  slave  to  death  only  if  he  or  she 
died  under  the  infliction,  or  within  a  day  or  two  after  it. 

Defoe  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety.  He  cames  his  hero. 
Colonel  Jack,  to  Virginia,  and  leads  him  through  all  the  gra> 
dations  of  colonial  life  from  the  state  of  a  servant  to  that  of  an 
owner  of  slaves  and  plantations.  He  dwells  on  the  wickedness 
of  ill-treating  slaves,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  suspected  that 
there  could  be  anything  wrong  in  buying,  or  keeping,  or  selling 
them. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  peace  and  good  government 
humanised  and  enlightened  the  stem  bigoted  Puritans  and  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  our  Western  empire.  The  children  of  its  aristocracy 
came  to  England  for  education ;  they  came  to  a  country  which 
boasted  that  its  air  could  be  breathed  only  by  freemen.  When 
they  travelled  on  the  Continent,  they  found  slavery  confined  to 
its  semi-barbarous  districts,  to  its  Sclavonic  and  Asiatic  popula¬ 
tions, — to  Russia,  Poland,  and  Turkey.  They  were  told  every¬ 
where,  and  they  must  have  felt  it  to  be  true,  that  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave  was  mischievous  to  both  parties,  hardening 
the  heart,  worrying  the  temper,  and  weakening  the  self-control 
of  the  one,  and  degrading  the  other  into  a  brute,  with  all  the 
vices  of  a  man,  and  few  virtues  except  the  abject  submission 
and  unreasoning  attachment  of  a  dog. 

The  opinion  grew  that  such  an  institution,  though  it  might 
be  Judaic,  could  scarcely  be  Christian,  and  by  the  time  that 
the  American  colonies  had  achieved  their  independence,  nearly 
all  their  great  men  had  become  earnest  abolitionists.  When,  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1787,  the  Federal  Convention  met  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  form  a  Constitution,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  had 
already  abolished  slavery,  and  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  had  provided  for  its  gradual  ex¬ 
tinction  by  giving  freedom  to  all  future-born  persons.  Wash¬ 
ington,  though  a  slave-holder,  declared  that  his  suffrage  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  should  not  be  wanted.  Frank¬ 
lin  was  president  of  an  Abolition  Society.  Jefferson  proposed, 
that  by  the  Constitution  slavery  should  be  excluded  from  any 
territory  to  be  subsequently  aequired  by  the  Union  ;  a  proposal 
which,  if  it  had  been  carried,  as  it  was  within  a  single  vote, 
would  probably  by  this  time  have  extinguished  it :  and  Madison 
succeeded  in  excluding  from  the  Constitution  the  word  *  slave,’ 
lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  idea  of  property  in  man  was 
sanctioned  by  the  American  nation. 

Two  interests,  however,  united  in  favour  of  slavery.  The 
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agriculturists  of  the  South  threatened  to  secede  from  the  Union 
if  they  were  deprived  of  the  population  which  afforded  them  the 
only  means  of  cultivating  their  rice  and  indigo.  The  maritime 
towns  of  New  England  believed  that  their  prosperity  depended 
on  their  retaining  the  American  slave  trade  and  the  American 
carrying  trade.  A  coalition  between  the  South  and  a  part  of 
the  North  was  formed,  with  slavery,  slave  trade,  and  a  navi¬ 
gation  law  on  its  banner,  which  the  delegates  from  the  remain¬ 
ing  States  thought  it  dangerous  to  resist. 

But  it  was  supposed  that  the  evil,  though  it  must  be  submitted 
to  for  a  time,  might  be  rendered  temporary.  It  w'as  believed, 
at  that  time,  that  slavery  depended  on  the  slave  trade.  The 
laws  which  regulate  the  increase  of  mankind  were  then  little 
understood :  the  fear  of  depopulation  was  general,  and  it  was 
plausibly  maintained  that  a  race  transplanted  from  another 
hemisphere  and  a  different  soil  and  climate,  engaged  in  un¬ 
healthy  occupations,  and  subjected  to  the  depressing  influence 
of  slavery,  would  gradually  die  out,  if  it  received  no  reinforce¬ 
ments.  A  clause  was  introduced  into  the  Constitution,  forbid¬ 
ding  Congress  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  within  twenty  years, 
and  thereby  impliedly  giving  it  power  to  do  so  at  the  end  of 
that  period.  This  satisfied  the  Northern  capitalists,  to  whom 
twenty  years  seemed  an  eternity.  It  pleased  the  South,  as  it 
enabled  them  to  extend  their  cultivation  and  increase  their 
gangs  of  negroes  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  if  the  slave  tr^e  were  abolished,  their  estates 
and  their  slaves  would  enjoy  a  monopoly,  since  no  fresh  negroes 
could  be  introduced,  and  therefore,  as  they  believed,  no  addi¬ 
tional  lands  reclaimed. 

The  abolitionists  felt  that  they  w’ere  prolonging  a  national 
disgrace  and  a  national  crime ;  but  they  were  convinced  (as 
every  one  else  was  convinced)  that  at  the  end  of  the  twenty 
years  the  slave  trade  must  cease,  and  that  slavery  would  not 
long  survive  it. 

We  have  said  that  Hladison  succeeded  in  excluding  from  the 
Constitution  the  word  ‘  slavery but  it  was  thought  necessary, 
with  respect  to  three  matters,  to  notice  the  thing.  Two  of 
these  subjects  were  connected.  They  were,  direct  taxation  and 
representation  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  It  was  agreed 
that  these  should  both  depend  on  population  —  that  is  to  say, 
that  each  State  should  be  taxed  and  represented  according  to 
its  population. 

The  South  maintained  that,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation, 
slaves  should  be  unnoticed  —  being  not  persons  but  chattels; 
but  that  for  the  purpose  of  representation  they  should  be  counted. 
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being,  though  chattels,  chattels  human.  As  a  compromise,  it 
was  decided  that,  for  both  purposes,  three  slaves  should  be 
equivalent  to  two  freemen.  A  compromise  which  now  gives  to 
the  owners  of  three  millions  of  slaves  a  representation  equal  to 
that  to  which  two  millions  of  freemen  would  have  been  entitled. 

The  third  matter  respected  fugitive  slaves.  ‘  Every  person,’ 
says  the  Constitution,  ‘  held  to  service  or  labour  in  one  State 
‘  by  the  laws  thereof’  (the  euphemism  for  a  slave),  ‘  escaping  to 
‘  another,  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
‘  such  service  is  due.’ 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  this  enactment,  or  an  Act  of 
Congress  passed  in  the  year  1793,  which  attempted  to  define 
the  procedure  by  which  it  was  to  be  enforced,  produced  much 
eflfect.  The  surrender  was  to  be  made  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  was  found.  Such  a  duty 
is  a  disgusting  one.  It  is  difficult  to  obtmn  its  performance 
even  as  respects  criminals.  Though  several  years  ago  England 
engaged,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  to  deliver  up  to  the  French  au¬ 
thorities  Frenchmen  accused  of  serious  crimes,  the  French  have 
not  been  able  up  to  this  time  to  obtain  from  us,  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance,  the  performance  of  the  engagement.  Every  one  admits 
that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  are  wise,  indeed  necessary ; 
but  the  case  for  the  time  being  before  the  Court  is  never  within 
them.  Some  States  declined  to  pay  any  expenses  incurred  by 
their  officers  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  In  others,  the  magis¬ 
trates  neglected  to  put  it  in  force.  A  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Vermont  refused  to  admit  any  evidence  of  ownership, 
‘  unless  the  master  could  show  a  bill  of  sale  from  the  Al- 
‘  mighty.’ 

In  the  mean  time  the  slave  trade  was  abolished.  Indigo  and 
rice,  the  great  staples  of  the  slave  States,  were  produced  more 
cheaply  in  India;  and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Southern 
States  would  follow  the  example  of  their  northern  brethren,  and 
emancipate  their  slaves,  and  thus  fulfil  the  prophecy  that  the 
extinction  of  slavery  would  follow  that  of  the  slave  trade. 

Whitney,  an  obscure  mechanic  of  Massachusetts,  falsified 
these  expectations,  by  inventing,  in  1793,  the  saw-gin. 

The  long-fibred,  or,  in  commercial  language,  long-staple 
cotton,  of  which  the  Sea  Island  is  the  best  known  variety,  is 
cultivated  with  difficulty,  and  only  on  comparatively  few  soils. 
Much  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  annual  crop  consists 
of  the  short-staple  varieties.  In  these  varieties  the  seed  adheres 
so  closely  to  the  wool  that,  if  they  were  to  be  seimrated  by  the 
hand,  a  man  could  not  clean  more  than  a  pound  a  day.  And 
even  with  the  assistance  of  the  rollers  and  the  bow,  which  are  now 
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used  for  this  purpose  in  India,  and,  until  Whitney’s  invention,  were 
employed  in  America,  the  expense  is  so  great  that  scarcely  any 
—  we  believe,  indeed,  none  —  of  this  cotton  was  exported  from 
America  while  that  process  was  necessary.  The  whole  export 
in  1793  was  only  187,000  lbs.,  probably  consisting  exclusively 
of  long-staple  cotton.  The  saw-gin  was  introduced,  and  in  1794, 
the  very  next  year,  the  export  was  about  decupled  —  it  rose 
to  1,601,760  lbs.  The  next  year  it  advanced  to  6,276,300  lbs. ; 
in  1800,  it  was  17,789,803  lbs. ;  in  1810,  it  was  93,261,462  lbs. ; 
and  in  1852,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  the  returns 
before  us,  the  export  of  the  short-staple  variety  alone  exceeded 
one  thousand  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds. 

The  cotton  plant  flourishes  best  in  alluvial  lands  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  sea,  and  cannot  endure  a  mean  siimmer  tem¬ 
perature  lower  than  77°  Fahrenheit,  or  a  mean  annual  tem¬ 
perature  lower  than  60°.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America, 
the  35th  parallel,  and  towards  the  western  coast,  the  39th,  are 
the  most  northern  latitudes  in  winch  it  can  be  cultivated.  But 
no  climate  is  too  hot  for  it  The  south-west  of  Texas,  where 
the  mean  summer  heat  is  85°,  suits  it  welL  It  belongs,  there¬ 
fore,  to  climates  and  to  soils  unfavourable  to  the  constitutions 
of  men  of  northern  descent,  if  out-door  work  be  required  from 
them.  In  such  climates  field  labour  is  disagreeable  to  all  men, 
and  dangerous  to  whites. 

If  the  Anglo-Americans  had  been  in  the  situation  of  an 
European  community,  surrounded  by  powerful  nations,  and 
subject  to  the  restraints  of  international  law  and  of  international 
morality.  South  Carolina  and  Geoi^a,  the  only  cotton-pro¬ 
ducing  districts  of  the  original  Confederation,  would  soon  have 
been  fully  peopled.  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  and  Delaware,  —  in  all  of  which  the  white  man  can 
work, — would  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Northern  States, 
and  have  gradually  emancipated  their  slaves.  Slavery  would 
have  been  confined  to  the  two  Southern  States,  and  would  have 
existed  in  the  mitigated  form  in  which  it  was  seen  in  our  West 
Indian  islands ;  the  cause,  of  course,  of  occasional  cruelty  and 
of  constant  oppression  and  degradation,  but  free  from  the  worst 
of  all  the  abominations  of  modern  American  slavery,  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  exporting  system, — the  system  under  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  use  made  of  men  and  women  is  to  produce  and  bring  up 
children,  to  be  torn  from  them  as  soon  as  they  attain  the  age  of 
sale,  and  never  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  again. 

But  the  neighbours  of  the  United  States  were  dependencies 
of  distant  empires  or  semi-barbarous  or  barbarous  republics. 
France  sold  to  them  all  her  subjects  and  all  her  territories  in 
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Louisiana.  Spain  sold  to  them  Florida.  The  vast  territories 
which  now  form  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida 
were  in  the  possession  of  their  aborigines.  Creeks,  Cherokees, 
Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles,  to  whom  they  had  for  the 
most  part  been  guaranteed  by  treaty.  But  what  is  the  value 
of  a  treaty  between  the  weak  and  the  strong,  in  a  country  in 
which  the  very  name  of  international  morality  is  unknown? 
The  Indians  were  removed  to  the  north,  and  a  district  three 
times  as  large  as  the  British  Islands  was  added  to  the  Southern 
States.  Texas  was  a  portion  of  the  defenceless  incoherent 
Mexican  republic.  American  speculators  swarmed  into  it,  and 
got  up  a  rebellion  against  the  central  authority.  The  American 
Government  acknowledged  the  rebels  as  an  independent  nation, 
and  immediately  accept^  from  them  a  cession  of  the  country. 
Mexico  remonstrated,  and  was  punished  for  her  insolent  want 
of  submission  by  war,  defeat,  and  mutilation. 

The  United  States  were  thus  more  than  doubled  in  extent, 
and,  what  was  more  important  as  respects  slavery,  the  greater 
part  of  the  newly -acquired  territory  was  so  nearly  tropical  as 
to  be  better  suited  to  the  coloured  races  than  to  the  white. 
Their  first  acquisition,  Louisiana,  was  already  a  slave  country ; 
so  was  Florida,  but  the  Mexican  Government  had  abolished 
slavery  in  all  its  dominions,  and,  except  in  a  few  instances 
among  the  Cherokees,  a  negro  slave  never  had  existed  in  the 
Indian  country.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Union  was  to  be 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  new  States,  the  question  arose 
whether  slaves  should  be  excluded  from  a  soil  which,  so  far  as  it 
was  peopled,  was  peopled  by  freemen.  It  was  first  tried  in  the 
case  of  Missouri.  The  contest  began  in  1818,  and  lasted  for 
three  years.  Twice  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  the 
exclusion  of  slaves  from  the  new  State.  Twice  the  Senate, 
which  assumes  to  be  the  Conservative  portion  of  the  American 
Legislature,  and,  like  its  brethren  in  Europe,  is  the  patron  of 
every  old  prejudice  and  abuse,  voted  their  admission.  At  length 
the  anti-slavery  party  were  deluded  into  accepting  what  was 
called  the  Missouri  compromise,  by  which  Missouri  was  received 
as  a  slave  State,  but  the  existing  Congress  affected  to  bind  their 
successors  by  enacting  that  in  future  slavery  should  not  be  es¬ 
tablished  to  the  north  of  latitude  36°  30^ 

To  understand  this  contest,  we  must  remember  that,  in  1808, 
the  African  slave  trade  had  ceased.  Up  to  the  time  it  had 
been  vigorously  prosecuted.  Between  1790  and  1810  the 
number  of  slaves  increased  from  697,897  to  1,191,364,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  emancipation  of  about  120,000  negroes  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  notwithstanding  the  preponderance  of 
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males  wlilch  is  incidental  to  every  migration,  voluntary  or  com¬ 
pulsory.  An  abnost  unlimited  supply  of  slaves  ceased  nearly 
at  the  time  that  the  acquisition  of  a  ne^v  nearly  tropical  empire 
produced  an  almost  unlimited  demand. 

Few  of  our  readers  can  be  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which 
that  demand  was  met.  It  was  met  by  a  new  slave  trade,  more 
cruel,  more  degrading,  more  atrocious,  than  that  which  had 
been  abolished.  Tlie  total  number  of  slaves  in  Virginia  in 
1840  was  448,886.  During  the  ten  years  ending  1850  the  slave 
population  of  the  United  States  increased  at  the  rate  of  28 
per  cent.  The  number  of  slaves  in  Virginia,  therefore,  in  1850, 
ought  to  have  been  574,574  ;  it  was  only  473,026.  Instead  of 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  28  per  cent.,  the  slaves  in  Virginia 
increased  at  the  rate  of  only  5^  per  cent.  Instead  of  adding 
125,688  to  their  numbers,  they  added  only  24,140.  What 
became  of  the  missing  101,548?  It  cannot  be  answered  that 
they  were  not  born,  or  that  they  died.  The  climate  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world ;  the  labour  in  the  planta¬ 
tions  is  light;  the  negroes  are  well  taken  care  of.  Every 
traveller  admires  the  number  of  healthy  children.  If  the 
natural  increase  of  the  slaves  in  the  whole  Union  was  28  per 
cent,  that  in  Virginia  was  probably  35  or  40  per  cent. 

The  question,  what  became  of  the  missing  101,548  is 
answered  when  we  look  at  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  States 
which  are  consumers  instead  of  breeders,  when  we  find  that  in 
Lousiana  the  increase  was  44  per  cent.,  in  Mississippi  57  per 
cent,  and  in  Arkansas  1 35  per  cent.  It  is  to  these  States,  and 
to  Texas,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  that  Virginia  has  exported  her 
human  crop ;  it  is  from  them  that  she  has  received,  at  the  low 
average  price  of  500  dollars  per  head,  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
for  her  100,000  souls.  It  was  to  preserve  this  trade,  that 
^lexico  was  robbed  of  Texas,  and  afterwards  of  California  and 
New  Mexico;  that  Cuba  is  to  be  snatched  and  Jamaica  to  be 
annexed;  and  that  every  new  State  in  which  the  climate  is 
suited  to  the  negro,  is  admitted  unto  the  Union  as  a  slave 
State. 

Few  things  have  more  surprised  the  world  than  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  political  men  of  America.  When  the  United  States 
were  a  mere  aggregate  of  scantily  peopled  colonies, — when 
their  principal  citizens  were  planters,  shopkeej^ers,  and  traders, 
trained  up  in  the  narrowness  and  prejudices,  and  petty 
employments  of  provincial  life,  they  produced  statesmen,  and 
negotiators,  and  administrators,  and  legislators,  whose  names 
will  be  for  ever  illustrious  in  history.  Now  that  they  form  a 
great  empire,  that  they  possess  a  large  class  of  men  born  in 
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opulence,  to  whom  all  the  schools  and  universities  of  each 
hemisphere  are  open,  who  have  leisure  to  pursue  the  studies 
and  to  acquire  the  habits  of  political  life,  few  of  their  public  men 
would  pass  in  Europe  for  tolerable  second-rates.  This  downward 
progress,  however,  seems  now  likely  to  be  arrested.  We  do  not 
expect  to  see  the  present  tenant  of  the  White  House  succeeded 
by  a  first  magistrate  inferior  to  himself  in  knowledge,  in  ability, 
or  in  statesmanship,  or  the  American  diplomatists  now  resident 
in  the  Courts  of  the  Continent,  followed  by  men  of  less  tact,  or 
temper,  or  good  sense.  • 

We  believe  that  the  explanation  of  this  strange  depravation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  influence  on  American  parties  of  the 
political  questions  connected  with  slavery. 

A  party  which  aims  at  producing  only  one  result  by  only  one 
means,  has  an  enormous  advantage  over  its  rivals,  who  seek  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  their  country.  Sincerely  pa¬ 
triotic  parties  are  necessarily  divided.  Though  they  cannot  but 
agree  as  to  the  end  that  is  ultimately  to  be  attained,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  will  differ  as  to  the  means  that  are  to 
be  employed.  Their  common  purpose  is  one  that  can  be 
effected  only  imperfectly.  It  is  composed  of  many  elements, 
some  of  them  opposed  to  others ;  the  conduct  which  promotes 
the  public  prosperity  in  one  respect,  may  impede  it  in  another. 
A  public  man  has  often  to  choose  between  incompatible  advan¬ 
tages,  often  to  take  an  alternative  of  evils.  It  is  difficult  to 
predict  the  consequences  of  a  new  measure,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  find  believers  in  the  prediction.  It  is  very  seldom, 
therefore,  that  two  parties,  each  of  which  desires  above  all 
things  the  general  good  government  of  the  country,  can  coalesce. 
Each  is  wedded  by  original  disposition,  by  association,  by  habit, 
and  by  the  desire  of  consistency,  to  opinions  and  measures 
inconsistent  with  those  to  which  the  other  is  equally  chained. 

The  selfish  single-purpose  party,  to  which  general  politics 
are  indifferent,  which  is  ready  to  sdly  itself  to  Freetraders  or  to 
Protectionists,  to  Reformers  or  to  Anti-Reformers,  to  Puseyites 
or  to  Dissenters,  becomes  powerful  by  becoming  unscrupulous. 
If  Ireland  bad  been  an  independent  country,  separated  from 
England,  the  Ultra-Catholic  party,  whose  only  object  is  the 
domination  of  the  Clergy  and  of  the  Pope,  would  have  ruled 
her.  This  is  the  source  of  the  influence  of  a  similar  party  in 
France.  The  Clerical,  or  Jesuit,  or  Popish,  or  Ultra-montane 
faction,  —  whatever  name  we  give  to  it, — has  almost  always 
obtained  its  selfish  objeets,  because  those  objects  are  all  that  it 
cares  for.  It  supported  the  Restoration,  its  priests  blessed  the 
insurgents  of  February  1848,  and  it  now  worships  Louis 
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Napoleon.  The  only  condition  which  it  makes  is  Ecclesiastical 
and  Popish  supremacy,  and  that  condition  the  Governor  for  the 
time  being  of  France  usually  accepts. 

Such  a  party  is  the  Southern  party  in  the  United  States.  Its 
only  object  is  the  retention  and  extension  of  slavery  and  of  the 
internal  slave  trade.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  ready  to  ally  itself 
to  Whigs  or  to  Tories,  to  Democrats  or  to  Federalists,  to  those 
who  wish  to  liaise,  or  to  those  who  wish  to  lower,  the  tariif. 
But  this  is  a  purpose  which  must  excite  the  fears  of  every  wise 
man  and  the  detestation  tf  every  honest  man.  All  the  best  men 
of  America,  therefore,  resist  the  contamination  of  such  an 
alliance.  They  see  that  Southern  faction,  by  choosing  its 
opportunities,  by  joining  from  time  to  time  the  party  that  will 
accept  its  terms  and  can  triumph  by  means  of  its  assistance, 
generally  obtains  its  objects,  rewards  its  favourites,  and  excludes 
its  opponents.  Most  of  them  are  discouraged,  and  forsake 
political  life  for  literature  or  business,  or  foreign  travel ;  others 
are  cut  short  in  their  public  career,  and  forc^  to  resign  them¬ 
selves  to  provincial  or  professional  eminence.  A  few,  like  the 
distinguished  senator  whose  speech  we  prefix  to  this  Article, 
acquire  fame  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
i  but  are  excluded  from  office.  And  what,  on  this  side  of  the 

Atlantic,  arc  the  prizes  of  public  life,  the  high  political  and 
administrative  posts,  are  generally  left  to  the  inferior  men, 
whose  ignorance,  violence,  or  incapacity  have  led  those  who 
\  judge  of  America  only  through  her  public  servants,  to  look  on 

!  her  with  unmerited  contempt  or  disgust. 

We  say  ‘unmerited,’  because  we  believe  that  the  public 
morality  of  the  educated  classes  in  America,  who  take  no  part 
t  in  politics,  is  generally  far  superior  to  that  of  the  great  bulk  of 

her  statesmen.  For  the  proof  of  this,  we  need  not  go  further 
'  than  to  ‘Uncle  Tom’  itself.  It  is  a  purely  American  w’ork. 

When  it  first  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  the 
author  looked  only  to  a  narrow  local  circulation.  When  it  was 
reprinted,  the  American  market  only  was  thought  of.  Mrs.  Stowe 
did  not  address  herself,  like  Washington  Irving,  or  Prescott,  or 
W'heaton,  to  an  European  public.  She  wrote  only  for  Americans, 
and  writing  for  them  she  poured  out  her  sympathy  w'ith  the 
weak  and  the  humble,  her  indignation  against  the  oppressor,  her 
obedience  to  justice,  and  her  adoration  of  liberty,  in  words  as 
bold  and  as  uncompromising  as  any  that  were  ever  uttered  by 
Milton,  or  Fox,  or  Wilberforce.  She  does  not  discuss  the 
f  highest  principles  of  human  conduct,  she  assumes  them :  she 

takes  for  granted  that  they  are  not  only  known  to  her  readers, 
but  professed  by  them.  ‘  If  Uncle  Tom’  were  still  only  in  manu- 
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script,  and  it  had  been  shown  to  us,  with  the  information  that 
an  American  lady  intended  to  publish  it  in  America,  we  should 
have  said,  ‘  The  readers  for  whom  that  book  is  intended,  must 
enjoy  a  high  civilisation  and  great  moral  and  intellectual  cul¬ 
tivation.  They  must  be  religious,  just,  and  humane.  If 
they  form  part  of  an  empire  tainted  by  slavery,  they  must  be 
impatient  of  the  disgrace,  and  alarmed  by  the  sin.’  And  the 
result  would  have  more  than  justified  us,  as  it  has  more  than 
justified  Mrs.  Stowe. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  Mrs.  Stowe,  writing  from 
personal  observation,  draws  a  dark  picture  of  the  influence  of 
slavery,  and  of  the  slave  trade,  on  a  portion  of  her  countrymen 
who  take  no  part  in  active  political  life. 

We  copy  a  part  of  one  of  her  letters,  dated  Paris,  August, 
1853:  — 

*  There  is  one  thing  which  cannot  but  make  one  indignant 

*  here  in  Paris,  and  which,  I  think,  is  keenly  felt  by  some  of 
‘the  best  among  the  French;  and  that  is  the  indifference  of 

*  many  Americans,  while  here,  to  their  own  national  principles 
‘  of  liberty.  They  seem  to  come  to  Paris  merely  to  be  hangers 
‘  on  and  applauders  in  the  train  of  the  man  who  has  overthrown 
‘the  hopes  of  France.  To  all  that  cruelty  and  injustice  by 
‘which  thousands  of  hearts  are  now  bleeding,  they  appear 
‘  entirely  insensible.  They  speak  with  heartless  levity  of  the 
‘  revolutions  of  France,  as  of  a  pantomime  got  up  for  their 
‘  diversion.  Their  time  and  thoughts  seem  to  be  divided 
‘  between  defences  of  American  slavery  and  efforts  to  attach 
‘  themselves  to  the  skirts  of  French  tyranny.  They  are  the 
‘  parasites  of  parasites  —  delighted  if  they  can  but  get  to  an 
‘  imperial  ball,  and  beside  themselves  if  they  can  secure  an 
‘  introduction.  Noble-minded  men  of  all  parties  here,  who  have 
‘  sacrificed  all  for  principle,  listen  with  suppressed  indignation 
‘  while  young  America,  fresh  from  the  theatres  and  gambling 
‘  saloons,  declares,  between  the  whiffs  of  his  cigar,  that  the 
‘  French  are  not  capable  of  free  institutions,  and  that  the 
‘  government  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  best  thing  that  France 
‘  could  have.  Thus,  from  the  plague-spot  at  her  heart,  has 

*  America  become  the  propagandist  of  despotism  in  Europe. 
‘  Nothing  weighs  so  fearfully  against  the  cause  of  the  people 
‘  of  Europe  as  this  kind  of  American  influence.  Through 
‘almost  every  city  of  Europe  are  men  whose  great  glory  it 
‘  appears  to  be  to  proclaim  that  they  worship  the  beast,  and 
‘  bear  his  name  in  their  foreheads.  1  have  seen  sometimes,  in 
‘  the  forests,  a  vigorous  young  sapling  which  had  sprung  up 
‘  from  the  roots  of  an  old,  decaying  tree.  So,  unless  the  cotxrse 
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*  of  things  alters  much  in  America,  a  purer  civil  liberty  will 

*  spring  up  from  her  roots  in  Europe,  while  her  national  tree  is 

*  blast^  with  despotism.’* 

We  must  add  that  the  sympathy  with  Russia  which  has  been 
manifested  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States, 
supports  Mrs.  Stowe’s  remark,  that  the  defenders  of  slavery  in 
America  naturally  become  the  enemies  of  freedom  in  Europe. 
The  good  sense  and  the  liberality  of  the  opinions  of  a  neutral 
may  generally  be  tested  by  the  side  which  his  wishes  take  in  the 
present  war.  The  people,  that  is  to  say,  the  mass  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  of  Europe,  are  anti-Russian.  They  see  that  wherever 
Russian  power,  or  even  Russian  influence,  extends,  it  brings  with 
it  repression,  ignorance,  religious  intolerance,  the  slavery  of  the 
press,  commercial  restriction,  and  every  other  oppression  which 
improvement  can  be  arrested  and  Europe  forced  back  into  a 
barbarism  worse  than  that  of  the  dark  ages,  as  the  barbarism 
of  communities  that  have  once  been  civilised  is  more  corrupt 
and  more  hopeless  than  that  of  a  race  that  still  retains,  like  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  the  vigour  and  independence  of  their  still  less 
civilised  progenitors. 

The  Continental  despots  and  their  courtiers  look  forward  to 
Russian  preponderance  with  expectations  similar  to  those  of 
their  subjects ;  but,  with  the  intense  selBshness  which  belongs 
to  power  ill  acquired  or  ill  used,  the  greater  part  of  them 
desire  it  on  the  very  grounds  on  which  their  subjects  dread 
it.  They  believe,  as  the  Russian  Government  itself  believes, 
that  knowledge,  toleration,  self-respect,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  trade,  freedom  of  intercourse, — in  short,  all  that 
raises  man  intellectually  and  morally,  is  favourable  to  the 
object  of  their  hatred  and  terror,  political  liberty.  Hence  their 
love  of  Russia,  as  the  type  and  the  supporter  of  what  they  call 
order, — as  their  faithful  ally  in  their  struggle  against  improve¬ 
ment, — as  the  great  and  generous  friend,  whose  ready  sympathy 
can  always  be  relied  on  by  a  king,  or  a  prince,  or  a  grand  duke, 
at  variance  with  his  subjects,  and  whose  active  aid  will  be  given 
as  soon  as  the  interference  of  England  and  France  is  no  longer 
to  be  feared. 

The  slave  holders  and  slave  traders  of  America  are  too  strong 
to  need  to  look  for  assistance  to  Russia ;  but  they  sympathise 
with  her  partly  for  some  of  the  reasons  which  govern  the  petty 
tyrants  of  Itidy  and  Germany,  and  partly  for  reasons  of  their 
own.  They  hate  England  as  abolitionist,  as  Ferdinand  hates 
her  as  liberal.  They  love  Russia,  as  he  does,  for  her  intolerance 
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of  liberty  and  knowledge.  And  there  is  between  the  two 
countries  the  strong  bond  of  similarity  of  institutions.  Russia 
and  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union  are  the  only 
civilised — or,  at  least,  not  confessedly  barbarian  —  slave  holders 
left  in  the  world.  Slavery  in  Russia  is  indeed  far  milder,  and  far 
less  diffused,  and  it  is  gradually  wearing  out.  But  while  it  lasts 
Southern  America  has  the  countenance  of  one  companion. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  prevalent  feeling,  we  copy  from  a 
New  Orleans  paper,  of  the  15th  January,  1855,  the  following 
extract  from  a  speech  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Ch.  R.  Marshall, 
diairman  of  the  Committee  of  Education,  to  a  Convention  of 
Delegates  from  the  Southern  States. 

The  speaker  reprobated  the  practice  of  educating  Southern 
children  in  the  North.  ‘  Our  sons  and  daughters,’  he  said, 

*  return  to  us  with  their  minds  poisoned  by  fanatical  teachings 

*  and  influences  against  the  institution  of  slavery.’ 

*  The  reverend  speaker,’  continues  the  reporter,  *  then  con- 

*  sidered  slavery  as  an  institution,  and  passed  upon  it  a  glowing 

*  eulogium,  as  contributing  to  the  glory  in  arts  and  science,  in 

*  religion,  and  national  prosperity,  in  all  countries  wherein  it  has 

*  ever  existed.  He  described  it  as  forming  a  part  of  the  patri- 

*  archal  system  of  government  established  by  God  himself,  as 

*  having  been  countenanced  by  Christ,  and  argumentatively 

*  sustained,  and  practically  supported  by  the  chief  of  Christ’s 

*  Apostles,  St.  Paul.  He  (the  speaker)  had  proclaimed  these 

*  opinions  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  and  of  Boston.  He  be- 

*  lieved  slavery  to  be  right,  and  that  within  fifty  years,  instead 

*  of  decreasing,  it  would  be  double  in  extent  to  what  it  now  is. 

*  He  believed  that  the  colonies  now  gathering  on  the  coast  of 

*  Africa  would  all  be  slave  States.’ 

‘  In  the  course  of  his  speech,’  adds  the  reporter,  ‘  Mr.  Mar- 
‘  shall,  commenting  on  the  hostility  of  England  towards  our 

*  institutions,  drew  forth  loud  demonstrations  of  applause  by 

*  expressing  the  hope,  very  earnestly,  that  the  Czar  would 

*  triumph  in  the  pending  war  in  the  East.’ 


We  return  from  this  digression  to  the  most  striking,  though 
perhaps  not  the  most  important,  of  the  recent  triumphs  of  the 
Southern  party, — the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850. 

We  have  seen  that  little  effect  was  given  to  the  clause  in  the 
Constitution  directing  that  *  persons  held  to  service  in  one  State 

*  and  escaping  to  another  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  party  to 

*  whom  such  service  was  due.’  The  disinclination  of  the  local 
authorities  in  the  free  States  to  enforce  the  law  against  a 
fugitive,  the  evidence  as  to  the  claimant’s  title,  as  to  the  servi- 
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tude  of  the  pereon  claimed,  and  as  to  his  identity,  which  they 
vexatiously  required — the  protection  and  concealment,  and  often 
the  active  assistance,  which  he  received  from  the  religious  and 
the  humane, — and  the  expense  of  the  legal  proceedings,  and  of 
the  escort  which  was  sometimes  necessary  to  prevent  a  rescue 
on  the  road,  and  to  detain  the  fugitive  at  night,  were  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Act  of  1793.  The  Act  of 
1850  endeavours  to  remove  them.  It  directs  the  circuit  Courts 
of  the  United  States  to  appoint  Commissioners,  *  with  a  view 

*  to  afford  reasonable  facilities  to  recisum  fugitives  from  labour.’ 
It  enacts  that  the  .owner  of  a  fugitive  or  his  agent  may  pursue 
and  reclaim  him,  either  by  obtaining  a  warrant,  or  by  himself 
seizing  and  arresting  him,  and  may  then  take  him  before  a 
commissioner,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  determine  the  case 
summarily y  and,  on  proof  by  deposition  or  affidavit  of  the  title 
of  the  claimant,  and  the  identity  of  the  fugitive,  to  grant  to  the 
clmmant  a  certificate,  which  shall  authorise  the  claimant  or  his 
agent  to  remove  such  fugitive  back  to  the  State  whence  he  or 
she  escaped.  ‘  In  no  trial  or  hearing,  under  this 
‘  ACT  ’  it  continues,  *  shall  the  testimony  of  such 

*  ALLEGED  FUGITIVE  BE  ADMITTED  IN  EVIDENCE.’  On  affi¬ 
davit  of  the  claimant,  or  of  his  agent,  that  he  fears  a  rescue, 
an  officer  of  the  court  is  bound  to  undertake  the  removal  of 
the  fugitive  to  the  State  whence  he  escaped,  and  to  require 
such  assistance  as  he  may  think  necessary,  and  is  to  be  repaid 
all  his  expenses  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  The 
marshals  and  deputy  marshals  of  the  United  States  are  bound 
to  assist  under  a  penalty  of  1000  dollars,  and  are  liable  in  the 
full  value  of  the  fugitive  if  he  escapes  from  them.  The  persons 
executing  the  Act  are  directed  to  call  in  aid  all  bystanders 
and  the  posse  comitatus,  and  all  good  citizens  are  commanded 
to  assist  them.  The  commissioner  is  pmd  by  fees,  and  receives 
10  dollars  if  he  grants  his  certificate,  but  only  5  if  he  refuses  it. 
Every  person  obstructing  a  claimant,  or  attempting  to  rescue 
a  fugitive,  or  harbouring,  or  concealing,  or  assisting  him  or  her, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  escape  is,  for  each  such  offence,  to  pay 
to  the  United  States  a  fine  of  1000  dollars,  and  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  six  months,  and  moreover  is  to  pay  by  way  of  civil 
damages  to  the  owner  1000  dollars  for  each  slave  thereby  lost  to 
him.  Lastly,  any  owner  of  a  fugitive  slave  may  apply  to  any 
Court  of  Record  in  his  State,  whereupon  the  judge,  on  being 
satisfied  as  to  the  ownership,  and  the  slave’s  escape,  is  to  make 
a  record  of  the  facts,  and  a  description  of  the  fugitive,  and  to 
deliver  to  the  applicant  a  transcript  of  such  record.  ‘  Which 
‘  transcript,’  says  the  Act,  *  shall  be  held  and  taken  to  be  full 
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*  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  eseape,  and  that  the 

*  service  or  labour  of  the  person  escaping  is  due  to  the  party 

*  therein  mentioned.’  The  production  of  this  transcript,  together 
with  other  evidence,  if  necessary,  of  the  identity  of  the  person 
claimed,  to  a  commissioner  in  any  other  State,  entitles  the 
claimant  to  a  certificate,  authorising  him  to  seize  or  arrest  and 
transport  the  person  claimed  to  the  State  from  whence  he 
escaped. 

No  time  is  a  bar.  A  man  who  has  been  settled  for  thirty 
years  in  a  northern  city,  who  has  a  family  and  a  profession, 
who  has  forgotten  that  he  ever  was  in  bondage,  or  perhaps  who 
never  toas  in  bondage,  may  be  dragged  before  a  commissioner 
bribed  by  a  double  fee  to  condemn  him,  and  on  affidavit  that 
A.  B.  is  a  slave,  and  that  he  is  A.  B.,  may,  without  being 
heard  in  his  defence,  for  the  Act  expressly  declares  that  he 
shall  not  be  heard,  be  summarily  sent  into  slavery  for  life. 
Even  this  mockery  of  a  trial  is  not  necessary.  Under  the  last 
clause  in  the  Act,  A.  B.  living  in  Charleston,  hearing  that 
there  is  in  Philadelphia  one  C.  D.,  whom  he  would  like  to 
appropriate,  has  only  to  go  to  the  Charleston  Court,  and  obtain 
a  transcript  of  a  record  describing  C.  D.,  and  stating  that  he  is 
A.  B.'a  fugitive  slave.  On  showing  this  transcript  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  making  oath  as  to  C.  Z).’«  identity,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
Philadelphian  certificate,  with  which  he  may  proceed  to  C.  D's 
house,  and,  without  warning,  summons,  or  trial,  seize  him,  bind 
him,  gag  him,  and  carry  him  back  as  a  slave  to  Charleston. 

America  calls  herself  free,  but  such  oppression  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Naples  or  in  Kussia.  What  security  has  any  coloured 
person,  what  security  indeed  has  any  white  person,  under  such 
a  law  as  this?  Under  a  law  by  which  he  can  be  declared  a 
slave  in  his  absence,  on  an  ex  parte  application,  and  receive  the 
first  notice  that  his  freedom  has  been  questioned  from  those 
who  handcuff  him  as  a  slave  ? 

It  is  said  that  the  Southern  States  frightened  the  Northern 
States  into  acquiescence,  by  threatening,  if  their  monstrous  bill 
were  rejected,  to  renounce  the  Union.  We  cannot  understand 
how  such  a  threat  should  have  been  efiectual.  Had  we  been 
Northerns,  we  should  have  acted  on  it,  instead  of  submitting  to 
it.  We  should  have  said,  ‘  Rather  than  be  the  accomplices 
‘  and  the  victims  of  such  a  tyranny,  we  separate.  We  are 
‘  already  a  great  nation,  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be  a  great 

*  empire,  free  from  a  stain  which  debases  us  at  home  and  dis- 

*  graces  us  abroad.’ 

We  say  the  victims,  as  well  as  the  accomplices,  for  under  the 
provisions  of  this  law  on  what  tenure  does  an  American  hold 
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his  fireedom  ?  What  stands  between  him  and  slavery  ?  Not  a 
trial,  not  a  regularly  constituted  court,  not  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  not  an  appeal,  not  even  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  He 
may  be  tom  from  his  home,  from  his  friends,  and  from  his 
family,  and  subjected  to  a  punishment  far  worse  than  the  scaffold 
of  Kobespierre  or  the  knout  of  Nicholas,  by  a  procedure,  and 
on  evidence,  which  in  England,  we  should  not  think  sufficient 
to  decide  the  title  to  a  dog,  or  to  warrant  the  stopping  up  of  a 
footpath. 

The  penalties  on  aiding  or  concealing  a  fugitive,  or  directly 
or  indirectly  obstructing  a  slave  hunter,  must  render  anxious 
the  life  of  every  man  of  common  humanity  who  lives  near  the 
line  of  a  fugitive’s  escape.  Those  penalties  are,  to  men  of  the 
moderate  fortunes  common  in  Ameiica,  absolutely  ruinous; 
Yet  who  when  he  rises  in  the  morning  can  say,  that  he  shall 
not  render  himself  liable  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or  of 
the  night  ?  Few  Englishmen, — we  hope  few  Americans, — who 
had  to  choose  between  the  incurring  those  penalties  and  the 
turning  out  a  fugitive  helpless  before  his  pursuers,  would  hei^ 
tate.  But  what  can  be  said  of  the  freedom  of  a  country  which 
has  submitted  to  a  law  which  exposes  all  its  citizens  to  the  alter¬ 
native  of  imprisonment  and  min,  or  of  eternal  unavailing  re¬ 
morse? 

AVe  have  said  that  ‘  Uncle  Tom ’is,  in  fact,  under  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  a  novel,  a  pamphlet  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
Such  is  Mrs.  Stowe’s  account  of  it. 

‘  For  many  years  of  her  life,’  she  says,  *  the  author  avoided 

*  all  reading  upon,  or  allusion  to,  the  subject  of  slavery,  con- 

*  sidering  it  too  painful  to  be  inquired  into,  and  one  which 
‘  advancing  light  and  civilization  would  certainly  live  down. 

*  But,  since  the  Act  of  1850,  when  she  heard  with  consternation 

*  Christian  and  humane  people  actually  recommending  the  re- 

*  manding  escaped  fugitives  into  slavery  as  a  duty  binding  on 

*  good  citizens ;  when  she  heard  on  all  sides  from  kind,  com- 

*  passionate,  and  estimable  people  in  the  free  States  of  the 

*  North,  deliberations  and  discussions  as  to  what  Christian  duty 

*  could  be  on  this  head,  —  she  could  only  think,  these  men 
‘  and  Christians  do  not  know  Avhat  slavery  is ;  if  they  did,  such 

*  a  question  could  never  be  open  for  discussion.  And  from  this 

*  arose  a  desire  to  exhibit  it  in  a  living  dramatic  reality.  She 

*  has  endeavoured  to  show  it  fairly  in  its  best  and  in  its  worst 
'  phases.  In  its  best  aspect  she  has  perhaps  been  successful : 

*  but  oh,  who  shall  say  what  yet  remains  untold  in  that  valley 

*  and  shadow  of  death  that  lies  on  the  other  side?  ’  (Ch.  45.) 

Its  political  influence  has  been  little  less  remarkable  than  its 
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literary  success.  Though  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  excited  the 
indignation  of  many  persons  belonging  to  the  higher  classes  in 
the  free  States,  it  was  not  unpopular  among  the  people.  The 
contempt,  the  loathing,  with  which  the  coloured  race  is  avoided 
in  those  States,  deprives  of  all  public  sympathy  every  one  that 
is  suspected  of  being  stained  by  the  least  drop  of  black  blood. 
No  one,  who  has  not  been  raised  by  a  better  education  far  above 
ordinary  prejudices,  looks  on  a  negro,  or  on  the  descendant  of 
a  negro,  as  a  fellow  creature.  For  the  first  two  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  lower  classes  in  New  York  and 
Boston  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  a  negro  hunt  as  much  as 
our  rustics  enjoy  following  a  fox  hunt.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
the  mere  reading  of  the  novel  would  have  much  affected  them. 
But  it  was  dramatised  and  acted  in  the  Bowery  Theatre  in 
New  York.  The  hero  and  heroine  of  the  piece  were  Eliza  and 
George.  The  great  scene  was  Eliza’s  passage  of  the  Ohio.  It 
■was  well  got  up  and  well  acted.  When  she  leapt  the  turbid 
torrent,  and  dashed  over  the  cracking  ice,  leaving  her  amazed 
pursuers  on  the  bank,  the  theatre  rung  and  rung  with  applause. 
For  150  successful  nights  this  scene  was  acted  in  New  York,, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  repeated  in  the  other  free 
States.  The  sovereign  people  was  converted  ;  public  sympathy 
turned  in  favour  of  the  slave.  A  few  months  ago  a  fugitive 
was  claimed  in  Boston  and  remanded  to  slavery.  Such  was  the 
fear  of  a  rescue,  that  all  the  national  army  that  cotdd  be  col¬ 
lected,  —  a  tenth,  we  believe,  of  the  whole  military  force  of  the 
Union, — was  called  out.  Files  of  infantry  with  loaded  muskets 
surrounded  the  court  house,  and  lined  the  streets  that  lead 
from  it  to  the  wharf  where  the  vessel  that  was  to  carry  him  off 
lay.  Cannon  were  placed  to  command  the  cross  streets,  all 
business  was  suspended,  the  balconies  were  covered  with  black 
cloth,  and  the  bells  of  the  city  tolled,  as  the  steamer  with  its 
captive  left  the  shore.  The  attempt  will  not  be  repeated.  As 
far  as  the  Northern  States  are  concerned,  ‘Uncle  Tom’  has 
repealed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Having  related  the  strange  story  of  Uncle  Tom’s  success,  it 
is  now  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  account  for  it, — to  ascertain  and 
explain  the  causes,  intrinsic  and  external,  which  have  given  to 
it  a  popularity  which  this  generation  cannot  deny,  because  it 
has  witnessed  it,  but  which  our  posterity  will  be  tempted  to 
treat  as  fabulous. 

The  first  of  these  causes  we  believe  to  be  the  subject. 

It  describes  the  state  in  which  millions  of  persons  speaking 
our  language,  professing  our  religion,  and,  in  many  cases,  not 
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distinguished  from  us  by  colour  or  by  feature,  within  a  fort¬ 
night’s  steam  of  our  shores,  are  now,  at  this  instant,  placed,  and 
may  remmn  placed,  for  an  indefinite  time.  It  is  a  state  of  which 
we  have  no  experience,  and  which  probably  now  exists  for  the 
first  time  since  the  creation  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  the  slavery  which  we  describe  as  now  existing  for 
the  first  time,  is  that  of  the  slave-breeding  States,  not  that  of 
the  slave-consuming  ones.  The  slavery  of  Alabama  or  of 
Texas  exhibits  only  the  ordinary  and  known  features  of  slavery: 
heightened,  perhaps,  by  differences  of  race  and  colour,  and  by 
the  deep-seated  antipathy  of  the  American  towards  the  Black, 
and  by  the  prohibition  of  instruction  and  of  the  possession  of 
property,  and  by  the  restrmnts  on  emancipation  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  American  slave  code;  but  probably,  in  other 
respects,  not  worse,  perhaps  better,  than  that  which  prevailed  in 
the  last  century  in  our  own  West  Indian  islands.  It  is  the 
slavery  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  North  Carolina, 
which  resembles  nothing  that  was  ever  seen  before. 

The  African  slave  trade  was  frightful,  but  its  prey  were 
savages  accustomed  to  suffering  and  misery,  and  to  endure 
them  with  patience  almost  amounting  to  apathy.  The  victims 
of  the  American  slave  trade  have  been  bred  in  a  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  community.  Their  dispositions  have  been  softened, 
their  intellects  sharpened,  and  their  sensibilities  excited  by 
society,  by  Christianity,  and  by  all  the  ameliorating  but 
enervating  influences  of  civilisation.  The  savage  submits  to 
be  enslaved  himself,  or  have  his  wife  or  his  child  carried  off  by 
his  enemies,  as  merely  a  calamity.  His  misery  is  not  embittered 
by  indignation.  He  suffers  only  what,  if  he  could,  he  would 
inflict.  He  cannot  imagine  a  state  of  society  in  which  there 
shall  not  be  masters  and  slaves,  kidnapping  and  man-selling, 
cofiBes  and  slave  traders ;  or  in  which  any  class  shall  be  exempt 
from  misfortunes  which  appear  to  him  to  be  incidental  to 
humanity. 

The  civilised  Virginian,  who  can  never  go  from  his  cabin 
with  a  certainty  of  spending  another  night  in  it;  who  can  never 
part  from  a  child  with  a  certainty  that  he  shall  sec  it  again ; 
who,  at  any  moment,  without  any  preparation,  may  be  told, 
*  Follow  that  man  —  you  are  sold,’  —  who,  without  fault,  and 
without  warning,  has  to  leave  a  home  and  a  family,  and  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  among  strangers,  in  a  distant  land, 
a  burning  climate,  a  pestiferous  air,  and  perhaps  under  a 
brutal  master ;  ■ —  the  Virginian  wife,  who  sees  her  husband 
handcuffed  and  carried  off,  because  his  good  conduct,  industry, 
and  skill  have  made  him  so  valuable  that  his  master  thinks 
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that  he  cannot  afford  to  keep  him ;  —  the  Virginian  mother, 
who  finds  that  her  children,  one  after  another,  disappear,  as 
each  attains  the  age  of  sale,  and  the  sooner  in  proportion  to 
their  intelligence  and  beauty; — all  these  feel  their  sense  of 
suffering  sharpened  by  their  sense  of  wrong.  All  around  them 
are  whites,  their  fellow-countrymen,  their  fellow-subjects,  and 
their  fellow  Christians,  whose  homes  are  inviolable,  among 
whom  the  child  belongs  to  its  parents,  husbands  and  wives  to 
one  another,  and  a  man  to  himself.  To  the  black  race  alone, 
and  to  their  descendants,  all  family  ties  and  all  security  are 
denied ;  domestic  affections,  the  greatest  source  of  happiness  to 
the  rich,  almost  the  only  source  of  happiness  to  the  poor,  are  to 
them  converted  into  instruments  of  torture,  into  the  causes  of 
constant  anxious  terror,  and  of  occasional  anguish  and  desolation. 

In  Europe  we  were  all  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  causes 
of  these  abominations;  but,  until  we  were  roused  by  ‘Uncle 
Tom,’  we  had  not,  to  use  a  convenient  Americanism,  ‘  realised  ’ 
their  results.  We  wanted  no  ‘Key  to  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’ 
to  convince  us,  that  if  the  laws  of  a  country  place  two  races  in 
the  relation  of  proprietor  and  property;  u  the  race  which  is 
property  is  more  cheaply  propagated  and  raised  in  one  part  of 
that  country,  and  more  profitably  worked  in  another;  no 
obstacle,  raised  merely  by  benevolence  or  by  pity,  can  prevent 
the  human  stream  from  seeking  to  find  its  level,  from  flowing 
from  the  territories  in  which  man  is  abundant  and  cheap,  to 
those  in  which  he  is  scarce  and  dear.  But  though  we  possessed 
the  outline  of  the  scene,  we  wanted  its  colouring  and  details. 
These  Mrs.  Stowe  has  given  to  us;  her  pictures  carry  with 
them  the  excitement  of  novelty  as  well  as  the  weight  of  truth. 
This  authoress  has  put  into  our  hands  a  telescope,  by  which 
the  coloured  races  are  brought  so  near  to  us,  that  we*|can  see 
them  in  their  labours  and  in  their  sports,  in  their  sufferings 
and  in  their  enjoyments,  in  their  insecure  happiness — if  any 
state  that  is  insecure  deserves  to  be  called  happiness — in  their 
terrors,  and  in  their  despair.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the  crowds 
that  have  been  collected  by  a  spectacle  so  strange  without 
being  surprising,  so  unlike  any  thing  that  ever  was  seen  before 
and  yet  so  obviously  real. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  subject  is  the 
attractiveness  of  the  moral  colouring  with  which  Mrs.  Stowe 
has  lighted  it  up.  The  reader  always  sympathises  with  the 
writer,  and  always  feels  himself  the  ^tter  for  doing  so.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  poet  not  to  paint  himself  while  he  thinks  that  he 
is  describing  only  the  creatures  of  his  imagination.  No  one  can 
read  ‘  Amelia,’  or  ‘  Persuasion,’  without  seeing  who  sat  for  the 
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principal  character.  We  rise  from  ‘Don  Quixote’  as  well 
acquainted  with  Cervantes  as  with  the  knight  of  the  rueful 
countenance.  This  b  peculiarly  the  case  with  Mrs.  Stowe ;  as 
her  work  is  as  much  a  piece  of  rhetoric  as  of  poetry —  in  fact,  b 
more  so, — she  is  more  anxious  to  persuade  than  she  b  to  please. 
The  moral,  which  is  absent  from  most  poems,  and,  where  it 
exists,  is  generally  so  concealed  as  to  be  discovered  only  on 
reflection,  is  prominently  exhibited  in  every  chapter  of  ‘  Uncle 
Tom.’  Now  it  has  been  admitted  from  the  times  of  Arbtotle, 
that  the  great  instrument  of  an  orator  b  the  r/dos  tov  Xeyopros; 
that  the  speaker  whom  you  believe  to  be  sincere,  and  with 
whose  feelings  you  sympathise,  has  already  half  persuaded  you. 

‘  Uncle  Tom’  possesses  both  these  means  of  influence,  and 
each  in  its  highest  excellence.  It  is  obviously  an  honest  book. 
Some  of  the  critics  of  Mrs.  Stowe  accuse  her  of  having  over- 
coloured  her  pictures.  Admitting  her  to  have  done  so,  no 
candid  reader  can  think  that  she  has  done  so  intentionally. 
There  b  nothing  exaggerated  or  artifleial  in  her  loathing  of 
cruelty,  in  her  indignation  at  oppression,  or  in  her  scorn  of  the 
wretched  sophistry  with  which  they  are  palliated  or  even  de¬ 
fended.  Her  descriptions  and  her  declamation  are  as  much  the 
relief  of  a  mind  which  seeks  vent  for  the  sense  of  misery  and 
wrong,  as  they  are  among  the  means  by  which  that  misery  and 
wrong  may  be  mitigated.  And  the  reader  can  no  more  refuse 
to  her  his  sympathy  than  he  can  his  confidence.  She  has 
botli  the  loftier  and  the  humbler  virtues.  She  is  bold,  high- 
minded,  and  enthusiastic ;  she  is  kind,  tender,  and  affectionate ; 
and  over  her  character  is  spread  a  tint  of  piety  which  softens, 
refines,  and  harmonbes  the  whole.  New  Englander  as  she 
is,  there  is  nothing  austere  or  ascetic,  or  menacing  in  her 
religion.  It  b  a  religion  of  ho[)e  and  of  love,  not  of  fear  or 
of  denunciation.  Present  assistance  and  future  reward  are  con¬ 
stantly  promised :  temptation  and  punishment  are  kept  out  of 
sight.  Our  Saviour  appears  in  every  page :  the  existence  of 
Satan  is  almost  ignored,  except,  indeed,  when  she  makes  the 
negroes  assign  to  him  the  duty  of  taking  the  slave  traders  who 
tear  children  from  their  parents.  *  Lor,  if  the  Devil  don’t  get 
‘  them,  what  he  good  for?’  No  sectarian  doctrine,  no  sectarian 
feeling  intrudes.  If  we  did  not  know  that  ‘  Uncle  Tom  ’  Las  been 
prohibited  by  the  Pope,  we  should  have  supposed  that  there  was 
no  form  of  Christian  faith  in  which  it  would  not  find  grateful 
admirers. 

Its  defect,  in  the  eyes  of  his  Holiness,  was  perhaps  the  omb- 
sion  of  the  especial  object  of  his  adoration,  the  Madonna.  If 
Mrs.  Stowe  had  been  a  Romanist,  the  Madonna  would  have 
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taken  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ :  the  majestic  vision  *  as  of  one 

*  crowned  with  thorns,  buffeted  and  bleeding,’  which  to  Pro¬ 
testants  seems  a  bold,  almost  a  rash,  invention,  would  have 
been  turned  into  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  glorious  and  trium¬ 
phant  ;  and  would  have  passed  among  Roman  Catholic  readers 
as  a  real  and  probable  incident. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  Papal  authorities  were  alarmed  by 
hearing  of  one  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  work  in  Paris — 
a  general  demand,  among  the  ouvriers,  for  bibles.  The  bou- 
quinists  have  assured  us,  that  during  the  year  1853  they  were 
the  books  most  in  request.  All  the  stalls  were  full  of  them ; 
and  the  purchasers,  to  most  of  whom  the  book  was  unknown, 
asked  anxiously  whether  what  they  were  buying  was  the  ‘  real 
‘  bible,’  —  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  bible?’ 

When  we  give  the  first  place,  among  the  causes  of  *  Uncle 
Tom’s’  populwity,  to  its  subject,  we  speak  of  its  European 
popularity.  We  believe  that  the  principal  cause  of  its  Ame¬ 
rican  popularity,  was  its  religious  colour.  In  the  New  England 
States  there  is  a  general  dislike,  or  rather  a  general  dre^,  of 
works  of  fiction.  Among  Puritans,  the  fear  of  evil  predominates 
over  the  hope  of  good.  Any  source  of  pleasure,  which  may 
also  be  a  source  of  mischief,  b  prohibited.  They  think  it  safer, 
perhaps  easier,  to  be  abstinent  than  to  be  temperate.  Noveb 
give  much  amusement,  and  good  novels  give  some  instruction ; 
but  the  reading,  even  of  good  novels,  is  easily  carried  tp  an 
excess  which  b  always  injurious  to  the  mind,  and  often  to  the 
character.  A  total  abstinence,  therefore,  from  novel  reading 
pervades  New  England.  ‘  The  anti-slavery  of  Uncle  Tom,* 
says  a  Boston  critic,  ‘rather  hurt  it  than  otherwise;  and,  in 
‘  spite  of  all  its  remarkable  merits  of  execution,  but  for  its 
‘  appeal  to  the  religious  sensibilities  of  Christendom,  its  admir- 
‘  able  realisation  of  the  popular  ideal  of  the  Christian  hero, 

*  saint,  and  martyr,  it  would,  perhaps,  scarcely  have  been  known 
‘  out  of  the  small  circle  of  anti-slavery  readers,  or,  at  least,  the 

*  not  large  circle  of  novel  readers,  instead  of  sweeping  away,  as 
‘  it  has  done,  thousands  upon  thousands  who  never  read  a  novel 
‘  before  in  their  lives,  and  who  had  even  been  accustomed  to 
‘  hold  prose  fictions  in  abomination.’  Even  in  this  country  in 
some  classes,  particularly  among  the  Dissenters,  novel  reading 
b  forbidden ;  and  here,  as  in  America,  *  Uncle  Tom  ’  b  excepted 
from  the  general  prohibition.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have 
not  been  subjected  to  this  ascetic  interdiction  of  Avorks  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  to  estimate  adequately  the  effect  of  such  a  story  on  minds 
to  which  the  intoxicating  stimulus  of  fiction  was  unknown.  |^It 
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miist  have  been  to  them  like  light  given  to  those  blind  from  birth, 
— the  revelation  of  a  new  sense. 

We  have  shown  how  much  of  the  popularity  of  ‘  Uncle  Tom  * 
arises  from  its  appealing  to  our  sympathies.  We  fear  that  we 
must  add  that  much  of  that  popularity  arises  from  its  also 
appealing  to  our  antipathies.  The  anti-slavery  feeling  in  Ame¬ 
rica  is  less  difiused  than  it  is  in  Europe,  but  it  is  more  intense. 
Scarcely  any  man  can  proclaim  himself  an  abolitionist  without 
having  to  make  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  popularity,  perhaps 
of  fori,une.  Even  those  who  stop  short  of  abolition,  but  are 
unfavourable  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  territories  as  yet 
free  from  it,  have  to  play  a  losing  game  —  a  contest  which 
strongly  tasks  the  temper  and  the  charity  of  the  player ;  which 
may  bind  him  closely  to  his  own  cause,  but  is  certain  to  em¬ 
bitter  him  agmnst  that  of  his  opponents ;  which  may  make  him 
love  his  friends,  but  cannot  fail  to  make  him  hate  his  enemies. 
To  men  in  this  state  of  mind ‘Uncle  Tom’ was  a  god-send. 
Mrs.  Stowe  came  like  a  heavenly  auxiliary,  like  the  divine 
Twins  at  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  or  St.  Jago  in  the 
van  of  Cortez,  using  weapons  such  as  they  had  never  thought 
of,  wielded  with  a  skill  which  they  did  not  possess.  She 
showered  on  the  supporters  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  of  the 
extension  of  slavery,  invective,  ridicule,  contempt,  and  defiance, 
with  arrows  winged  by  genius,  and  barbed,  and  pointed,  and 
poisoned  by  truth.  The  anti-slavery  party  would  have  been 
more  than  men  if  they  had  not  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  such 
an  ally, — if  they  had  not  deified  the  amazon  who,  if  she  had  not 
led  them  to  victory,  at  least  had  given  them  revenge. 

The  evil  passions  which  *  Uncle  Tom  *  gratified  in  England 
were  not  hatred  or  vengeance,  but  national  jealousy  and  national 
vanity.  We  have  long  been  tired  of  hearing  America  boast 
that  she  is  the  freest  and  the  most  enlightened  country  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Mrs.  Stowe  taught  us  how  to  prove  that 
democrats  may  be  tyrants,  that  an  aristocracy  of  caste  is  more 
oppressive  tlian  an  aristocracy  of  station ;  and,  above  all,  that 
a  clergy  supported  by  their  flocks  is  ready  to  pervert  the  fun¬ 
dament  principles  of  Christianity  to  suit  the  interests  or  the 
prejudices  of  their  paymasters.  The  malevolent  emotions,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  our  instinctive  feelings,  have  their  pleasures, 
but  in  civilised  life  we  seldom  can  fully  enjoy  them.  This 
explains  the  delight  that  men  feel  in  battle.  There  b  some¬ 
thing  intoxicating  in  the  vent  suddenly  given  to  passions  that 
have  always  been  smothered,  in  the  power  suddenly  acquired 
to  kill  and  to  plunder,  to  gratify  anger,  revenge,  and  rapacity, 
with  a  good  conscience.  Something  like  this  is  felt  when  the 
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sins  of  a  rival  nation  are  held  up  to  us.  To  the  gratification  of  our 
indignation  we  add  the  gratification  of  our  pride.  We  look  at  the 
atrocities  of  the  intern^  slave  trade,  and  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  and  rejoice  that  no  such  crimes  stain  the  British  Islands. 
We  read  the  laws  prohibiting  instruction,  prohibiting  the 
acquisition  of  property,  and  prohibiting  emancipation,  and  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  on  the  reception  which  such  legislation 
would  have  encountered  if  it  had  been  tendered  by  a  British 
colony  for  the  approbation  of  a  British  sovereign.  We  thank 
God  that  *  we  are  not  even  as  this  publican.’ 

Another  source  of  the  popularity  of  *  Uncle  Tom’  is  its  natural¬ 
ness.  It  has  no  plot,  no  peripateia.  The  fortunes  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  dramatis  persona  move  on  in  separate  lines,  little  in¬ 
fluencing  one  another,  without  the  elaborate  entanglement  and 
clever  unravellings  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  fiction.  The 
events  are  connected  rather  by  time  than  by  causation.  In 
few  incidents  does  the  hand  of  the  inventor  betray  itself. 
In  general,  however,  the  illusion  of  reality  is  admirably  kept  up. 
Scene  after  scene  follows,  without  effort,  without  dulness,  and 
without  exaggeration,  in  which  every  character  acts  and  talks  as 
we  expected  him  to  do.  One  of  the  elements  of  the  naturalness  of 
the  story  is  the  absence  of  love :  that  is,  of  love  between  unmarried 
persons,  for  of  conjugal  love,  of  parental  love,  and  of  religious 
love,  there  is  abundance.  Mrs.  Stowe  is  to  be  added  to  the 
very  small  list  of  great  poets  who  have  attempted  to  interest  the 
reader  without  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  lovers.  That  the  attempt  is 
an  arduous  one  may  be  inferred  from  its  rarity,  and  that  rarity 
gives  to  *  Uncle  Tom’  a  double  advantage.  The  ordinary  reader 
observes  the  absence  of  one  of  the  badges  of  fiction :  the  critic 
admires  the  genius  and  the  courage  of  the  writer  who  has  dared 
to  compose  a  novel  making  no  use  of  the  material  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  staple  of  novel  writing. 

Perhaps  this  contributed  almost  as  much  as  its  piety  to  its  re¬ 
ception  in  New  England.  The  sorrows  of  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  were  read  without  fear  by  those  who 
would  have  been  scared  if  they  had  been  seduced  into  sympathy 
with  a  lover  and  his  mistress.  *  Uncle  Tom’  could  not  be  ex¬ 
cluded  as  a  love-story. 

We  have  said  that  the  actors  in  *  Uncle  Tom  ’  act  and  talk  as 
we  expect  them  to  do.  To  recur,  however,  to  a  classification 
on  which  we  ventured  when  reviewing  Thackeray’s  novels, — 
the  characters  are  generally  simple :  that  is  to  say,  characters 
to  whom  only  a  few  qualities  are  given,  all  of  which  combine 
to  lead  their  possessor  into  one  line  of  conduct. 

Uncle  Tom,  for  instance,  is  simply  perfect.  Not  a  particle 
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of  human  inhrmity  la  allowed  to  profane  his  excellence.  He 
is  pious,  affectionate,  brave,  honest,  intelligent,  confiding, 
humble,  —  in  short,  he  is  composed  of  every  Christian  virtue 
and  grace  without  alloy.  Eva  is  also  perfect.  Her  whole 
character  is  formed  of  youthful  love  and  piety.  Marie  is 
another  simple  character.  She  is  made  up  merely  of  intense 
selfishness  and  weak  intelligence.  Haley,  Harris,  Eliza,  Le- 
gree, — in  short,  each  of  the  dramatis  ■personae^  except  Ophelia, 
St.  Clare,  and  Topsy,  is  coloured  with  an  uniform  tint.  Those 
who  are  wicked  have  no  virtues,  those  who  are  good  have  no 
vices.  This  certainly  impairs  the  naturalness  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  one  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  merits.  The  absurdity  of 
ascribing  perfection  to  human  beings  is  felt  more  forcibly  as 
respects  Tom  and  Eva,  when  we  recollect  the  circumstances  of 
which  this  perfection  is  the  result.  The  only  associates  of  Eva, 
besides  her  parents,  are  slaves  :  a  race  who,  as  Mrs.  Stowe 
complains  in  every  page  of  her  book,  are,  by  virtue  of  their 
social  position,  ignorant,  degraded,  and  depraved.  From  whose 
example  or  instruction  did  she  get  her  glowing  piety,  her 
seraphic  love,  or  her  angelic  purity?  from  Mammy,  or  from 
Rosa,  or  from  Adolph,  or  from  her  dreamy  infidel  father,  or 
from  her  hateful  mother?  If  the  status  of  slavery  be  so  de¬ 
basing,  how  did  Uncle  Tom  become  a  hero  and  a  saint  ?  How 
was  it  that  the  greatest  possible  excellence,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  excellence  greater  than  is  possible,  was  produced  by 
the  worst  possible  education  ? 

But  though  this  mono-chromatic  colouring — this  absence  of 
shade  where  there  is  light,  and  of  light  where  there  is  shade — is 
an  artistic  defect,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  may  not  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  popularity  of  the  work.  The  mass  of  readers 
seek  only  to  indulge  their  sympathy  and  to  gratify  their  curiosity. 
They  are  often  rather  annoyed  than  pleased  when  faults  are 
attributed  to  their  favourites,  or  merits  to  those  whom  they  have 
determined  to  hate.  They  like  to  divide  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  fiction,  as  they  generally  do  those  of  the  land  of  reality, 
into  good  and  bad,  silly  and  clever ;  and  arc  disappointed  by  the 

‘  Fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise.’ 

They  like  to  understand  what  they  read.  Prospero  and  Miranda 
are  comprehended  at  a  glance :  Hamlet  is  an  enigma  not  yet 
satisfactorily  solved;  but  for  one  reader  of ‘Hamlet’  there  are 
a  hundred  of  ‘  The  Tempest.’ 

We  have  said  that  Miss  Ophelia  rises  above  the  somewhat 
monotonous  uniformity  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  characters;  but  her 
peculiarities  are  rather  of  manner  than  of  substance.  She  is 
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a  strong-minded,  clear-headed,  unimpassioned  New  Englander, 
with  an  accurate  perception  of  her  duties  and  a  firm  resolution 
to  perform  them.  The  qualities  which  individualise  her  are, 
an  exterior  preciseness  and  coldness,  concealing  warm  affections ; 
and  a  sympathy  for  the  slaves,  as  oppressed  and  d^raded,  some¬ 
what  at  variance  with  her  national  antipathy  to  them  as  negroes. 
The  great  merit,  however,  of  Ophelia  is  as  a  contrast  to  St. 
Clare.  He  is  drawn  with  a  much  bolder  outline,  and  finished 
with  much  finer  detmls.  The  foundation  of  her  character  is 
conscientiousness;  the  foundation  of  his  is  benevolence.  Her 
defect  is  a  want  of  imagination ;  his  is  a  want  of  self-eontrol. 
She  endeavours  to  be  useful  only  to  the  circle  of  persons  with 
whom  she  is  in  immediate  contact ;  and  she  succeeds.  Her  ob¬ 
ject  is  a  small  one,  but  it  is  accurately  marked  out.  She  knows 
what  she  wishes  to  do,  and  what  are  the  proper  means,  and  she 
employs  them  resolutely,  perseveringly,  and  efficiently.  St. 
Clare’s  purposes  are  vast  and  lofty ;  they  are  to  affect  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  millions  of  human  beings,  through  centuries  after 
centuries ;  but  they  are  vague  and  undefined.  He  looks 
on  the  existing  state  of  bis  country  with  horror,  and  on  his 
own  share  in  maintaining  it,  with  repentance.  A  half-formed 
resolution  to  reform  it  is  never  absent  from  his  mind.  But  his 
meditations  seldom  carry  him  beyond  a  wish — never  beyond 
a  hope.  He  never  advances  even  so  far  as  to  form  a  definite 
plan;  but  drifts  on,  amiable,  intelligent,  but  useless;  doing 
no  harm  to  his  slaves,  except  by  over-indulgence,  but  doing 
them  little  good;  and,  from  mere  indolent  procrastination, 
leaves  them,  when  he  dies,  to  the  chances  of  sale,  and  to  the 
miseries  of  slavery,  aggravated  by  the  lax  discipline  and  care¬ 
less  kindness  to  which  he  had  accustomed  them.  His  levity 
is  characteristic  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  He  is  gay  because  he 
cannot  trust  himself  to  be  serious.  An  attempt  at  indiffer¬ 
ence  is  his  only  resource  against  fierce  indignation  or  remorse. 
St.  Clare’s  scepticism  is  well  conceived.  His  mind  is  one  of 
those  on  which  religion  is  easily  impressed.  He  is  sensitive, 
affectionate,  and  imaginative.  He  is  educated  by  a  mother 
whose  virtues  and  talents  he  inherits,  and  whose  piety  he  im¬ 
bibes  while  he  is  under  her  influence.  But  his  religion,  founded 
on  feeling  not  on  reasoning,  fades  away  when  he  goes  out  into 
the  world,  and  finds  the  Bible  habitually  quoted  as  an  authority 
for  systematic  cruelty  and  oppression.^  His  scepticism  is  not 
described  as  arising  from  his  having  thought  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  any  defect  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  examined  them.  It  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  him, — indeed  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  Mrs.  Stowe, — 
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that  faith  ought  to  repose  on  conviction,  and  that  conviction  is 
an  affair  not  of  the  heart  but  of  the  intellect. 

His  attempts  to  ^combat  bis  doubts  by  his  wishes  are  well 
painted. 

*  Oh,’  says  Tom  to  him,  ‘  if  Mas’r  would  only  look  up,  where  our 
dear  Miss  Eva  is,  up  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesus.’ 

.  ‘  Ah,  Tom,  I  do  look  up  ;  but  the  trouble  is,  I  don’t  see  anything 
when  I  do.  I  wish  I  could.  It  seems  to  be  given  to  children  and 
poor  honest. fellows  like  you,  to  see  what  we  can’t.’ 

‘  “  Thou  hast  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  unto 
“  babes,”’  murmured  Tom. 

‘Tom,  I  don’t  believe, — I  can’t  believe — I’ve  got  the  habit  of 
doubting,’  said  St.  Clare ;  ‘  I  want  to  believe  this  Bible,  and  I  can’t.’ 

V  ‘  Dear  mas’r,  pray  to  the  good  Lord, — do,  do,  dear  mas’r,  be¬ 
lieve.’ 

*  How  do  you  know  there’s  any  Christ,  Tom  ?  you  never  saw  the 
Lord.’: 

‘  Felt  him  in  my  soul,  mas’r,  — feel  him  now.’  (Ch.  27.) 

Even  Mrs.  Stowe  does  not  seem  to  perceive  that  she  has 
engaged  her  hero  in  a  contest  in  which,  as  he  manages  it,  suc¬ 
cess  is  impossible.  Minds  unaccustomed  to  reasoning,  habitu¬ 
ated  to  bow  to  authority,  and  to  take  their  opinions  on  trust, 
may  believe  because  they  are  told  to  believe,  or  because  they 
have  always  believed,  or  because  those  about  them  believe,  or 
because  it  is  happiness  to  believe,  or  because  it  is  a  sin  not  to 
believe.  But  reasoners,  men  who  cannot  accept  conclusions 
without  premises,  however  they  may  wish  to  be  satisfied  with¬ 
out  proof,  cannot  be  so.  The  more  earnest  their  desire,  the 
more  certain  is  their  failure.  The  more  they  wish  to  arrive  at 
a  given  conviction,  the  more  anxious  becomes  the  craving  for 
evidence,  the  more  arduous  seem  the  difficulties  that  are  to  be 
got  over,  the  more  obstinate  are  the  lurking  doubts.  The  cure 
for  St  Clare’s  scepticism  might  have  been  an  earnest  and  im¬ 
partial  study  of  the  arguments,  and  the  evidence,  for  and  against 
Christianity.  We  say  for  and  against,  because  a  man  who  has 
once  doubted  may  never  be  effectually  convinced  as  long  as  he 
knows,  or  even  suspects,  that  there  is  a  side  of  the  question 
which  he  has  not  examined. 

The  only  remaining  character  on  which  we  need  dwell  is 
Topsy.  She  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  of  all  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
dramatis  persona:,  probably  because  she  is  the  most  original. 
Nature  intended  her  to  be  intelligent  and  affectionate,  but  she 
has  grown  up  to  girlhood  without  having  ever  received  instruc¬ 
tion  or  experienced  kindness.  So  far,  perhaps,  she  does  not 
differ  much  from  many  of  the  outcast  children  that  are  thrown 
up  from  time  to  time  in  our  police  courts.  But  she  is  marked 
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by  a  peculiarity  not  to  be  found  in  Europe,  unless  it  be  among 
the  Cagots,  if  any  are  left,  of  the  South  of  France,  the  feeling 
that  she  belongs  to  a  degraded  caste.  *  There  can’t  nobody 
*  love  niggers,  and  niggers  can’t  do  nothing,’  is  the  creed  which 
a  life  of  twelve  years  in  New  Orleans  has  taught  her.  Though 
she  cannot  be  loved,  however,  she  can  be  admired  and  feared. 
All  the  children  are  delighted  by  her  drollery,  grimace,  and 
mimicry;  and  the  elder  members  of  the  servants’  hall  find 
that  whoever  casts  any  indignity  upon  Topsy,  is  sure  to 
meet  with  some  inconvenient  accident  shortly  after.  Her 
great  pride  is  in  her  wickedness. 

‘  “  Lor  you  niggers,”  she  says  to  her  young  admirers,  “  does  you 
“  know  you’s  all  sinners?  Well  you  is — every  body  is:  white  folk 
“  is  sinners  to — Miss  Feely  says  so ;  but  I  spects  niggers  is  the 
“  biggest  ones :  but  Lor  ye  an’t  any  on  you  up  to  me.  I’s  so  awfully 
“  wicked,  there  can’t  nobody  do  nothing  with  me.  I  spects  Ts  the 
“jwickedest  critter  in  the  world.”  And  Topsy  would  cut  a  somer¬ 
sault  and  come  up  brisk  and  shining,  and  evidently  plume  herself  on 
the  distinction.’ 

The  way  in  which  this  hardened  nature,  after  having  resisted 
the  cold  kindness  of  Ophelia,  is  at  once  subdued  and  softened 
by  the  compassion  and  love  of  Eva,  deserves  the  admiration 
which  it  has  received. 

The  ‘  Key  to  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  is  too  long.  The 
portion  of  it  which  shows  that  American  slavery  and  the 
American  slave  trade  can  produce  real  events  similar  to  those 
related  in  ‘  Uncle  Tom,’  was  scarcely  necessary.  Such  events 
are,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  inevitable  incidents  to  the 
system,  nor  is  the  production  of  a  real  counterpart  for  every 
story  in  ‘  Uncle  Tom,’  a  complete  defence  of  Mrs.  Stowe 
against  the  charge  of  misrepresentation. 

With  respect  to  the  internal  slave  trade  of  America,  we  do 
not  believe  misrepresentation  to  be  possible.  Every  part  of  it 
is  so  utterly  hateful,  that  its  horrors  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
But  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  owners, 
while  employed  in  their  houses  or  in  their  fields,  we  think  it 
possible  that  ‘  Uncle  Tom’  may  produce  a  false  impression,  not  by 
describing  events  that  do  not  happen,  but  by  leading  us  to  think 
that  they  happen  habitually.  It  is  probable,  we  hope  that  it  is 
true,  that  there  are  twenty  Shelbys  for  one  Legree.  Evil 
affects  the  imagination  so  much  more  pungently,  and  dwells  so 
much  more  in  the  memory,  than  good,  that  if  we  run  through 
a  list  of  the  nulway  accidents  of  a  year,  we  are  inclined  for  an 
^natast  to  suppose  railways  to  be  the  most  dangerous  means  of 
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traveUIn^,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are,  the  safest.  So  after 
reading  Mrs.  Stowe,  we  forget  the  Shelbys,  and  renaember  only 
the  Legrees.  If  Mrs.  Stowe  be  accused,  as  perhaps  she  may 
fairly  of  producing  this  exaggerated  impression,  she  cannot 
defend  herself  by  proving,  as  she  does  triumphantly,  that 
Legrees  exist 

The  great  value  of  the  ‘Key’  consists  in  the  specimens 
which  it  gives  of  the  legislation  of  the  Slave  States,  and  of  the 
arguments  by  which  it  is  defended.  One  of  the  laws  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  Slave  States  is  the  refusal  to  admit  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  coloured  person  against  a  white.  Such  a  law  obvi¬ 
ously  deprives  the  whole  coloured  race  of  the  protection,  such 
as  it  is,  which  any  other  laws  affect  to  give  to  them.  The 
deliberate,  intentional  killing  of  a  slave  is  now,  by ’’the  laws 
of  every  State,  murder.  But  a  white  may  perpetrate  it  in 
the  presence  of  hundreds.  Hundreds  of  witnesses  may  be 
ready  to  prove  it  by  direct  evidence.  They  saw  him  take  aim, 
fire^  and  the  negro  fell  dead.  The  Couit  cannot  bear  them. 
Hundreds  may  be  ready  to  prove  it  by  circumstantial  evidence. 
They  heard  lum  threaten  to  shoot  the  negro,  they  saw  him  load 
the  gun,  and  go  towards  the  field ;  they  heard  the  explosion, 
they  saw  him  return,  and  they  heard  him  boast  that  he  had 
shot  Pompey.  The  Court  cannot  hear  them.  It  can  listen 
only  to  a  white  constable,  who  says  that,  ‘  in  consequence  of 
*  something  which  was  told  to  him,’  he  went  to  a  certain  field, 
and  there  found  the  body  of  a  negro  with  a  wound  in  the  breast ; 
and  the  evidence  of  a  white  surgeon,  who  opened  the  body,  and 
found  the  heart  perforated  by  a  bullet.  On  such  testimony 
alone,  of  course,  no  man  can  be  convicted.  A  deed  done  in 
the  face  of  day,  in  the  presence  of  crowds,  of  which  every 
detail  is  notorious,  is  to  the  Court,  and  to  the  Court  alone, 
a  mysterious  event:  perhaps  a  murder,  perhaps  a  quarrel, 
perhaps  a  suicide,  respecting  which  every  attempt  to  obtain 
evidence  or  explanation  has  failed. 

But,  after  having  thus  carefully  provided  that  even  the  wilful 
deliberate  murder  of  a  negro  shdl  not  be  punishable  unless  it 
can  be  proved  "by  the  evidence  of  a  white,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Southern  legislators  might  have  safely  extended 
to  their  slaves  the  protection  which  we  give  to  horses,  cattle, 
and  dogs.  The  grounds  on  which  they  have  thought  fit  to 
refuse  to  do  so  are  well  stated  in  the  following  judgment  of 
Chief  Justice  RuflBn,  of  North  Carolina. 

The  question  before  him  was,  whether  a  person  who  liad  hired 
a  slave  could  be  indicted  for  inflicting  on  that  slave  a  punish- 
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ment  which  was  admitted  to  have  been  ‘  cruel,  unwarrantable, 

*  and  disproportioned  to  the  offence.' 

*  Ihe  question,’  says  the  Chief  Justice,  ‘has  been  assimilated  at 
the  bar  to  the  other  domestic  relations,  and  arguments  drawn  from 
the  well-established  principles  which  confer  and  restrain  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  parent  over  the  child,  the  tutor  over  the  pupil,  the  master 
over  the  apprentice,  have  been  pressed  on  us. 

‘  The  Court  does  not  recognise  that  application ;  there  is  no  like¬ 
ness  between  the  cases, — they  are  in  opposition  to  each  other;  there 
is  an  impassable  gulf  between  them.  The  difference  is  that  which 
exists  between  freedom  and  slavery,  and  a  greater  cannot  be  ima¬ 
gined.  In  the  one,  the  end  in  view  is  the  happiness  of  the  youth, 
bom  to  equal  rights  with  the  governor  on  whom  the  dnty  devolves 
of  training  the  youth  to  usefulness  in  a  station  which  he  is  afterwards 
to  assume  among  free  men.  To  such  an  end,  and  with  such  an 
object,  moral  and  intellectual  instruction  seems  the  natural  means ; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  found  to  suffice.  Moderate  force  is 
snperadded  only  to  make  the  others  effectual.  If  that  fail,  it  is  better 
to  leave  the  party  to  his  own  headstrong  passions,  and  the  ultimate 
correction  of  the  law,  than  to  allow  it  to  be  immoderately  inflicted 
by  a  private  person. 

‘  With  slavery  it  is  otherwise.  The  end  is  the  profit  of  the  master, 
his  security,  and  the  public  safety ;  the  subject  is  one  doomed  in  his 
own  person  and  in  bis  posterity,  to  live  without  knowledge,  and 
without  the  capacity  to  make  anything  his  own,  and  to  toil  that 
another  may  reap  the  fruits.  What  moral  considerations  can  be 
addressed  to  such  a  being  to  convince  him,  which  it  is  impossible 
but  that  the  most  stupid  must  feel  can  never  be  true,  that  he  is  thus 
to  labour  upon  a  principle  of  natural  duty,  or  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
personal  happiness  ?  Such  services  can  be  expected  only  from  one 
who  has  no  will  of  his  own,  who  surrenders  his  will  in  implicit 
obedience  to  that  of  another.  Such  obedience  is  the  consequence 
only  of  unlimited  authority  over  the  body.  There  is  nothing  else 
that  can  operate  to  produce  the  effect.  The  power  of  the  master 
must  be  absolute  to  render  the  submission  of  the  slave  perfect.  1 
confess  the  harshness  of  this  proposition.  As  a  principle  of  moral 
right  every  man  in  his  retirement  must  reprobate  it.  But,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  it  must  be  so :  there  is  no  remedy.  This  dis¬ 
cipline  belongs  to  the  state  of  slavery.  They  cannot  be  disunited 
without  abrogating  the  rights  of  the  master,  and  absolving  the  slave 
from  his  subjection.  It  constitutes  the  curse  of  slavery  to  both  the 
bond  and  the  free  portions  of  our  community.  It  is  inherent  in  the 
relations  of  master  and  slave.  In  the  abstract  it  may  well  be  asked 
tchat  powers  of  (the  master  accord  with  right.  The  answer  will  pro¬ 
bably  sweep  away  all  of  them.  But  we  cannot  look  at  the  matter  in 
that  light.  We  are  forbidden  to  enter  upon  a  train  of  general 
reasoning  on  the  subject.  We  cannot  allow  the  rights  of  the  master 
to  be  brought  into  discussion  in  Courts  of  Justice,  The  slave,  to 
remain  a  slave,  must  be  made  sensible  that  there  is  no  appeal  from 
his  master :  that  the  master’s  power  is  in  no  instance  usurped,  but  is 
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conferred  by  the  law  of  man  at  least,  if  not  by  the  law  of  God.  Judg> 
ment  entered  for  the  defendant.’* 

We  join  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s  *  admiration  of  the  unflinching 

*  calmness,  with  which  a  man,  evidently  of  humane,  honourable 

*  feelings,  walks  through  the  most  terrible  results  and  condu- 

*  sions  in  obedience  to  legal  truth.’  Chief  Justice  Ruffin’s 
exposition  of  the  law  of  North  Carolina  is,  we  have  no  doubt, 
accurate.  His  defence  of  that  law,  as  necessarily  incidental  to 
the  status  of  slavery,  is  bold  and  masterly:  but  it  does  not 
convince  us.  We  do  not  believe  that  if  the  *  cruel,  unwarrant- 

*  able,  and  disproportionate  punishment  ’  of  the  slave  were  an 
indictable  offence,  a  master  would  run  much  chance  of  convic¬ 
tion  by  a  Carolina  jury  forbidden  to  receive  negro  evidence. 
While  the  laws  respecting  such  evidence  remain  unaltered,  it 
seems  to  us  unimportant  what  amount  of  protection  is  pretended 
to  be  given  to  the  slave,  or  what  amount  of  restraint  is  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  imposed  on  the  master. 

Mrs.  Stowe  goes  on  to  quote  a  work  by  the  Rev.  James 
Smylie,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  defence  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  teaching  slaves 
to  read, — ‘Laws,’  says  Mr.  Smylie,  ‘meeting  the  approbation 
‘  of  the  religious  part  of  the  reflecting  community.’ 

These  laws,  however,  we  can  understand.  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  slave  owners,  living  among  enemies,  wish  to  deprive 
those  enemies  of  the  means  of  combination  afforded  by  a  written 
language.  We  are  not  surprised  at  their  telling  the  slave  that, 
while  he  lives,  there  is  no  appeal  for  him  against  his  master; 
and  that  even  his  death  under  his  master’s  hand  is  not  punish¬ 
able,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  master’s  intention  was  to 
kill, — not  merely  to  torture.  We  are  not  surprised  at  their 
attempt,  indirectly,  to  deprive  the  slave  of  the  legal  protection 
against  wilful  murder,  which  shame  forces  them  to  pretend  to 
provide  for  him. 

We  see  why,  in  every  Slave  State,  the  crime  of  a  slave  is 
punished  far  more  severely  than  that  of  a  free  man.  The  slave 
is  already  in  a  situation  worse  than  any  to  which  a  free  man 
can  be  rtxluced  by  punishment,  short  of  perpetual  imprisonment 
or  death.  Sufferings  and  degradations,  from  which  a  freeman 
would  escape  by  suicide,  are  the  ordinary  incidents  to  his  status. 
Habit  prevents  their  having  any  terrors  for  him.  The  only 
resources  left  to  the  law  are  torture,  mutilation,  and  death. 

We  can  understand  the  motive  for  enacting,  in  North 
Carolina,  the  law  which  justified  the  following  proclamation, 
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extracted  by  Mrs.  Stowe  from  the  ‘Wilmington  Journal’  of 
Dec.  13.  1850:  — 

•  Wliereas  complaint  has  been  made  before  us  by  Guilford  Horn, 
that  his  slave  Harry  hath  absented  Iiimself  from  bis  master’s  service, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  lurking  about  in  this  county.  We  do  hereby, 
by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  in  such  cases  made  and  provided, 
declare  that  if  the  said  slave  Harry  doth  not  return  home  imme¬ 
diately,  any  person  or  persons  may  kill  and  destroy  the  said  slave  by 
such  means  as  he  or  they  may  think  fit,  without  impeachment  of  any 
offence  for  so  doing. 

‘  Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  this  29th  June,  1850. 

‘  J.  T.  Miller,  J.  P. 

‘  W.  C.  Bettencourt,  J.  P.’* 

We  can  understand,  too,  the  motive  for  the  supplementary 
law  of  that  State,  which  enacts  that  when  a  runaway  slave  has 
been  killed,  in  obedience  to  such  a  proclamation,  his  value  shall 
be  assessed  by  a  jury,  and  two-thirds  of  that  value  paid  out  of 
the  public  treasury  to  the  master — a  law  which  accounts  foi 
the  following  advertisement,  published  by  the  aforesaid  Guil¬ 
ford  Horn ;  — 

‘  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  the  delivery 
of  the  said  Harry  to  me  at  Tosnott  Depot,  Eklgecombe  County ;  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  will  be  given  for  his  head.  He  has  a 
free  Mulatto  wife,  lately  removed  to  Wilmington,  with  whom  he  will 
likely  be  lurking.  Masters  of  vessels  are  cautioned  against  harbouring 
him,  as  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  will  be  exacted.’ 

Harry’s  head  represented  two-thirds  of  the  value  which  a 
jury  might  assess  for  his  whole  person.  Harry,  alive,  would 
probably  have  again  run  away  to«his  wife.  It  was  worth 
Mr.  Horn’s  while  to  offer  a  bribe  of  twenty-five  dollars  additional 
to  Harry’s  captors,  if  they  would  have  the  kindness  to  kill  him, 
instead  of  bringing  him  to  Tosnott  Depot. 

All  this  legislation  has  an  intelligible  object,  and  pursues  it 
by  intelligible  means.  But  there  are  other  slave  laws  which, 
perhaps  from  our  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  which  render 
them  necessary,  look,  to  European  eyes,  like  wanton  cruelty. 
The  Americans  probably  think  themselves  more  civilised 
than  the  most  barbarous  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  the 
Russians.  The  great  mitigation  of  the  slavery  of  Russia  is  the 
permission  given  by  the  master  to  his  serf  to  work,  to  trade, 
and  to  acquire  property  for  himself,  paying  to  his  master  a  rent, 
called  an  obroc.  It  is  an  arrangement  eminently  useful  to 
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both  parties  and  also  to  the  country.  There  are  considerable 
merchants,  bankers,  and  tradesmen  who  are  slaves,  whose  ser¬ 
vices  are  valuable  to  the  public,  and  whose  obroc  forms  the 
greater  part  of  their  masters’  income.  Such  contracts  under 
the  laws  of  the  Slave  States  are  not  merely  void,  .they  are 
offences  —  for  which  the  master  is  fined,  the  slave  punished, 
and  what  he  calls  his  property  is  confiscated. 

Thus  the  law  of  Mississippi  imposes  a  fine  on  a  master  con¬ 
victed  of  permitting  his  slave  to  cultivate  cotton  for  his  own 
use,  or  of  permitting  him  to  keep  stock  of  any  description,  or  of 
licensing  him  to  go  at  large  and  trade  as  a  freeman.  In  North 
Carolina  the  offence  is  committed  by  merely  allowing  the  slave  to 
go  at  large  as  a  freeman,  allowing  him  to  trade  is  not  essential. 
The  allowing  him  to  hire  himself  out  for  his  own  benefit  is 
punished  in  Georgia  by  a  fine  on  the  master  of  thirty  dollars  a 
week.  Of  course  the  slave  convicted  of  having  been  allowed  to 
grow  cotton,  or  of  having  been  allowed  to  keep  stock,  or  having 
been  allowed  to  go  at  large,  or  of  having  been  allowed  to  hire 
himself  out,  is  punished  separately. 

One  of  the  safest  modes  of  extinguishing  slavery  is  gradual 
emancipation.  It  was  thus  that  it  disappeared  in  England.  It 
is  also  the  best  palliative  of  existing  slavery.  It  holds  out  a 
reward  for  good  conduct,  the  only  permanent  reward  that  can 
be  held  out  to  a  slave.  It  substitutes  hope  for  fear.  But 
in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  it  is 
an  offence.  It  can  indeed  be  effected,  as  every  thing  can  be 
effected,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  law 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  emancipating  a  given  slave — but  every 
attempt  to  do  it  privately,  by  the  mere  will  of  the  master,  is 
punished,  as  respects  the  egaancipator  by  a  heavy  fine,  as  respects 
the  slave  by  his  being  sold  by  auction  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State. 

The  working  of  the  law  may  be  brought  practically  before 
the  reader  by  the  following  case.  A  man  named  Elisha 
Brazaelle,  a  planter  in  Jefferson  County,  Mississippi,  was 
nursed  during  a  long  illness  by  a  young  coloured  slave  girl. 
Feeling  that  he  owed  to  her  bis  life,  he  rewarded  her  by 
taking  her  to  Ohio,  a  Free  State,  and  educating  her  there. 
She  grew  up  an  intelligent  accomplished  woman,  and  he 
married  her,  having  previously  executed  a  deed  for  her  eman¬ 
cipation,  which  was  recorded  in  the  States  both  of  Ohio  and 
of  MississippL  He  had  by  her  a  son,  named  James  Monroe 
Brazaelle,  who,  from  his  parentage,  must  have  been  nearly 
white.  The  family  lived  for  many  years  in  Mississippi,  ajid 
Elisha  Brazaelle  died  there,  having  by  his  will,  which  I'ecited 
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and  condrmed  the  deed  of  emancipation,  provided  for  his  widow, 
and  devised  all  the  rest  of  his  property  to  his  son. 

Some  poor  and  distant  relations  in  North  Carolina  heard  of 
the  death,  and  filed  a  bill  in  the  Court  of  Equity  in  Mississippi, 
claiming  the  property,  and,  as  part  of  the  property,  claiming 
also  the  widow  and  son  of  the  testator.  The  case  is  reported  in 
Howard’s  Mississippi  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  837. 

We  copy  from  Mrs.  Stowe,  an  extract  from  the  judgment  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  one  Sharkey. 

*  To  give  validity,’  says  the  Judge,  ‘  to  the  deed  of  emancipation 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  declared  policy,  and  contrary  to  a  positive 
law  of  the  State. 

‘  The  policy  of  a  State  is  indicated  by  the  general  course  of  legis¬ 
lation  on  a  given  subject ;  and  we  find  that  free  negroes  are  deemed 
offensive,  because  they  are  not  permitted  to  emigrate  to,  or  remain 
in,  the  State.  They  are  allowed  few  privileges,  and  subject  to  heavy 
penalties  for  offences.  They  are  required  to  leave  the  State  within 
thirty  days  after  notice,  and  in  the  meantime  to  give  security  for 
good  behaviour ;  and  those  of  them  who  can  lawfully  remain  must 
register  and  carry  with  them  their  certificates,  or  they  may  be 
committed  to  jail.  It  would  also  violate  a  positive  law,  passed  by 
the  Legislature,  expressly  to  maintain  this  settled  policy,  and  to 
prevent  emancipation.  No  owner  can  emancipate  his  slave,  but  by 
deed  or  will  properly  attested,  or  acknowledged  in  Court,  and  proof 
to  the  Legislature  that  such  slave  has  performed  some  meritorious 
act  for  the  benefit  of  the  master,  or  some  distinguished  service  for 
the  State ;  and  the  deed  or  will  can  have  no  validity  until  ratified  by 
a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  believed  that  this  law  and 
policy  are  too  essentially  important  to  the  interests  of  our  citizens  to 
permit  them  to  be  evaded. 

‘  The  state  of  the  case  shows  conclusively  that  the  emancipation 
had  its  origin  in  an  offence  against  morality,  pernicious  and  detestable 
as  an  example.  —  But  above  all,  it  seems  to  have  been  planned  and 
executed  with  a  fixed  design  to  evade  the  rigour  of  the  laws  of  this 
State.  The  acts  of  the  party  in  going  to  Ohio  with  the  slave,  and 
there  executing  the  deed,  and  his  immediate  return  to  this  State, 
point,  with  unerring  certainty,  to  his  purpose  and  object.  The  laws 
of  this  State  cannot  be  thus  defrauded  of  their  operation  by  one  of 
our  own  citizens.  If  we  could  have  any  doubts  alraut  the  principle, 
the  cose  reported  in  1  Randolph,  15.  would  remove  them. 

*  As  we  think  the  validity  of  the  deed  must  depend  upon  the  laws 
of  this  State,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  it  could 
have  any  force  by  the  laws  of  Ohio.  If  it  were  even  valid  there,  it 
can  have  no  force  here.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  negroes,  John 
Monroe  Brazaelle  and  his  mother,  are  still  slaves,  and  a  part  of  the 
estate  of  Elisha  Brazaelle.  They  have  not  acquired  a  right  to  their 
freedom  under  the  will ;  for,  even  if  the  clause  in  the  will  were 
sufficient  for  that  purpose,  their  emancipation  has  not  been  consum¬ 
mated  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature. 
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*  John  Monroe  Brazaelle,  being  a  slave,  cannot  take  the  property 
as  devisee ;  and  I  apprehend  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  cannot  be  held 
in  trust  for  him.  Independent  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  ad* 
judicated  cases,  our  statute  law  prohibits  slaves  from  owning  certain 
kinds  of  property  ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Legislature  sup¬ 
posed  they  were  extending  the  Act  as  far  as  it  could  be  necessary  to 
exclude  them  from  owning  any  property,  as  the  prohibition  includes 
that  kind  of  property  which  they  would  most  likely  be  permitted  to 
own  without  interruption,  to  wit,  hogs,  horses,  cattle,  &c.  &c.  They 
cannot  be  prohibited  from  holding  such  property,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  of  a  dangerous  or  offensive  character,  but  because  it  was 
deemed  impolitic  for  them  to  hold  property  of  any  description.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  Elisha  Brazaelle’s  heirs  are  entitled  to  the 
property.’  • 


The  property  being,  the  estate,  the  slaves,  and,  among  the 
slaves,  the  widow  and  son  and  devisee  of  the  testator,  educated 
in  affluence,  freedom  and  refinement,  and  now  slaves  for 
ever. 

When  we  look  back  at  this  frightful  code  we  feel  the  force 
of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  remark,  that  it  is  not  by  insulated  attempts 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  slaves  on  any  given  plantation, 
but  by  repealing  the  local  legislation  of  the  Slave  States,  that 
permanent  or  general  improvement  is  to  be  effected.  While 
the  laws  remain  unaltered  nothing  can  be  done.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  the  case  of  a  Georgian,  who  succeeds,  when  he  comes  of 
age,  to  a  property  consisting  of  2000  acres  of  land,  with 
the  necessary  buildings  and  live  and  dead  stock,  including  in  the 
live  stock  500  slaves.  Let  him  be  convinced  of  the  wickedness 
of  slave  holding,  and  of  the  still  greater  wickedness  of  slave 
trading,  and  resolved  at  least  to  free  his  own  soul  from  the  crime. 
The  obvious  course  is  to  do  as  George  Shelby  does  in  ‘  Uncle 
Tom,’  to  emancipate  his  slaves,  and  retain  them  as  free  labourers 
on  wages.  This  is  illegal;  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Sharkey, 
*  it  is  an  offence  against  morality,  pernicious  and  detestable  as 
*an  example.’  The  master  who  is  guilty  of  emancipating  is 
fined  1000  dollars.  The  slave  who  is  convicted  of  having  been 
emancipated  is  to  be  sold  by  public  outcry  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State.  If  he  cannot  emancipate  his  slaves  in  Georgia,  he  may 
take  them  to  a  Free  State  and  set  them  free  there.  To  do 
so  of  course  is  utter  ruin,  the  land  without  the  slaves  is  value¬ 
less  ;  but  he  prefers  ruin  to  self-reproach.  But  not  one  of  them 
can  read  or  write — they  can  do  nothing  but  grow  cotton  and 
pick  it.  Five  hundred  such  helpless  beings  cast  adrift  in  a  Free 
State,  in  which  a  negro  is  an  object  of  contempt  and  disgust. 
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would  starve.  He  must  attempt  to  educate  and  prepare  them 
for  freedom,  and  begins  by  having  them  taught  to  read. 
It  is  illegal — it  subjects  him  to  a  tine  of  thirty  dollars  for 
each  offence ;  that  is  to  say,  for  each  time  that  each  slave  is 
instructed,  and  subjects  his  coloured  teachers,  male  and  female, 
to  imprisonment  and  thirty-nine  lashes. 

He  submits  then  to  retain  them  on  his  estate,  but  resolves  that 
at  least  none  shall  be  sold  off.  He  is  forced  to  be  a  slave  holder, 
but  thanks  God  that  he  cannot  be  forced  to  be  a  slave  trader. 
But  the  laws  of  population  pursue  their  irresistible  course. 
In  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  expense  of  a  child  falls  not  on 
the  parents,  but  on  their  master,  there  can  be  no  preventive 
check.  In  a  plantation  in  which  the  negroes  are  not  over¬ 
worked  or  underfed,  there  can  be  no  physical  check.  Nothing 
but  the  most  grinding  oppression,  or  the  disproportion  between 
the  sexes  incident  to  a  country  that  imports  slaves,  can  prevent 
a  slave  population  from  doubling  every  twenty-five  years.  In 
fact,  notwithstanding  much  oppression,  the  slave  population  of 
the  United  States  does  double  in  a  less  period  than  every 
twenty-five  years.  In  a  few  years,  therefore,  the  500  slaves 
with  whom  our  planter  begun  have  increased  to  750 — in  a 
few  years  more  they  will  be  1000 — the  2000  acres  cannot 
employ  them :  they  soon  will  not  be  able  to  feed  them.  He 
attempts  to  relieve  himself  by  letting  those  who  think  that 
they  can  shift  for  themselves  go  at  large.  It  is  illegal — as 
before,  he  is  fined  and  the  slave  is  punished.  He  thinks  that 
he  may  be  able  to  turn  to  account  some  of  the  outlying  portions 
of  his  estate,  and  to  diminish  the  burden  of  its  excessive  popu¬ 
lation,  by  letting  his  slaves  cultivate  it  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  support  themselves  by  keeping  stock  on  it.  It  is  illegal — 
he  is  fined,  the  slave  is  punished,  and  the  stock  is  confiscated 
and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  and  of  the  informer. 
By  the  time  he  is  between  sixty  and  seventy,  his  slaves  have 
increased  from  500  to  1500.  His  whole  land  is  devoted  to 
their  support  and  is  insufficient.  He  must  either  starve  them 
or  sell  them.  And  these  are  the  laws  of  a  country  that  calls 
itself  free. 

We  have  said  that  such  oppression  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Naples,  in  Turkey,  or  in  Russia.  We  do  not  believe  that  such 
oppression  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  civilised 
or  uncivilised.  We  do  not  believe  that  such  oppression  ever 
existed  before.  The  slavery  of  Greece,  as  well  as  that  of  Rome, 
was  atrocious.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  far  more  cruel-7 
using  the  word  cruel  to  signify  the  infliction  of  torture  or  death, 
—  than  that  of  America.  It  was  characterised  by  the  indif- 
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ference  to  human  life  and  to  human  suffering  which  belongs 
to  Paganism.  But  its  oppression  was  less  degrading,  less  sys¬ 
tematic,  less  unrelenting.  It  deprived  the  slave  of  liberty,  but 
it  left  him  hope.  It  gave  to  the  master  full  power  to  illtreat 
his  slaves,  but  it  also  gave  to  him  full  power  to  benefit  them. 
The  slave  might  be  instructed,  he  might  have  his  peculium, 
he  might  have  his  freedom. 

‘  Et  spes  libertatis  erat,  et  cura  peculi.’ 

Republican  America  has  elaborated  a  tyranny  such  as  no  de¬ 
mocracy,  no  aristocracy,  no  monarchy,  no  despotism,  ever  per¬ 
petrated,  or,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  imagined. 

But  how  is  the  alteration  of  these  laws  to  be  effected  ? 

With  few,  we  fear  very  few,  exceptions,  the  minds  of  all 
classes  in  the  Slave  States  seem,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  be 
perverted.  The  higher  classes,  the  workers  and  breeders  of 
slaves,  are  blinded  by  their  interests.  The  lower  classes,  the 
‘poor  white  trash,’  whom  the  want  of  education,  the  want  of 
employment,  and  the  disgracefulness  of  labour,  have  degraded 
below  the  level  of  the  lowest  Euro^jean  proletaires,  are  ferocious 

f artisans  of  every  law  which  keeps  another  class  below  them. 

t  is  some  consolation  in  their  misery,  that  they  have  a  right 
to  trample  on  the  majority  of  their  fellow  citizens.  They  con¬ 
stitute  the  ferocious  mob  which  the  slave  owners  and  slave 
traders  let  loose  on  all  who  are  suspected  of  being  abolitionists. 

As  for  the  clergy,  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  United 
States,  the  body  through  whose  influence  slavery  was  gradually 
extinguished  in  Europe,  they  are  utterly  corrupted  by  their 
subserviency  to  their  employers.  Some  of  them  are  members 
of  the  vigilance  committees,  who  form  an  Inquisition,  differing 
from  that  of  Rome  only  in  that  it  persecutes  abolitionists  instead 
of  heretics,  and  that  its  proceedings  are  illegal,  and  consequently 
that  it  employs  mobs  for  its  instruments  instead  of  officials 
All  of  them  have  prostituted  their  knowledge,  and  the  respect 
due  to  their  functions  by  indiscriminate  defence,  not  only  of 
slavery,  but  of  the  very  laws  which,  as  we  have  seen,  while  they 
last,  render  slavery  irremediable. 

There  is  not  a  Slave  State  in  which  an  attempt  to  repeal  these 
laws  would  not  be  worse  than  fruitless,  in  which  it  would  not 
expose  its  proposers,  and  all  who  w’ere  suspected  of  approving 
the  proposal,  to  insults,  assaults,  and  perhaps  death.  Such 
a  repeal  must  be  im|K)sed  from  without,  there  is  no  tendency 
towards  it  within.  The  slavery  of  the  British  colonies  was 
softened,  and  finally  abolished,  by  the  central  Government.  If 
it  had  been  left  to  the  local  legislatures,  it  would  have  been  still 
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existing,  probably  unmitigated,  perhaps  exasperated.  The 
United  States  possess  a  central  authority,  which  has  power  to 
declare  all  these  laws  unconstitutional  and  void;  which  can 
repeal  them  and  prohibit  their  reenactment;  but  such  enact¬ 
ments  could  be  made  binding  on  all  the  States  only  by  being 
introduced  as  amendments  into  the  Constitution.  The  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the 
constitutions  of  nations  which  have  created  them  de  novo,  instead 
of  gradually  evolving  them,  can  be  altered  only  by  a  slow  and 
difficult  process.  Congress  cannot  make  amendments  in  it 
without  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses,  and  cannot 
call  a  convention  to  make  them  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  when  made  they 
require  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

The  Free  States  are  now  sixteen,  the  Slave  States  fifteen.  To 
obtmn  the  requisite  majority  of  tlu’ee-fourths,  six  of  the  Slave 
States  must  join  the  Free  States.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
to  be  hoped  for  now.  If,  under  the  operation  of  the  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  Act,  two  or  three  more  Slave  States  are  added  to 
the  Union,  it  will  become  obviously  impossible.  That  Act, 
however,  is  not  part  of  the  Constitution.  Congress,  by  a 
simple  majority,  can  repeal  it,  and  arrest  the  territorial  pro¬ 
gress  of  slavery.  It  can  also  repeal  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act, 
and  relieve  the  Northerns  from  the  hateful  liability  to  become 
slave  hunters  for  the  Southerns.  But  it  can  do  no  more. 

Beyond  the  repeal  of  these  Acts,  what  can  an  American 
statesman,  anxious  to  free  his  country  from  this  intolerable  load 
of  misery  and  crime,  effect  ?  He  may  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  ameliorating  influence  of  knowledge  and  religion  will 
induce  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  themselves  to 
amend  gradually  their  atrocious  slave  codes.  He  may  console 
himself  with  such  a  hope.  We  should  be  sorry  to  deprive  him 
of  it,  but  we  do  not  share  it.  Public  opinion  in  the  Slave 
States  instead  of  improving  is  deteriorating.  There  are  no 
instruments  by  which  it  can  be  enlightened  or  shamed.  The 
press,  the  pulpit,  the  legislative  bodies  are  silenced.  Any  man 
‘  ‘tainted,’ to  use  the  language  of  a  Southern  Presbyterian  clei^- 
man,  *  with  the  blood-hound  principles  of  abolition,’  or  even 
suspected  of  being  so  tainted,  is  ruined,  outraged,  and  exiled, 
if  he  is  allowed  to  live. 

That  Providence  will,  in  its  own  way  and  in  its  own  time, 
work  out  a  cure,  we  believe ;  because  we  believe  improvement, 
progressive,  though  always  slow  and  often  interrupted,  to  be 
among  the  laws  by  which  this  earth  is  governed.  But  we  do 
not  venture  to  hope  that  we,  or  our  sons,  or  our  grandsons, 
will  see  American  slavery  extirpated  from  the  earth. 
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Art.  IL  —  1.  Travels  in  Siberia.  By  S.  S.  HiLL.  2  vole. 

1854. 

2.  Revelations  of  Siberia.  By  A  BANISHED  Lady.  1853. 

j^iBERiA  is  seldom  visited  by  travellers.  A  book  about  it  is  a 

rarity,  and  genuine  information  scarce;  we  have  conse¬ 
quently  read  with  pleasure  these  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Hill,  who, 
with  great  perseverance  and  endurance,  crossed  the  desolate 
region  between  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Kamschatka,  and  has 
written  an  intelligent,  unpretending  account  of  his  journey. 
Although  he  published  bis  book  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  it  was  written  in,  and  relates  to,  times  of  peace,  and 
he  does  not  pretend  to  afford  details  of  special  and  immediate 
importance;  nevertheless,  all  accounts  enabling  us  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  of  the  condition  of  any  part  of  the  power¬ 
ful  empire  with  which  we  are  now  in  conflict,  have  certainly  a 
peculiar  interest. 

The  absence  of  the  usual  incitements  to  travelling — the  hope 
of  either  pleasure  or  profit,  causes  strangers  rarely  to  visit  such 
a  country.  As  pleasure  is  little  looked  for  in  so  wild  and 
dreary  a  district,  so  the  severe  obstructions  to  commerce  which 
exist  in  the  climate  and  physical  character  of  the  soil  reduce 
to  a  very  small  number  the  traders  who  frequent  it.  Their 
visits  are  likewise  obstructed  by  the  regulations  and  restrio- 
tions  of  the  government.  And  while  foreigners  are  thus  in¬ 
fluenced,  the  European  subjects  of  Bussia  have  their  own 
reasons  for  avoiding  Siberia.  They  connect  it  with  Asia, 
distinguishing  it  from  Russia  Proper,  and  hold  even  its  name 
in  abhorrence,  from  its  associations  with  the  miseries  of  exile. 
Thus,  little  visited,  it  is  seldom  described ;  and  the  state  of  the 
country,  though  in  many  respects  very  singular  and  interesting, 
is  rather  guessed  at  than  well  known. 

The  western  province  of  Siberia  has  a  population  of  nearly 
three  millions  and  a  half,  while  that  of  the  Eastern  province 
reaches  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  million  :  but  though  the  climate 
is  better  towards  the  west,  the  darkness,  the  intense  cold,  and 
the  length  of  the  winter,  are  in  both  provinces  insui)crable  bar¬ 
riers  to  any  great  social  comfort  and  improvement. 

There  is  likewise  an  invincible  impediment  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  people  (again  affecting  both  provinces)  in  the  phy¬ 
sical  aspect  of  the  country.  Throughout  its  whole  length, 
its  highest  levels  are  towards  the  southern,  and  its  lowest  to- 
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wards  the  northern  frontier.  Three  large  rivers,  comprehending 
the  chief  drainage  of  the  continent,  have  their  sources  in  the 
southern  mountains,  and  receiving  numerous  tributaries,  flow  in 
broad  channels  to  the  north,  into  the  ice-bound  Arctic  Ocean. 
Hence  two  vast  and  unconquerable  evils  arise,  —  the  prevention 
of  a  commerce  "which  rivers  would  have  facilitated  had  they 
flowed  into  an  accessible  and  open  sea,  and  the  conversion  of  a 
vast  territory  into  dreary  swamps.  For  while  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  which  often  takes  place  rapidly  from  a  sudden  in¬ 
crease  of  temperature,  or  through  heavy  Mis  of  rain,  is  going 
on  in  the  south,  the  more  northern  channels  and  estuaries  still 
continue  frozen.  The  floating  ice  is  there  arrested,  and  large 
barriers  are  formed,  damming  back  the  rolling  floods,  by 
which  w'hole  surrounding  districts  are  rapidly  overflowed.  The 
dreary  plains  which  are  thus  deluged  have  no  fixed  inhabitants, 
and  form  one  of  the  most  miserable  parts  of  the  globe  inhabited 
by  man. 

Being  thus,  by  the  northerly  course  of  the  rivers,  deprived  of 
the  ordinary  means  for  the  conveyance  of  their  merchandise,  the 
traders  of  Siberia  are  reduced,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  caravans.  In  the  western  province,  goods  are  moved 
in  carts  or  sledges,  which  travel  in  long  trains,  in  order  that  the 
drivers  may  protect  and  assist  each  other.  In  the  eastern,  rein¬ 
deer  or  packhorses  are  used,  in  similar  strings.  The  horses, 
being  nearly  always  white  in  colour,  and  small  in  size,  are  won¬ 
derfully  active  and  enduring.  At  every  season  their  laboiir  is 
very  severe.  The  loose  snows  of  autumn,  the  intense  cold  of 
winter,  the  storms  and  swamps  of  spring  and  summer,  enUul 
struggles  which  none  but  the  hardiest  animals  could  attempt. 
Even  of  this  sturdy  breed  numbers  perish  on  their  journies,  from 
accidents,  over-exertion,  and  the  attacks  of  bears,  which  the 
nightly  fires  do  not  always  succeed  in  scaring.  The  treatment 
by  their  masters  also  calls  forth  additional  sympathy  for  these 
willing  servants.  When  the  day’s  march  is  over,  and  the  ex¬ 
hausted  drove  is  collected  round  the  trees  or  bushes  which  are 
to  form  their  shelter  for  the  night,  they  are  kept  for  hours 
without  food.  Though  the  grass  around  them  is  plentiful,  or 
the’  pasture  abounding  in  the  wild  rhubarb,  of  which  these 
patient  animals  are  so  fond,  the  custom  is  never  transgressed ; 
the  drivers  assert  that  it  is  always  injurious  to  them  to  give 
them  food  before  they  have  had  some  time  to  recover  from  the 
exertions  which  they  had  made.  Three,  four,  and  sometimes 
five  hundred  horses  forming  one  caravan,  frequent  losses 
attending  their  march,  and  a  large  number  of  men  being  re¬ 
quired  to  conduct  them,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  traus- 
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port  of  merchandise  is  very  expensive  in  eastern  Siberia.  The 
winter  is  the  usual  time  when  it  is  undertaken,  for  in  this 
choice  of  evils  cold  is  esteemed  the  least.  When  the  snow 
becomes  trodden,  the  horses  follow  the  tracks  most  implicitly, 
very  rarely  treading  on  the  adjoining  loose  snow,  except  on 
meeting  other  carts  or  horses.  In  winter,  too,’  it  is  generally 
calm,  but  in  spring  and  autumn  the  sweeping  gales  drift  the 
snow  to  extraordinary  depths,  while  in  summer  there  are 
swamps  and  floods  to  be  contended  witli. 

But  though  traffic  be  difficult  and  expensive  it  is  necessary 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  people.  The  soil  itself,,  indeed, 
is  fertile,  but,  except  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  year,  it  is 
always  more  or  less  covered  with  snow,  while  during  the  open 
months  frosty  nights  often  occur,  so  that  only  a  scanty  supply 
of  native  produce  can  be  raised.  When  the  ground  is  open  no 
time  is  lost  in  preparing  it  for  the  crops ;  and  a  rapid  growth 
is  caused  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun  and  the  moisture  of  the 
earth.  Hay  crops  are  chiefly  harvested  for  the  use  of  the 
cattle;  the  horses  being  longer  able  to  scratch  through  the 
snow,  are  left  to  subsist  upon  the  grass  which  is  buried  beneath. 
Rye,  oats,  and  even  wheat  of  a  Himalayan  variety,  are  culti¬ 
vated  ;  so  are  hops  of  an  inferior  description,  and  some  flax. 
Mr.  Hill,  too,  says  that  he  found  carrots  and  potatoes  at 
Ikaterinburg,  but  they  were  very  bad,  and  those  that  are  grown 
to  the  eastward  are  no  better. 

Deficient  in  the  supply  of  good  vegetables,  and  having 
very  limited  means  of  fattening  animals,  the  luxuries  of  the 
Siberian  tables  are  chiefly  confined  to  game  and  fish ;  and  the 
quantity  of  salt  provisions  used  by  all  classes  gives  rise  to 
frequent  scurvy,  from  which  the  suffering  of  the  population  is 
excessive.  During  his  stay  in  some  of  the  towns,  Mr.  Hill 
was  entertained  at  dinners  where  the  guests  were  feasted  with 
various  delicacies,  including  wines  from  France.  These  feasts, 
however,  differ  widely  from  the  ordinary  way  of  living,  which  is 
far  from  luxurious  among  the  upper  classes,  still  less  inviting 
among  the  middle,  scanty  among  the  lower,  and  absolutely 
revolting  among  the  semi-savages  wluch  form  the  lowest.  A 
stchec,  or  meat  stew,  was  the  repast  to  which  our  traveller 
looked  forward  when  tolerably  good  quarters  were  in  view. 
Once  he  detected  a  peculiar  flavour,  which  was  admitted  to  be 
that  of  horse  flesh ;  and  at  another  time  hunger  nearly  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  stew  one  of  his  own  packhorses ;  but  with  these 
exceptions,  more  common  meats  were  made  use  of.  A  sam¬ 
ovar,  or  kind  of  urn,  in  which  the  tea  is  boiled,  is  found  in 
all  but  the  poorest  houses;  and  he  derived  great  consolation 
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from  the  caravan  tea  with  which  he  supplied  himself  in  various 
towns.  Another  traveller*,  in  the  same  dreary  country,  thus 
describes  a  dinner  which  was  provided  for  him  at  Tomsk. 
There  were  three  courses :  first  came  soup  made  of  grits,  cab¬ 
bage,  and  water ;  then  bread  and  salted  cucumber ;  the  third 
course  consisting  of  fresh  cucumber  and  pickled  mushrooms, 
with  bread  and  tea.  He  adds,  he  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  hostess  with  whom  he  was  living,  for  such  was  the 
ordinary  diet  of  the  middle  classes.  In  the  agreeable  book  of 
a  Polish  lady  who  was  exiled  to  Berezov,  we  read  a  vivid 
description  of  her  dismay,  when,  on  arriving  hungry  at  the 
town  destined  to  be  her  future  residence,  she  found  that  it 
possessed  no  market  for  provisions.  *  Where  do  you  get  your 
*food?’  she  eagerly  inquired  of  the  Cossack  who  was  the 
corductor  to  her  lodgings.  ‘Everybody  gets  his  food  where 

*  he  can,’  was  the  discouraging  reply.  And  when  hunger 
compelled  her  pointedly  to  inquire  whether  he  could  not  pro¬ 
vide  her  with  something  from  his  own  stores,  sour  ducks,  he 
replied,  were  all  that  he  had  to  give  her ;  but,  upon  trial,  sour 
being  found  synonymous  with  putrid,  the  unhappy  applicant 
went  suppririess  to  bed. 

Barshtch,  or  beetroot  prepared  somewhat  similarly  to  sour 
krout,  is  a  popular  Siberian  dish,  and  is  differently  seasoned 
sometimes  with  onions,  sometimes  with  spices  or  bay  leaves; 
and  is  far  better  than  a  compound  of  nettles  which  are  culti¬ 
vated  near  the  river  Lena  and  used  as  vegetables.  Sorrel,  also, 
is  so  consumed  where  it  can  be  found.  The  seeds  of  cedar 
are  much  eaten  near  the  Tartar  frontier.  And  when  Mr. 
Hill  was  riding  through  the  swamps  with  his  Yakonte  guides, 
having  only  a  small  stock  of  food,  his  curiosity  was  much 
excited  as  to  the  contents  of  a  large  cauldron  which  his  com¬ 
panions  were  boiling.  He  went  to  examine  their  mess,  and 
found  it  ‘to  consist  of  the  bark  of  the  spruce  chopped  into 
‘  small  pieces  and  boiled  with  the  glutinous  tops  of  the  sprouts 

*  of  the  same  tree.’  They  ate  this  with  apparently  as  much 
satisfaction  as  if  they  were  over  a  bowl  of  beef  stew.  Coarse, 
however,  as  arc  these  articles  of  food,  there  is  nothing  unclean 
in*the  use  of  them.  It  is  to  the  food  of  miserable  Ostiaks  round 
Berezov,  and  similar  hordes  of  the  north  and  east,  some  of  the 
lowest  inhabitants  of  a  civilised  nation,  that  the  word  revolting 
is  applicable.  They  prefer  their  food  raw,  and  not  only  devour 
foxes,  crows,  and  bears,  but  even  their  entrails,  and  those 
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putrid.  *  In  this  respect  they  are  not  a  whit  more  fastidious 
‘  than  dogs.’  * 

Mr.  Hill,  in  his  description  of  the  population,  divides  the  free 
inhabitants  into  four  classes,  and  makes  separate  mention  of  the 
exiles.  The  four  classes  comprise,  1.  The  civil  and  military 
authorities.  2.  The  clergy.  3.  The  principals  and  agents  of 
mining  companies;  the  merchants  and  those  employed  by  them. 
4.  The  holders  of  the  smaller  government  appointments ;  the  in¬ 
ferior  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  peasants.  He  speaks  very 
favourably  of  the  higher  classes,  who  arc  resident  almost  wholly 
within  the  towns,  and  appear  to  be  intelligent,  hospitable,  and 
kind  hearted.  The  clergy  consist  of  two  orders,  the  monastic 
and  the  secular.  The  Monastic,  or  *  Black’  clergy,  comprehend 
all  the  bishops  and  dignitaries,  among  whom  celibacy  is  required. 
The  Secular,  or  White  clergy,  comprise  the  popes  or  district 
clergy,  who  cannot  be  ordained  as  long  as  they  arc  single,  but 
who,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  wife,  are  forbidden  to 
re-marry.  The  popes  who  lose  their  wives  commonly  enter 
the  monastic  order,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  of  the 
higher  preferments.  The  secular  clergy  is  little  respected. 
The  Emperor  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  its  ecclesiastical  affairs 
being  administered  by  a  synod,  unlimited  in  numbers,  composed 
of  clergy  and  laity.  There  are  in  Russia  about  fifty  sects, 
whose  differences  relate  more  frequently  to  forms  and  cere¬ 
monies  than  to  doctrines,  but  the  toleration  shown  to  them 
was  considerably  restricted  under  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor 
Nicholas. 

The  third  class  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hill  has  very  little  to 
recommend  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  for  the  most  part  com¬ 
posed  of  men  who  are  venal,  corrupt,  and  demoralised,  offensive 
to  strangers,  and  mistrusted  by  their  own  countrymen. 

The  Chinovnik,  or  holders  of  small  ofiSces  under  the  state, 
‘  proceed  generally  from  the  humbler  classes  of  the  people ;  but 

*  they  have  been  provided  by  the  government  with  sufficient 

*  education  to  make  themselves  respected.  It  is  common  to 

*  excuse  them,  at  least  for  the  venality  for  which  they  are  re- 

*  markable,  by  the  plea  of  their  insufficient  salaries  ;  but  their 

*  pay  has  been  augmented  during  the  present  reign,  for  the 
‘  purpose  of  removing  this  convenient  pretext,  without  having 

*  produced  any  reform ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  but  one  of  a 

*  number  of  faults  which  make  up  their  character.  The  paren- 

*  tal  and  filial  ties  are  weak  among  them ;  and  as  to  the  con- 
‘  jugal,  they  too  frequently  exist  only  in  law  and  in  name. 
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‘  This  class  of  men  live  without  having  subjected  one  passion 
‘  of  our  nature  to  that  control  over  its  tendency  to  excess, 

*  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  in  the  character  of  civilised 
‘  man.’  {Hill,  i.  310.)  This  censure  is  abundantly  confirmed 
by  other  writers,  and  among  them,  by  that  enterprising,  cou¬ 
rageous  traveller  Mrs.  Pfeiffer.  She  made  her  journey  round 
the  world  alone,  provided  neither  with  courier  nor  servant, 
nor  with  the  ample  purse  which  commands  respect ;  she  visited 
South  America,  Tahiti,  China,  Sincapore,  crossed  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  India  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  with  some  misadven¬ 
tures,  indeed,  as  was  more  than  probable  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
she  reached  Russia  that  she  met  with  the  maximum  of  insult¬ 
ing  interference  and  interruption ;  and  it  was  then  from  the 
Emperor’s  chinovik.  The  agents  of  companies  are  also  noto¬ 
rious  for  the  irregularities  of  their  lives ;  whilst  the  tradesmen 
and  artisans  *  riot  in  all  excesses,  and  are  addicted  to  all  the 
‘  vices  that  belong  to  the  most  degraded  state  of  society  that 
‘  can  be  imagined.’  (i.  311.) 

The  fourth  class  comprises  the  rough  uneducated  peasants, 
who  fare  hardly,  and  share  with  the  exiles  the  agricultural  and 
mining  labour  of  the  country.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  dirt  and  their  drunkenness. 

These  exiles  form  a  large  portiop  of  the  population ;  Siberia 
being,  in  fact,  one  vast  penal  settlement;  for  although  the 
proportion  of  political  and  criminal  exiles  varies  in  the  western 
and  eastern  provinces,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  political 
oflenders  being  suflered  to  remain  in  the  western,  the  most 
tolerable  province,  there  are  exiles  in  both  districts.  The 
number  annually  passing  out  of  Russia  over  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains  is  returned  at  10,000  * ;  but  as  it  includes  many  of  the 
wives  of  the  persons  banished,  some  of  whom,  in  consequence 
of  the  length  and  hazards  of  the  journey  never  reach  their 
destination,  the  actual  annual  increase  of  the  population  by  this 
means  does  not  probably  exceed  8000  persons. 

‘  The  exiles  are  formed  into  five  distinct  classes,  and  every  one 
receives  the  treatment  in  the  country  which  is  proportionate  to  the 
ofience  to  be  expiated. 

*  The  first  class  consists  of  those  who  are  condemned  for  the  highest 
crimes  and  offences  against  the  law  of  Russia.  The  second  class 
comprises  all  those  who  are  found  in  a  state  of  vagrancy  throughout 
the  country.  The  third  class  consists  in  those  condemned  by  the 
courts  established  in  the  villages,  and  for  the  most  part  for  petty 
offences.  The  fifth  class  is  composed  of  serfs  condemned  by  the 
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order  of  the  government,  upon  application  from  the  proprietors  of 
the  estates  to  which  they  belong.’  {^HiUy  i.  256.) 


Neither  political  nor  criminal  exiles  are  suffered  to  engage 
in  any  trade  or  handicraft.  In  regard  to  actual  settlement, 
restraint,  and  civil  disabilities,  the  punishment  of  both  is  at  first 
pretty  much  the  same.  However,  after  a  time,  great  distinc¬ 
tions  arise ;  and  while  the  restraint  of  the  political  exiles 
diminishes,  so  that  in  a  year  or  two  they  move  in  a  rank  of 
society  similar  to  that  which  they  enjoyed  in  Russia,  the 
criminal  exiles  remain  degraded  and  depressed,  continuing 
throughout  their  lives  to  suffer  from  the  moral  stain  that  they 
have  incurred.  Those  of  the  minor  degrees  of  guilt  are  some¬ 
times  settled  in  already  existing  villages,  sometimes  in  places 
purposely  built  for  their  reception.  They  must  not  sleep  out 
of  their  locations.  The  government  gives  them  an  allowance 
in  money,  and  for  the  three  first  years  they  are  exempt  from 
taxes.  At  the  head  of  each  of  these  villages  there  is  a  soldier, 
usually  a  Cossack,  who  administers  justice  in  minor  cases  by 
soundly  thrashing  with  a  stick  the  offenders  whom  he  con¬ 
victs  ;  but  leaving  both  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  graver 
charges  to  be  administered  by  the  circuit  ms^istrate.  The 
most  criminal  of  the  exiles  are  sent  to  the  silver  mines  of 
Nertchinsk,  the  Norfolk  Island  of  Siberia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkoutsk. 

A  large  number  of  political  exiles  were  congregated  at 
Irkoutsk,  when  Mr.  Hill  was  there.  Their  sentence  was  chiefly 
that  of  perpetual  labour  in  the  mines,  but  it  was  not  literally 
enforcecL  They  were  treated,  nevertheless,  with  considerable 
severity.  Their  dress  was  the  dress  of  convicts ;  various  toils 
were  imposed  upon  them,  especially  the  grinding  of  com  with 
large  hand-mills.  Their  prison  had  at  first  no  windows,  and 
was  to  the  last  degree  gloomy  and  wretched ;  but  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an  improvement.  Their  wives 
petitioned  the  Emperor ;  the  petition  was  listened  to,  windows 
were  pierced  in  the  walls,  and  other  comforts  afforded  which 
the  inmates  had  hitherto  been  denied.  Those  who  had  been  in 
the  prison  for  two  years,  the  amount  of  labour  having  been 
gradually  diminished,  were  at  length  set  free,  and  permitted  to 
live  in  certain  villages  which  were  indicated.  In  three  years 
they  received  a  further  remission,  they  were  allowed  to  fix 
upon  any  village  in  the  same  government,  and  to  settle  there  as 
colonists.  Finally,  they  received  a  further  extension  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  were  permitted  to  choose  any  town  for  their  residence; 
two  restrictions  being  alone  maintained,  —  the  necessity  of  re- 
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maining  in  the  town  they  had  chosen,  and  the  prohibition  from 
practising  any  art  or  trade. 

Politi^  exiles  are  permitted  to  receive  gifts  in  goods,  and 
likewise  in  money,  provided  the  sum  is  annually  less  than  170/. 

In  some  instances  no  sentence  of  conBscation  is  pronounced 
upon  the  property  of  the  wives  of  exiles.  Thus  some  among 
those  that  are  banished  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  moderate  in¬ 
comes;  but  they  amount  only  to  a  small  proportion.  The 
greater  number  have  no  more  than  the  small  government  allow¬ 
ance,  and  support  themselves  chiefly  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
land.  In  this  respect,  their  superintendence  and  labour  is 
very  useful,  especially  in  the  districts  where  the  workmen  con- 
^ue  to  migrate  for  the  summer  months  to  obtain  employment 
at  the  mines.  These  migrations  were  formerly  great  impedi¬ 
ments  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land.  It  was  natural 
that  the  population  should  prefer  roaming  and  the  occasional 
earning  of  large  wages  in  the  search  for  precious  metals,  to  the 
monotony  of  a  steady  pursuit  of  agricultural  labour  at  home. 
Many  districts  were  nearly  deserted  at  the  season  when  the 
tillage  of  the  soil  was  required.  There  necessarily  resulted  a 
scarcity  of  provisions.  At  length  the  government  interfered. 
Villages  were  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  various 
mines ;  residents  were  supplied  for  them ;  the  working  of  the 
mines  was  systematised  and  improved.  While  the  condition  of 
the  miners  has  been  raised  by  fixed  residence  near  their  work, 
and  uninterrupted  employment,  the  agricultural  labourers  are 
likewise  gmners  from  the  ready  markets  for  their  produce 
which  the  mining  settlements  create.  The  erection  of  these 
villages  has  been  successful  wherever  it  has  been  undertaken ; 
as  yet,  however,  it  has  been  only  partial ;  and  where  it  has  not 
been  attempted,  the  political  exiles  are  especially  useful  as 
cultivators. 

To  its  abundant  and  valuable  minerals,  Siberia,  and  indeed 
Russia  Proper,  owes  a  vast  accession  of  wealth.  The  number 
of  workmen  required  in  the  mines  is  Considerable,  and  their 
work  is  costly,  but  the  production  had  continually  increased, 
the  yield  being  now  very  laige.  In  Western  Siberia,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mining  is  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  where  there  are  likewise 
precious  stones  of  great  value.*  The  following  is  the  list  of  pre¬ 
cious  stones  and  ores  which  are  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ekaterineburg,  —  diamonds,  amethysts,  topazes,  emeralds, 
rubies,  sapphires,  jasper,  porphyry,  malachite,  gold,  silver,  iron, 
copper,  and  platinum.  In  eastern  Siberia,  the  more  important 
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gold  washings  are  within  a  triangle  bounded  by  the  Angara  to 
the  east,  the  Yenessei  to  the  west,  and  Chinese  Tartary  to  the 
south.  In  this  latter  district  are  situated  the  penal  silver  mines 
of  Nertchinsk.  The  precious  metals  of  the  district  are  for¬ 
warded,  under  escort,  to  Russia.  From  the  Ural  mines,  a  portion 
is  forwarded  also  by  land  to  St.  Petersburg ;  while  the  heavier 
produce  of  the  various  ores  is  put  into  boats  on  the  Ai  at  Sta- 
tonst,  and  reaches  the  same  city  by  water  after  an  intricate  river 
navigation  of  more  than  3000  miles.  A  portion  of  the  copper 
is  sent  to  China.  The  labour  in  the  mines  is  still  partly  sup¬ 
plied  by  migration  from  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  city  of 
Tomsk,  for  instance,  is  nearly  deserted  in  the  month  of  June 
by  its  able-bodied  population,  which  goes  to  work  at  the  mines 
on  the  Yenessei.  In  September  it  returns.  The  proprietors 
and  agents  are  compelled  by  law  to  dismiss  these  workmen  in 
that  month,  and  they  return  to  their  winter  residence.  The 
wages  that  they  have  earned  during  their  absence  would  with 
frugality  support  them  throughout  the  year ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  frugality  among  this  class  of  persons  is 
rare.  Not  only  the  city,  but  the  district  generally  suffers  deeply 
from  their  crimes. 

‘At  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  summer  labour  the  roads  for 
a  season  are  infested  with  these  rascals,  many  of  whom  riot  at  the 
villages  on  the  road  until  they  have  spent  and  gambled  away  all  they 
have  earned  during  the  entire  summer.  This  of  course  leads  to 
crime  upon  crime,  and  to  murders  especially. 

‘Upon  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  not  less  than  forty 
bodies  of  these  men,  murdered  by  some  of  the  gang  to  which  they 
belonged,  are  picked  up  by  the  police  upon  the  roads  in  the  average 
of  years  at  this  season,  between  the  above-mentioned  mines  and 
Tomsk.’  i.  314.) 

There  is  a  carefully  organised  police  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Siberia,  and  upon  the  whole  its  services  are  decidedly 
efficient.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  in  so  wide 
and  dreary  a  waste,  where  sometimes,  even  upon  the  main 
roads,  no  house  is  seen  for  forty  or  fifty  miles,  the  detection 
of  crime  should  be  very  frequent.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  criminals  are  brought  to  justice.  These  persons  are 
carefully  tried,  and  when  convicted,  which  is  commonly  the 
case,  are  severely  punished.  They  are  imprisoned,  or  flogged, 
or  banished  to  the  penal  mines,  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
guilt.  The  punishment  of  death  is  never  directly  awarded 
in  Russia;  and,  at  first  sight,  this  appears  an  indication  of 
humanity.  The  humanity,  however,  does  not  exist ;  what  is 
avoided  directly,  is  continually  inflicted  indirectly ;  and  in  no 
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country  is  there  greater  cruelty  towards  criminals.  Of  the 
number  condemned  to  suffer  the  full  severity  of  the  plette,  a  fear¬ 
ful  scourge  now  substituted  for  the  knout,  it  is  estimated  that 
two-fifths  never  recover,  but  die  sooner  or  later  from  its  effects. 
Mr.  Hill  was  present  at  one  of  these  floggings ;  and  as  strangers 
have  rarely  been  eye-witnesses  of  these  spectacles,  which  give 
painful  evidence  of  the  severity  of  the  Russian  executive,  we 
shall  risk  shocking  some  of  our  readers  with  details  of  barbarity, 
and  extract  portions  of  his  description  of  what  took  place.  The 
criminal  whose  punishment  Mr.  Hill  witnessed,  had,  according 
to  his  own  confession,  robbed  his  employer,  and  murdered  him 
in  cold  blood ;  he  admitted  also  that  it  was  his  fifth  murder. 
There  were  no  extenuating  circumstances,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  any  country  he  would  have  suffered  the  severest 
punishment  that  its  laws  prescribed.  He  was  tried  at  Tomsk, 
and  was  there  sentenced  to  receive  a  hundred  lashes,  and  to  be 
branded  upon  the  forehead  and  the  temples.  When  the  day 
for  the  infliction  arrived,  he  was  led  to  a  platform  which  had 
been  erected  for  the  occasion,  and  after  some  useless  harassing 
delays,  during  which  the  unhappy  man,  according  to  custom, 
threw  his  handkerchief  among  the  crowd,  that  any  compassionate 
persons  might  collect  in  it  a  few  copper  coins  to  aid  his  recovery 
should  he  not  die  under  the  lash,  he  was  bound  to  an  inclined 
plane  of  wood.  The  executioner,  himself  a  criminal,  produced 
the  scourge,  which  at  the  first  blow  cut  deep  into  the  flesh,  so 
that  the  blood  spouted  out,  and  the  victim’s  whole  frame  quivered 
as  he  uttered  a  most  piercing  cry.  The  strokes  were  continued 
at  intervals. 

‘Whether  the  manner  in  which  the  executioner  performed  his 
office  was  any  refinement,  of  his  own,  or  regulated  by  the  letter  of 
the  law,  I  did  not  hear ;  but  the  attitudes  which  he  took,  and  the 
formality  with  which  he  continually  wiped  the  blood  from  the  tails 
of  the  scourge,  and  arranged  these  to  do  the  most  execution,  could 
not  fail  to  excite  disgust  in  the  most  frigid ;  and  had  the  offences  of 
the  sufferer  been  anything  less  than  five  murders,  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  sympathy  and  pity  for  his  sufferings. 

*  After  the  fiftieth  stroke,  when  the  criminal’s  back  was  but  a  mere 
mass  of  raw  and  mangled  ficsh,  with  the  blood  running  in  a  stream 
on  either  side  of  the  board,  the  executioner  exchanged  his  gory 
scourge  for  a  fresh  one,  with  which  he  continued  the  operation  with 
the  same  effect,  and  .answered  by  the  same  cries,  until  the  soldier 
called  a  hui^ed,  when  this  part  of  the  sentence  was  accomplished. 

‘  Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  branding  ;  the  arms  and  legs 
of  the  murderer  were  unbound,  and  the  plane,  upon  w’hich  he  still 
lay,  which  rested  upon  hinges  at  the  feet,  was  placed  in  nearly  an 
upright  position.  The  executioner  then  produced  his  brand,  and 
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while  the  head  of  the  criminal  was  held  by  the  soldier  he  placed  the 
instrument  upon  the  wretched  man’s  forehead,  and  after  giving  it 
two  strokes  with  his  open  hand,  he  covered  the  wound  which  it  made 
with  some  indelible  tincture ;  and  after  this  he  stamped  both  temples 
in  a  similar  manner. 

‘  The  murderer  had  his  feet  now  unbound,  and  a  trial  was  made 
whether  he  could  walk ;  but  as  he  was  not  able  to  stand  be  was 
carried  down  the  steps  of  the  platform,  and  just  as  he  reached  the 
ground  appeared  to  be  expiring ;  but  some  charitable  person  that  was 
by  hastened  to  rub  his  face  with  some  forcible  restorative,  and  be 
presently  revived.  He  was  now  thrown  into  a  cart  tilled  with  straw^ 
and  conveyed  back  to  prison  to  await  death,  or  his  sufficient  recovery 
to  admit  of  his  being  sent  to  labour  in  the  mines  of  Nertchinsk  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days.*  (//if/,  i.  327.) 

These  dreadful  details  of  legal  barbarity  give  ample  evidence 
that  the  sentence  of  death  is  not  excluded  from  the  Kussian 
code  in  consequence  of  any  humane  or  peculiar  Christian  views. 
It  is  clear  that  death  is  not  only  often  legally  inflicted,  but 
death  by  torture. 

Besides  the  mining  industry  of  the  Siberians,  there  are  two 
principal  branches  of  commerce  in  which  the  population  is  largely 
engaged :  the  fur  trade,  and  the  China  trade.  Of  these  the 
fur  trade  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Mr.  Hill  says,  — 

‘  This  source  of  their  maintenance  will  decrease  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  their  numbers,  and  must  finally  fail  them.  By  the 
fur  trade,  indeed,  they  (he  is  speaking  at  the  time  of  the  East  Sibe¬ 
rians)  mainly  now  exist ;  or,  at  least,  by  this  trade  their  condition 
has  become  superior  to  that  in  which  the  natives  were  found  at  the 
conquest  of  the  country ;  and  w’ith  its  extinction,  which  the  increase 
of  inhabitants  in  Northern  Europe  generally,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  the  demand  for  the  furs  in  which  they  clothe  themselves, 
will,  sooner  or  later,  accomplish,  this  cold  region  will  cease  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  means  of  maintaining  men  in  sufficiently  dense  communities 
to  admit  of  that  state  of  society  in  any  of  its  degrees  which  we  term 
civilisation.’  (/ft//,  ii.  198.) 

Throughout  the  whole  country  furs  are  an  object  of  pursuit; 
sables,  martens,  stoats,  foxes,  squirrels,  and  ermines,  are  tracked 
and  trapped  by  hunters.  As  a  general  rule  the  furs  of  the 
eastern  are  of  a  better  quality  than  those  in  the  western  pro¬ 
vinces,  but  the  ermines  near  the  rivers  Irtish,  Oby,  and  Ishim 
form  an  exception,  being  of  three  times  the  value  of  those  found 
beyond  the  river  Lena.  There  are  some  grounds  for  Mr.  Hill’s 
fears  of  a  deficiency  of  supply ;  the  profits  derivefl  from  the 
ready  sale  of  all  furs  being  an  inducement  to  a  widespread  and 
incessant  persecution  of  the  victims  whose  backs  they  adorn. 
Still  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  any  suffering  among  the 
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inhabitants  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  the  animals.  A 
large  export  goes  on  to  the  west;  they  arc  disposed  of  in 
Yakoutsk  to  the  value  annually  of  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  furs  of  more  than  twice  that  value  are 
sold  in  a  single  town  bordering  on  Chinese  Tartary. 

It  is  for  these  furs  that  the  Chinese  barter  their  own  pro¬ 
duce  and  create  the  trade  of  second  importance  to  Siberia. 
From  Kiachta,  the  town  to  which  we  have  alluded,  caravans 
bearing  the  various  products  and  manufactures  of  China,  thread 
their  way  to  the  northwards  along  the  few  dreary  tnicks  which 
form  the  roads  of  the  Siberian  wilderness.  Teas  are  imported 
in  large  quantities ;  the  finest  qualities  (and  the  caravan  teas 
are  justly  celebrated)  being  used  by  all  who  can  afford  luxuries ; 
and  the  coarser  ‘  brick  ’  tea  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  drinking  it,  excepting  among  the  most  refined  persons, 
differs  from  that  of  Europe.  No  milk  or  cream  is  used  ;  the 
tea  is  poured  into  glass  tumblers  and  sipped,  the  drinker  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  mouth  a  lump  of  sugar.  It  is  also  common  to  cut 
slices  of  lemon  into  tea.  The  lower  orders  compound  the 
strong,  ill-flavoured,  compressed  cakes  of  ‘  brick  ’  tea,  into  a 
kind  of  thick  soup,  of  which  butter  and  salt  are  ingredients. 
At  Tomsk,  which  is  a  town  of  9000  inhabitants,  and  has  a 
wealthy  population,  *  in  several  shops  of  a  superior  class  were 

*  exposed  the  more  valuable  articles  of  merchandise,  such  as 

*  cloths,  furs,  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  among  which  we  found 

*  in  one  that  we  entered,  which  was  kept  by  a  Tartar  merchant, 

*  articles  of  English,  French,  and  German  manufacture,  as 
‘  well  as  others  of  the  coarser  description  of  Russian  goods. 

‘  The  prices,  however,  of  everything  were  from  three  to  four 
‘  times  higher  than  we  usually  pay  for  the  same  articles  in  the 
‘  west  of  Europe.  Some  were  even  valued  as  much  as  six 
‘  times  higher  than  the  prices  of  London  and  Paris.’  *  AVith 
every  step  eastwards  the  price  of  goods  increases,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  difficulties  of  transit ;  until  in  the  miserable  port 
of  Ochotz,  fish  is  almost  the  only  food  of  the  inhabitants,  flour 
and  groceries  being  almost  unheard-of  luxuries,  and  meat  very 
scarce.  Even  the  cattle  and  poultry  are  fed  on  fish. 

A  trade  in  ivory,  consisting  partly  of  walrus  teeth  and 
partly  of  the  large  teeth  of  fossil  mammalia  dug  up  on  the 
north-east  coast  and  its  adjacent  islands,  is  likewise  limited  by 
the  difficulty  of  carriage. 

The  severity  of  the  climate  in  Siberia  is  the  foremost  check 
to  its  prosperity.  Over  so  large  a  surface  there  is,  doubtless,  a 
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great  dlflFerence  of  temperature,  as  well  as  of  those  adjuncts 
which  render  bad  weather  more  or  less  tolerable.  It  is  most 
favourable  in  the  southern  and  western  districts,  while  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  all  but  the  very  hardiest  vegetables  perish, 
animals  do  not  thrive,  and  men  degenerate.  In  the  warmer 
districts  the  climate  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Sweden  and 
Northern  Russia,  corn  being  tolerably  fruitful :  it  is  cultivated, 
indeed,  with  success  as  high  as  the  55th  degree  of  northern 
latitude ;  there,  however,  is  its  limit ;  at  60  degrees  it  cannot 
be  grown ;  in  that  latitude  agriculture  altogether  ceases.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  is  thawed  during  several  weeks  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  is  free  from  ice  and  snow,  but  the  soil  is  chilled  below 
and  frozen  bard  to  an  extraordinary  depth.  ‘  At  Yakutsk,  in 

*  62°  north  latitude,  the  Russian  American  company  bored  for 

*  water  in  the  court-yard  of  their  establishment  to  the  depth 
‘  of  380  feet,  and  the  ground  was  still  frozen  and  no  water 

*  found.  In  that  same  town  the  inhabitants  have  cellars  under 

*  all  their  houses,  made  in  the  frozen  ground  precisely  as  ice- 

*  houses  are  made  in  other  countries.  In  summer,  when  the 

*  heat  is  as  excessive  as  the  cold  is  in  winter,  they  place  all 

*  their  fresh  provisions,  such  as  milk,  meat,  and  fish,  where  every 

*  thing  becomes  frozen  in  two  hours.’  *  The  climate  of  this 
district  is  nearly  fatal  to  vegetation ;  the  scorching  sunshine 
of  the  daytime  is  at  all  times  of  year  succeeded  frequently  by 
frosty  nights.  To  the  eastward,  near  the  river  Nalivnoi,  the 
ice,  in  the  middle  of  July,  is  sometimes  formed,  in  a  few  hours, 
as  much  as  half  an  inch  thick.  While  the  description  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  further  in  the  same  direction,  shows  it  still  more  dreary  and 
destructive  of  happiness  and  health.  It  can  nowhere  be  worse 
than  it  is  at  Ochotz,  where  ‘  summer  consists  of  three  months 

*  of  damp  and  chilly  weather,  during  great  part  of  which  the 

*  snow  still  covers  the  hills  and  the  ice  chokes  the  harbour ;  and 

*  this  is  succeeded  by  nine  months  of  dreary  winter,  in  which 

*  the  cold,  unlike  that  of  more  inland  spots,  is  as  raw  as  it  is 

*  intense.’ 

We  have  no  authentic  details  of  the  degree  of  cold  which  is 
experienced  in  the  desolate  and  thinly  inhabited  marshes  which 
are  situated  in  the  vast  territory  between  the  Ural  mountains 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  river  Lena ;  the  country  is  roadless, 
and  the  Ostiaks  and  Samoieds  who  occupy  it,  are  rarely  visited. 
There  is  no  inducement  to  the  traveller  to  encounter  the  mise¬ 
ries  and  perils  of  an  expedition  to  their  wastes ;  nor  do  the 
traders  penetrate  their  country,  for  the  natives,  living  wholly 
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upon  fish  and  game,  have  few  of  the  requirements  of  more  civi¬ 
lised  men ;  and  it  is  easier  for  them  to  carry  their  furs  to  the 
more  southern  markets  than  for  the  merchants  to  come  in  search 
of  them.  Thus  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  class  of  persons 
by  whom  it  is  at  all  likely  that  observations  on  the  climate  would 
be  made ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  exist.  Respecting 
the  south  we  are  better  informed :  Mr.  Hill’s  volumes  contain 
two  meteorological  joumalc,  one  kept  by  himself  at  Tomsk; 
the  other  by  a  Russian  gentleman  in  the  town  of  Irkoutsk 
(52°  N.  lat.  105®  E.  long.),  showing  the  temperature  and  state  of 
the  weather  from  the  Ist  of  December,  1847,  to  the  5th  of  May 
in  the  following  year.  Both  journals  excite  great  pity  for  the 
formidable  amount  of  cold  which  the  inhabitants  even  of  southern 
Siberia  have  to  endure.  The  Russian  gentleman’s  journal  shows 
that  the  ordinaiy  temperature  between  the  beginning  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1847,  and  the  end  of  March,  1848,  was  about  ten  degrees 
below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit;  the  average  of  the  month  of 
January  reaching  still  four  degrees  lower.  The  wannest  day 
is  marked  at  32°  Fahrenheit;  while  the  coldest  was  60°  below 
zero.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  observations  refer  on 
each  day  to  the  time  of  sunrise,  which  is  commonly  as  cold  as 
any  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  most  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  warming  is  necessary  in  every  dwelling ;  the  scientific 

*  Amossor  ’  stove  consumes  little  fuel,  and  with  proper  manage¬ 
ment  gives  the  amount  of  heat  that  is  required.  *  In  the  larger 

*  houses  of  the  wealthy,  there  is  a  servant  kept,  and  in  some 

*  more  than  one,  expressly  to  attend  to  the  fires.*  *  The  tem¬ 
perature  kept  up  within  the  rooms  of  the  Russo-Siberians  is 
very  high,  from  66°  to  77°  of  Fahrenheit. 

In  addition  to  the  severity  of  the  cold,  the  gloom  of  a  Siberian 
winter  is  augmented  by  its  melancholy  darkness.  The  shortest 
days  have  but  three  hours’  daylight.  No  wonder  that  every 
symptom  that  the  dreary  season  of  winter  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  that  the  spring  is  coming,  is  greeted  with  the  warmest 
welcome.  Wearied  with  the  past  and  present,  the  mind  must 
hail  every  object  that  draws  its  attention  to  the  future.  No 
wonder  that  the  advent  of  the  black  cuckoo  of  the  north  should 
be  hailed  with  shouts  of  joy. 

‘One  morning,’  says  the  writer  of  Revelations  in  Siberia,  ‘I  heard 
in  the  street  a  shout  of  “  The  crow!  The  crow!”  This  word  was 
taken  up  and  echoed  loudly  by  many  other  voices.  At  last  the  door 
of  my  apartment  was  opened,  and  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  putting 
in  his  head,  exclaimed  “The  crow  is  come!”  and  then  ran  away, 
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slamming  the  door  behind  him.  God  bless  them !  What  has  hap¬ 
pened?  I  mentally  exclaimed,  “Have  they  become  crazy?”  and 
went  out  to  inquire  what  could  have  occasioned  all  this  hubbub. 

‘  Scarcely  had  I  passed  the  threshold  when  I]saw  that  all  eyes  were 
fixed  on  me,  and  every  one  pointed  before  me,  still  crying  “  See  the 
crow,  the  crow !”  “  And  where  is  it?”  I  inquired.  “Am  I,  too,  to 
see  it?  What  does  it  mean?”  “The  crow  brings  the  spring,”  was 
the  joyful  answer.’  {Revelations  of  Siberia,  toI.  ii.  p.  212.) 

Released  from  the  rigorous  winter,  the  inhabitants  hall  the 
temperate  spring  and  the  great  heat  by  which  it  is  rapidly  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Not  that  these  genial  seasons  can  be  enjoyed  (at  all 
events  in  the  north  and  east)  with  unalloyed  satisfaction,  for 
swarms  of  musquitoes,  gnats,  and  flies  cause  continual  discom¬ 
fort  and  irritation,  while  the  sudden  transition  from  extreme 
cold  to  intense  heat  gives  rise  to  apathy  and  languor,  and  is  a 
shock  to  all  but  the  strongest  constitutions.  The  long  duration 
of  daylight,  also,  becomes  irksome,  and  in  some  instances  pro¬ 
duces  an  extraordinary  excitement  injurious  to  the  health  of 
persons  who  are  unused  to  it. 

It  was  across  the  whole  breadth  of  this  kingdom,  useful  to 
Russia  as  a  penal  settlement,  enriching  it  by  supplies  of  furs, 
and  still  more  largely  by  its  vast  mineral  wealth,  but  con¬ 
tributing  little  to  its  efficiency  or  strength  either  by  its  civil  or 
military  population,  that  Mr.  Hill  accomplished  his  arduous 
journey.  He  could  not  do  so  without  leave  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  by  which  every  stranger’s  movements  are  carefully  scru¬ 
tinised  ;  but  he  easily  obtained  it,  wisely  associating  himself 
with  companions  whom  from  time  to  time  he  was  enabled  to 
change.  After  crossing  the  Ural  mountains  to  Ikaterinberg, 
he  pursued  an  eastern  route,  passing  a  little  to  the  northward 
of  the  town  of  Omsk.  Hither  the  government  of  western  Si¬ 
beria  has  been  removed  from  Tobolsk  by  the  present  Emperor. 
The  cause  for  his  fixing  it  in  a  city  on  the  main  line  of  road 
from  Russia  to  Thibet,  from  whose  frontier  Omsk  is  distant 
about  900  miles,  is  believed  to  be  that  he  may  promote  a  trade 
with  India,  and  afibrd  facilities  for  military  operations  in  that 
quarter.  Without  entering  that  town,  he  passed  through  Tomsk 
and  Krasnoyarsk  to  Irkoutsk,  made  an  expedition  over  the 
frozen  Baikal  Lake  into  Chinese  Tartary,  that  he  might  visit 
the  Grand  Lama,  and  see  Buddhism  as  it  is  practised  at  Mai- 
matchin.  Returning  to  Irkoutsk,  he  resumed  his  easterly 
course,  reached  the  river  Lena,  which  he  navigated  to  Yakoutsk. 
At  Yakoutsk  he  engaged  horses  for  a  perilous  land  journey  over 
desolate  wastes  and  flooded  swamps,  which  terminated  at  the 
Port  of  Ocholsk.  Still  unwearied,  he  visited  Kamskatcha ;  and 
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he  vanishes  at  the  end  of  his  second  volume,  with  his  sails  set 
for  further  travels.  We  have  given  a  fair  sample  of  his  obser¬ 
vations  ;  for  the  bulk  of  them  we  refer  to  his  book,  as  well  as 
for  the  narration  of  his  personal  adventures.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  these  were  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Attacked 
at  the  outset  by  fever,  be  afterwards  travelled  in  the  severest 
nights :  he  was  upset  in  the  snow ;  waited  upon  by  murderers ; 
once  threatened  with  arrest ;  subsequently  actually  arrested ; 
he  was  distressed  also  for  food ;  but  his  severest  and  most  peril¬ 
ous  labour  was  the  crossing  of  a  swamp,  which  tried  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  during  several  days,  the  endurance  both  of  the  traveller 
and  his  horses.  It  is  well  that  he  escaped  from  all  these  hard¬ 
ships  and  dangers,  so  as  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  public 
the  recital  of  his  travels,  and  thus  to  confer  upon  his  readers 
the  somewhat  selfish  pleasure  described  by  Lucretius,  which  the 
spectator  on  shore  enjoys,  when  he  sees  the  mariner  buffeted  by 
the  winds  and  waves. 


Aet.  III.  —  1.  Essai  Historique  et  Philosophique  sur  les  Noms 
iHommes,  de  Peuples,  et  de  Lietuc.  Par  EuSEBE  Salvebte. 
2  vols.  8  VO.  Paris. 

2.  On  the  Names,  Surnames,  and  Nicknames  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  By  J.  M.  Kemble,  Esq.  8vo.  London:  1846. 

3.  An  Essay  on  Family  Nomenclature.  By  Mark  Anthony 
Lower.  3rd  edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  London :  1846. 

4.  Die  Personennamen  inshesondere  die  Familiennamen  und  ihre 
Entstehungsarten  auch  unter  Berucksichtigung  der  Ortsnamen. 
Von  August  Friedrich  Pott,  Professor  der  allgemeinen 
Sprachwissenschaft  an  der  Universitat  zu  Halle.  1  vol.  8vo. 
pp.  721.  Leipzig,  Brockhaus  :  1853. 

*  hen  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,’  there  were  not  only 

no  gentlemen  in  the  world,  but  every  body  was  con¬ 
tented  with  a  single  name ;  and  the  good  old  rule,  *  one  person 

*  one  name,’  sufficed  among  all  the  children  of  men  long  after 
their  language  had  been  confounded  at  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  their  races  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
In  the  early  state  of  society,  Abraham  and  Moses  among  the 
Jews,  Achilles  and  Ulysses  among  the  Greeks,  were  known  to 
their  respective  contemporaries  by  the  single  names  by  which 
they  are  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  and  in  the  poetry  of  Homer. 

A  later  and  higher  state  of  civilisation  was  accompanied, 
both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  by  the  use  of  surnames.  Distinctive 
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additions,  patronymical  or  local,  added  to  the  single  na 
be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  Hecatseus  of  Miletus, 
Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus,  Thucydides  the  son  of  Olorus, 
Socrates  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  Demosthenes  the  son  of 
Demosthenes,  were  such.  Of  the  three  names  which  it  became 
usual  for  Romans  to  bear,  the  first,  or  pttcnomen,  corresponded 
to  our  baptismal  name  ;  the  second  indicated  the  gens  ;  and  the 
third,  or  cognomen,  may  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  our 
hereditary  family  name.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  makes  it 
known  by  his  name  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Cicero  family, 
and  that  that  family  belonged  to  the  gens  Tullia. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Roman  world  to  that  which  arose  on  its 
ruins,  we  shall  find  the  earlier  practice  restored.  Neither  the 
Germanic  hero  Arminius,  nor  the  Celtic  CaractacuSy  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  any  additional  epithet.  The  same  simple  practice 
prevailed  generally  throughout  England  during  the  whole  of  the 
Saxon  period ;  and  on  tlic  Continent  under  Charlemagne  and 
many  of  those  who  followed  him.  The  learning  of  antiquaries 
has  discovered  numerous  instances  of  a  surname  or  nickname 
being  given  in  Saxon  times,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  name. 
Mucel  (big),  from  which  our  modern  name  Mitchell  is  derived, 
is  one  of  them.  The  names  used  by  our  Saxon  population 
before  the  Conquest  may,  from  the  time  of  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  be  called  names  of  baptism,  but  are  not  derived 
from  the  names  of  Christian  saints,  as  John  and  James,  Gre¬ 
gory  and  Lawrence,  and  so  many  other  names  introduced  after 
the  Conquest  were.*  Each  of  the  ordinary  Saxon  names  had 
its  well-known  meaning,  as  Edward  (Truth-keeper),  Wulflielm 
(Wolf  head). 

In  the  present  day  the  name  of  baptism  is  but  seldom  heard 
in  England,  except  from  master  to  servant,  in  conversation 
between  persons  who  are  extremely  intimate,  and  on  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  ceremonies,  such  as  those  of  baptism  and  marriage. 
But  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  the  Christian  name  is,  in 
the  main,  alone  used ;  and  we  have  ourselves  known  cases  in 
which  English  gentlemen  have  spent  much  time  in  Calabria  and 
La  Puglia,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  in  daily  intercourse  with 
natives,  by  whom  they  were  severally  addressed  as  Signor 
Cristoforo  or  Don  Roberto,  and  by  whom  the  surname  of  either 
gentleman  was  never  pronounced.  In  England,  under  Queen 

*  The  special  devotion  of  parents  to  one  particular  Saint,  fre¬ 
quently  caused  the  bestowal  of  such  Saint’s  name  on  their  child. 
Thus  the  parents  of  St.  Colette,  ‘  tres  devots  envers  St.  Nicolas, 
‘  “pove  their  child”  au  baptenic  le  noin  do  Colette,  e’est  ii  dire  petite 
‘  yicole' 
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Elizabeth  and  James  L,  ‘special  heed  was  taken  to  the  name 
‘  of  baptism,’  because,  as  Lord  Coke  lays  it  down,  ‘  a  man 
‘cannot  have  two  names  of  baptism,  as  he  may  have  divers 
‘  surnames.’  The  name  of  baptism  could  be  changed  at  Con¬ 
firmation  only.  ‘  And  thus,’  says  the  same  great  lawyer,  ‘  was 
‘  the  case  of  Sir  Francis  Gawdie,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the 
‘  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  whose  name  of  baptism  was  Thomas, 
‘and  his  name  of  confirmation  Francis;  and  that  name  of 
‘  Francis,  by  the  advice  of  all  the  Judges  in  anno  36  Hen.  8. 

‘  he  did  beare,  and  after  used  in  all  his  purchases  and  grants.’ 
Such  change  must,  however,  have  been  known  to,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by,  the  Bishop  in  confirmation.* 

The  importance  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  names  of 
persons  is  great,  both  in  historical  and  in  antiquarian  investi¬ 
gations.  Instances  of  this  are  unnecessary.  The  origin  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  existing  surnames  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
many  distinct  sources.  Such  surnames  mainly  consist  of  the 
following  classes :  1st.  Norman  names  dating  from  the  Conquest. 
2nd.  Local  English  names.  3rd.  Names  of  occupation.  4th. 
Derivatives  from  the  Christian  names  of  father  or  mother. 
5th.  Names  given  on  account  of  personal  peculiarities.  6th. 
Names  derived  from  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms.  7th.  Names  derived  from  the  celestial  hierarchy.  8th. 
Irish,  Scotch,  French,  Flemish,  Dutch,  German,  Spanish,  and 
other  continental  names,  mainly  imported  within  the  last  two 
centuries. 

I.  The  first  and  smallest  class  consists  of  the  Norman  names 
brought  into  England  at  the  Conquest.  Domesday  Book  is  the 
only  accurate  and  trustworthy  authority,  showing  the  names  of 
those  Normans  among  whom  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  of  England  was  then  divided.  It  is  these  names  alone 
which  became  hereditary  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century. 
Some  of  the  names  of  landowners  recorded  in  that  great  survey 
have  been  inherited  by  their  descendants  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  interpolated  untrustworthy  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey, 
as  Camden  has  justly  observed,  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
Domesday  Book  as  an  authority  on  this  subject. 

These  ancient  Norman  names  may  be  arranged  under  three 

*  In  1516,  one  Agnes  Sharpe  was  sentenced  by  the  Consistorial 
Court  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  to  do  penance,  for  having  voluntarily 
changed  at  confirmation  the  name  of  her  infant  son  to  Edward,  who, 
when  baptized,  was  named  Henry.  Her  sentence  was  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  tlie  Rood  at  Boxley,  and  to  carry  in  procession,  on  five 
Lord’s  days,  a  lighted  taper,  which  she  was  to  offer  to  the  image  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  * 
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heads.  First,  those  which  have  de  prefixed,  and  which  were 
derived  chiefly  from  places  in  Normandy;  2nd.  those  which, 
not  being  locd,  had  le  prefixed,  as  Le  Marshall,  Le  Latimer,  Lc 
Mesurier,  Le  Bastard,  Le  Despencer,  Le  Strange.  3rd.  those  with 
which  neither  de  nor  le  w'as  used,  and  which  were  probably  all 
significative:  Basset,  Howard,  Talbot,  Bellew,  Bigod,  Fortescue, 
and  many  others  belong  to  this  third  division.  Camden  has 
observed  that  the  distinction  of  these  three  classes  was  religi¬ 
ously  kept  in  records  in  respect  of  adding  de  or  le,  or  writing 
the  word  simply,  till  about  the  time  of  King  Edward  the 
Fourth.  Fitz  is  a  common  prefix  to  Norman  patronymics,  just 
as  son  is  the  Saxon  termination  to  express  the  same  idea.  Fitz^ 
tmlliam  is  the  Norman  form,  Williamson  the  Saxon.  We  have 
read  of  an  ancient  Fitz- Swain  ;  but  it  is  in  recent  times  only 
that  a  Saxon  Harris,  equivalent  to  Harrison  (i.  e.  Harry’s  son) 
has  been  converted  into  the  etymological  mongrel  of  Fitz- 
Harris,  which  is  almost  as  startling  as  Fitz-^armon  or  Fitz- 
Thompson  would  be.  We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  advert, 
in  the  course  of  our  observations,  to  some  of  the  Norman  names 
still  existing  in  England,  and  they  arc  still  common  in  Jersey 
and  Guernsey. 

II.  The  second  and  most  numerous  division  of  English  sur¬ 
names  comprehends  all  those  which  have  a  local  English  origin. 
A  vast  number  of  places  in  England  have  contributed  to  form 
this  class  of  surnames,  which  may  be  looked  at  as  consisting  of 
two  subdivisions.  The  first  is  that  of  generic  names,  such  as 
Bridge  and  Brook,  Church  and  Chapel,  Knoll  and  Kay,  Hill 
and  Dale,  Mountain,  Vale,  and  Vaulx,  Carr  and  Combe,  Cope 
and  Cragg,  Cliff  and  Clough,  Deane  and  Dikes,  Pitt  and  Hole, 
Flood  and  Fell,  Hayes  and  Park,  Grove  and  Hurst,  Green  and 
Grave,  Garth  and  Grange,  Moor  and  Marsh,  Shore  and  Slade, 
Wood  and  Shaw,  Hide,  Holme,  and  Warren,  Wear  and  Hatch, 
Field  and  Croft,  Forest  and  Garden,  Holt  and  Hope,  Plains  and 
Platt,  Street  and  Lane,  Burrow  and  Town,  Barnes  and  Lodge. 
The  second  consists  of  specific  names  of  places,  such  as  Oxford, 
Buckingham,  "WoTtley  and  Preston.  The  frequent  adoption  of 
such  names  of  places  as  surnames  gave  rise  to  the  old  distich — 
‘  In  ford,  in  ham,  in  ley,  and  tun. 

The  most  of  English  surnames  run.’ 

As  names  of  places,  most  of  these  specific  names  are  very 
much  older  than  the  Conquest.  The  Saxon  charters  published 
under  the  able  and  learned  superintendence  of  Mr.  Kemble, 
contain  many  names  of  places :  of  the  whole  number,  nearly 
one-fourth  end  in  ford,  or  ham,  or  ley,  or  tun.* 

*  The  exact  examination  of  the  numbers  is  due  to  Dr.  Leo,  in  the 
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A  former  Lord  Lyttelton  once  contended  that  his  family  must 
be  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  Grenvilles,  since  the  little  town 
existed  before  the  grande  ville.  At  Venice  a  somewhat  similar, 
but  more  serious  dispute  once  arose  between  the  houses  Ponti 
and  Canali.  The  former  alleged  that  they,  the  Bridges,  were 
above  the  Canals:  the  latter,  that  they,  the  Canals,  exbted 
before  the  Bridges.  The  Senate  was  obliged  to  remind  the 
rival  houses,  that  its  authority  could  equally  pull  down  Bridges 
and  stop  Canals,  if  they  became  a  public  nuisance. 

Unlike  names  derived  from  occupations,  these  local  English 
names  are  in  themselves  void  of  any  signification,  with  reference 
to  the  condition  in  life  of  those  who  first  assumed  them. 
Persons  who  bear  the  names  of  specific  places  in  England,  must 
not  suppose  that  their  ancestors  were  either  lords,  or  possessors 
of  such  places,  hut,  as  Camden  justly  observes,  ‘  only  that  they 
‘  originally  came  from  them,  or  were  born  at  them.’  Devon  or 
Kent  became  the  surname  of  a  man  who  had  come  from  Devon 
or  Kent,  just  as  Lichfield  or  Lancaster  denoted  a  person  from 
one  or  other  of  those  places. 

When  Jews  abandon  their  biblical  onomasticon,  we  frequently 
find  them  known  by  the  names  of  places  from  which  they  have 
emigrated.  Thus,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  there  are  many 
Jewish  families  of  the  name  of  Warschauer,  Dantziger,  and 
Friedlander.  And  thus  the  Bassi  of  IHsa  received  the  name  of 
Pisani  on  their  migrating  to  Venice ;  and  a  victim  of  religious 
persecution  at  Lucca  having  fled  to  Geneva,  there  exchanged 
his  hereditary  name  for  that  of  Deluc,  which  has  since  become 
well  known  to  the  scientific  world  in  the  person  of  one  of  Ids 
descendants.  Many  English  names,  such  as  Fleming,  Lombard, 
Pickard  (Picard)  refer  merely  to  the  country  from  which  the 
fiunily  first  came  to  England. 

Camden  gives  Drinkwater  as  an  instance  of  a  name,  local  in 
its  origin,  and  ‘  altered  to  a  significative  word  by  the  common 
*  sort,  who  desire  to  make  all  to  be  significative.’  He  supposes 
the  local  origin  to  be  Derwentwater.  A  similar  corruption  of 
the  Italo-Tyrolian  name  Tunicotto  into  the  German  Thunicht- 
gut  would  tend  to  increase  the  probability  of  Camden’s  conjec¬ 
ture  as  to  Drinkwater.*  We  venture,  nevertheless,  to  hold  that 


introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Rectitudines  Singularum  Perso- 
narum,  Halle,  1842 ;  translated  as  ‘A  Treatise  on  the  Local  Nomen- 
*  clature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  London,  1852.’ 

*  Maria  Theresa  changed  the  name  of  her  minister  Thunichtgut 
(Do-no-good),  into  Thu-gut,  (Do-good);  probably,  as  Professor  Pott 
observes,  (p.  40.)  ‘  den  Spott  seines  sehr  iibles  vorbedeutcnden 
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Drinktcater  is  not  any  corruption  of  a  local  name,  but  belongs 
to  the  class  of  names  which  indicate  a  personal  quality  or  habit. 
The  existence  of  Boileau  in  French,  and  Bevilacqua  in  Italian, 
seems  sufficient  to  show  that  this  is  so.  There  is  also  an 
English  name  Draicwater.  The  Flemish  name  Tupigny  has 
been  altered  in  this  country  to  Twopenyy  which  is  a  better 
example  of  Camden’s  proposition. 

The  instances  in  which  places  have  derived  their  names  from 
those  of  men,  are  rare  in  comparison  with  those  in  which  men 
have  assumed  surnames  derived  from  places.  Some  places,  how¬ 
ever,  received  their  names  from  men  even  in  the  Saxon  times, 
as  Alfreton,  Edwardston,  Ubsford,  Kettering,  Billinghurst, 
Leffrington.  After  the  Conquest  many  places  acquired  a 
distinguishing  surname,  as  it  may  be  called,  from  the  family 
name  of  the  resident  landowner.  The  following  are  instances : 
Hurst-P/er/joinf,  Hurst-il/onceawx,  Tarring-AeeiVfc,  Tarring- 
Peverill,  Ilotherfield-Gr<ys,  Rotherfield-i^jjarrf,  Drayton-Ras- 
sett,  'Dn.yton-Passelew,  ^leXton- Mowbray,  Higham-F’errar*, 
Minster-/.oueZ/,  Stanstead-Rieers,  A&hhy-de-la-Zouch. 

Names  of  men  have,  in  some  few  instances,  been  converted 
into  words  of  general  import  wholly  independent  of  the  original 
meaning  of  such  names.  A  Scotchman,  Macadam,  first  showed 
how  to  macadamize  our  roads,  and  enriched  the  vocabulary  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Escobar, 
has  caused  a  great  people  to  adopt  his  name,  and  the  words  esco- 
harder  and  escobarderie,  as  the  fittest  to  describe  what  the  Lettres 
Provinciales  so  fully  exposed  to  the  world.  In  like  manner  we 
speak  of  tantalizing,  of  herculean  strength,  of  a  Fabian  policy, 
and  of  a  sandwich,  a  tilbury  or  a  brougham. 

Professor  Pott  of  Halle,  whose  work  on  family  names  is  full 
of  proofs  of  great  learning  and  unwearying  labour,  is  sometimes 
unhappy  in  his  suggestions  as  to  the  etymologies  of  English 
surnames.  He  conjectures  that  the  English  local  name  Wilber- 
force  may  be  compared  with  the  German  Starke  and  the  French 
La  Force.  The  German  Starke  and  the  French  La  Force  may 
more  properly  be  compared  with  our  English  Strong  and  Starkie, 
and  with  our  northern  Stark.  Wilbe^orce  is  a  mere  corruption 
of  Wilburg^oss.  Still  more  palpably  inadmissible  is  Professor 
Pott’s  conjecture  that  our  English  local  name  Wilbra/iam  is  in 
part  ‘  of  Jewish  origin,’  and  that  the  two  last  syllables  of  the 
word  are  obtained  from  Abraham.  It  is  well  known  that,  on 
English  ground,  Abraham  has  been  disguised  as  Braham,  just 


‘  Namensklanges  abzuziehen.’  In  like  manner  the  Romans  changed 
Maleventum  into  Beneventum,  and  Egesta  into  Segesta. 
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as  Solomon  has  become  Slowman  and  Sloman;  but  we  never 
yet  met  with  such  a  hybrid  as  the  union  of  the  English  William 
and  the  Jewish  Abraham  produces.  WilburgAcm  is  probably 
the  true  etymology  of  the  name.  Skinner,  whose  *  Onomas- 

*  ticon  ’  the  Professor  seems  not  to  have  consulted,  derives  Wil~ 
braham  from  Will-burne  and  ham.  Another  etymological  error 
committed  by  the  learned  Professor  in  dealing  with  English 
surnames,  is  found  in  a  suggestion  that  Pashley  may  be  derived 
from  pash,  a  local  word  used  in  Cheshire,  and  signifying  brains. 
The  etymology  of  this  name,  which  has  sometimes  been  written 
Passelewe  and  Paslew,  as  well  as  Passeley  and  Pashley,  is  clear. 
Skinner  correctly  states  it  *  a  Fr.  passe  Teau,  sc.  a  tranando  vel 

*  transeundo  aquam.’  An  old  monkish  writer  alludes  to  the 
meaning  in  verses  preserved  among  Sir  Robert  Cotton’s  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  addressed  to  a  member  of  the  family,  who  was  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Lewes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.*  The  name  of 
Fairjield  is  one  of  those  which  may  be  traced  through  all  the 
languages  of  Europe  in  the  forms  of  Campbell,  Kemble,  Campo- 
bello,  Beauchamp,  and  Schunau. 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  great  class  of  surnames  derived 
from  occupations.  An  old  writer  quaintly  and  truly  says, 

*  Touching  such  as  have  their  surnames  of  occupations,  as  Smith, 

*  Taylor,  Turner,  and  such  others,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 

*  their  ancestors  have  first  gotten  them  by  using  such  trades, 

‘  and  the  children  of  such  parents  being  contented  to  take  them 

*  upon  them,  their  after-coming  posterity  could  hardly  avoid 

*  them,  and  so  in  time  cometh  it  rightly  to  be  said  — 

*  “  From  whence  came  Smith,  all  be  he  knight  or  squire, 

But  from  the  Smith,  that  forgeth  at  the  fire  ?  ” 

*  And  so  in  effect  may  be  said  of  the  rest.  Neither  can  it  be 

*  disgraceful  to  any  that  now  live  in  very  worshipful  estate  and 

*  reputation,  that  their  ancestors  in  former  ages  have  been,  by 

*  their  honest  trades  of  life,  good  and  necessary  members  in  the 

*  commonwealth,  seeing  all  gentry  hath  first  taken  issue  from 

*  the  commonalty.’ 

The  following  is  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
in  a  single  year  in  England  and  Wales,  of  some  of  the  more 
numerous  of  these  English  families  vrhose  surnames  are  derived 
from  occupations,  from  Mr.  Lowe’s  Tables  of  the  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  of  persons  bearing  sixty  of  the  most  common 
surnames. 

*  ‘  Nec  enim  quia  transit, 

Sed  praecellit  aquam  cognomine  credo  notari — 

Mente  quidem  lenis,  re  dulcis,  sanguine  clarus. 

In  tribus  bis  pnecellis  aquam.* 
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Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Smith 

. 

. 

3005 

Taylor 

- 

- 

- 

1518 

Wright 

- 

. 

- 

729 

Walker 

- 

. 

. 

754 

Turner 

. 

. 

. 

1217 

680 

Cooper 

- 

- 

- 

1103 

950 

640 

Clark 

. 

. 

1096 

952 

635 

Baker 

- 

. 

. 

1033 

839 

513 

Cook 

- 

• 

. 

910 

742 

483 

Parker 

• 

- 

- 

824 

694 

471 

The  great  number  of  the  family  of  Smith  seems  to  be  owing 
to  this,  that  the  Smith  of  the  age  when  surnames  first  became 
hereditary,  included  in  his  mystery  the  work  which  Wheeler^ 
Carttcright,  and  other  Wrights  afterwards  performed.  The 
family  of  Lefevre  in  French  is  much  less  numerous  than  that  of 
the  English  Smiths.  The  generic  name  Lefevre  used  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  in  the  south  of  France,  for  this  northern  Schmidt 
or  Smith,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Faber y  and  became  a  sur¬ 
name  as  Lefevre  ;  so  also  Favre,  Faure,  and  Fabri. 

It  is  probable  that  a  small  proportion  only  of  these  names, 
derived  from  occupations,  were  adopted  in  country  'places,  and 
that  the  bulk  of  them  arose  in  towns.  In  the  country  every 
little  hamlet  supplied  in  or  near  it,  not  only  its  own  name  for 
adoption  by  Squire,  Franklin,  Yeoman,  Freeman,  or  any  other 
of  its  inhabitants,  but  many  neighbouring  objects,  such  as 
Green,  Hill,  Wood,  Marsh,  L^,  Moore,  Field,  or  Shaw.  Acre  or 
Larpent,  Ash  or  Freine,  Elm  or  Orme,  Oak  or  Chesne,  was  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  parish.  The  Turners  and  Taylors, 
Barbers  and  Bakers,  Cooks,  Coopers,  and  Chapmans,  would  more 
exercise  their  crafts  in  towns  than  in  country  places.  The  less 
numerous  families  of  Carters  and  Filders,  of  Barkers  and  Tan¬ 
ners,  of  Fowlers  and  Foresters,  and  Woodmans,  of  Farmers  and 
Shepherds,  of  Bailiff's  and  Reeves,  would  mainly  arise  in  the 
country.  Each  of  a  large  number  of  local  names  has  names  of 
occupation  dependent  on  it,  many  of  which  belong  alone  to  the 
country.  Pitt  has  its  Collier  and  Pitman,  Bridge  its  Bridger 
and  Bridgman.  It  is  said  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  names 
of  occupation,  such  as  Mtrcier,  Meunier,  Barbier,  Boulanger, 
Couvrenr,  Tourneur,  are  found  in  France,  than  we  have  of  them 
in  England.*  There  are  very  few  of  them  in  Sweden,  where 

*  M.  Salverte  gives  as  a  reason  for  this,  ‘  les  premiers  bourgeois 
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most  surnames  are  derived  from  localities,  and  were  not  here¬ 
ditary  among  the  nobles  till  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  bourgeoisie  of  that  country  first  adopted  surnames 
at  a  stiU  later  epoch,  and  the  choice  of  them,  when  made,  arose 
more  from  an  imitation  of  the  then  existing  nomenclature  of 
the  nobility,  than  from  any  such  necessity  for  creating  indi¬ 
vidual  distinctions  as  had  operated  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany  some  time  earlier. 

Camden,  in  a  list  of  names  of  occupations,  inserts  that  of  the 
great  father  of  English  poetry,  Chaucer^  adding  by  way  of 
necessary  explanation,  ‘id  Qst  Hosier.'  We  fear  \S\2X  Hosier, 
used  as  a  surname,  stands  now  in  equal  need  of  explanation 
with  Chaucer.  It  may  at  first  sight  appear  a  little  remarkable, 
that,  where  the  Taylors  are  so  numerous,  the  members  of  an 
almost  equally  important  craft,  Cordwainers  and  Shoemakers, 
should  apparently  be  wholly  wanting.  If  any  such  surnames 
exist  among  us,  there  can  be  very  few  of  them.  The  Shoesmiths 
may  be  disregarded,  as  mere  workers  in  iron,  and  not  shoemakers 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  It  appears  that  the  corre¬ 
sponding  names  Cordonnier,  Bottler,  Savetier,  are  equally  want¬ 
ing  in  Normandy,  although,  under  a  different  orthography,  the 
latter  (as  Sabatier)  is  common  in  the  south  of  France.  In 
Germany  the  names  of  Professor  Schuhmacher  and  of  Schumann, 
and  Schuster,  are  common  enough. 

The  Chaussure,  commonly  used  in  England  when  surnames 
were  first  adopted  by  the  commonalty,  was  of  leather,  covered 
both  the  foot  and  the  leg,  and  appears  to  have  been  called  Hose.* 
Hosier  therefore  is  the  same  with  Chancier,  which  comes  from 
the  Latin  Calcearius^,  and  dififers  but  little  in  meaning  from 
another  word  used  to  denote  the  man  who  followed  this  employ¬ 
ment,  namely,  Suter,  Sowter,  or  Souter,  which  was  in  use  in 
English  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  that  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  is  still  preserved  in  Scotland,  and  has  become  a  sur¬ 
name  in  both  countries.  Although  the  craft  of  shoemaking  is 
so  distantly  represented  in  our  family  nomenclature,  yet  that  of 
gloveraaking  had  long  had  its  obscure  Glovers,  before  the  author 
of  ‘  Leonidas  ’  elevated  the  name  to  a  somewhat  more  prominent 
position. 


‘  Anglais  furent  des  franc-tenanciers,  plutot  que  des  marchands  ou 
‘  des  fabricants.*  (vol.  i.  p.  313.) 

*  Hose  occurs  as  a  surname  with  Jlosatus,  &c.  in  the  Close  Rolls, 
f  Adelung,  Worterbuch,  under  Hose  and  Schuster;  Ducange, 
Glossar.  v.  Osa  ;  and  Gesenius,  Dissertatio  Grammatica  de  Lingua 
Chauceri,  p.  4. 
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Many  of  these  names  of  employment  survive,  and  remind  us 
of  crafts  which  have  long  eeased  to  exist.  Among  such  names 
are  Archer,  Arrowsmith,  Fletcher,  Billman,  Bowmaher,  Bowman, 
Bowrjer,  Butts  (the  place  of  exercising  with  Imjw  and  arrow), 
Crowder  (who  played  on  the  crowd).  Harper,  Furbisher,  Haw~ 
her,  Larbalestier,  Lorimer,  Massinger,  Piheman,  Pointer,  Stringer 
(the  maker  of  strings  for  bows),  Stringfellow,  and  probably 
Hooker.  Others  occur  In  the  following  list  of  names  of  occu¬ 
pation,  all  of  which  existed  as  surnames  In  England  soon  after 
the  year  1200.  Le  Barbier  (barber),  Despencer,  Le  Cuper 
(cooper),  Le  Cutiler  (cutler),  Le  Bouteiller  (butler),  Draper, 
Naper,  and  Napier;  Faber  and  Favre,  Faucuner  (Falconer), 
Foster  (Forester),  Le  Turnur  (Turner),  Le  Tailleur  (Taylor), 
Le  Latimer,  Le  Mascun  (Mason),  Marchant,  Mercer,  Porter,  Le 
Peintur  (Painter),  Spicer  (Grocer),  Le  Waliher  (Walker,  that 
is  Fuller)  Ward,  and  Hellier  or  Hehjar,  which  means  in  the 
dialect  of,  Dorsetshire  a  thatcher  or  tiler. 

Draper  and  Naper,  or  Napier,  deserve  explanation.  The 
former  word  in  its  early  use  seems  to  have  meant  simply  a  cloth 
merchant :  the  latter’s  dealings  were  not  with  drapery,  but  with 
napery  only.  Napery  denotes  table  linen,  including  the  nappe 
or  napkin  used  on  washing  hands  before  and  after  meals.  The 
napier  handed  these  napkins.  One  part  of  his  duty  in  the 
royal  household  was,  to  hand  over  to  the  king’s  almoner  the  old 
linen  of  the  king’s  table  for  distribution  to  the  poor.* 

Stories  have  been  invented  to  account  for  the  origin  of  many 
names.  Few  of  such  stories  are  more  clearly  untrue  than  that 
which  affects  to  explain  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  name 
Naper  or  Napier.  The  locality  chosen  for  this  etymological 
explanation  is  Scotland,  a  king  of  which  country  is  said  to  have 
owed  a  victory  in  battle  to  the  prowess  of  one  Donald  ;  and  to 
have  thanked  him  by  saying,  that  all  had  fought  well,  but  that 
Donald  had  Na  pier  I  {no  equal).  Such  an  etymology  deserves 
comparison  with  that  which  Rabelais  gives  for  Beauce.'\ 

Some  names  which  may  be  considered  as  names  of  occupation 
or  office,  are  not  so  easily  accounted  for.  Most  of  such  names 
as  Pope,  King,  Duke,  Prince,  Lord,  Earl,  Baron,  Knight,  Squire, 

*  Ducange,  v.  Mapparius,  and  Fleta,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 
t  La  jument  de  Gargantua,  when  attacked  by  dies  in  a  wood 
thirty-five  leagues  long,  and  seventeen  leagues  wide,  *  elle  desgaina 
*  sa  queue,  et  si  bien  s’escarmouchant  les  esmouchat  qu’elle  en 
'  abattit  tout  le  hois.  Quoy  voyant,  -Gargantua  dist  a  ses  gents :  “  Je 
trouve  beau  ce,  dont  feut  depuis  appellc  ce  pays-la  Beauce.” 
(Rabelais,  Gargantua,  liv.  i.  c.  16.) 
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Bishop,  Priest,  Monk,  and  others,  must  have  been  originally 
assumed  and  transmitted  by  persons  who  did  not,  in  fact,  hold 
the  station  indicated  by  the  name.  Nearly  900  Kings  are 
bom  annually  in  England  and  Wales.  The  family  is  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  Cooks,  and  more  so  than  the  Parkers.  Camden’s 
observation  is,  that  the  ancestors  of  persons  of  such  names  must 
have  ‘  served  such,  acted  such  parts,  or  were  Kings  of  the  Beane, 

‘  Christmas  Lords,  &c.’  Most  probably  such  names  were  given 
by  mothers  or  nurses,  or  playfellows,  and  adhering  to  individuals, 
when  surnames  began  to  be  hereditary,  were  handed  down  to 
posterity.  Mr.  Kemble  has  pointed  out  a  Saxon  Bishop,  who 
was  so  in  name  only.  It  is  a  little  curious  to  find,  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  King  John,  a  Jew  bearing  the  surname  of  Bishop, 

*  Deulecres  le  Eveske.'  The  use  of  Archbishop  as  a  surname  is 
equally  ancient.  The  origin  of  this  latter  surname,  in  Hugh  do 
Lusignan’s  case,  in  France,  was  singular.  This  archbishop 
when,  by  the  death  of  his  brothers,  the  Lordship  of  Parthenay 
Soubise  &c.  descended  to  him,  ‘  was  dispensed  by  the  Pope  to 
'  marrie,  on  condition  that  his  posteritie  should  beare  the  sur- 
‘  name  of  Archevesque  and  a  mitre  over  their  arms  for  ever.’ 
{Camden.)  The  dame  of  Arcedeckne  is  also  ancient. 

The  frequency  of  King  as  a  surname  is  a  little  remarkable. 
It  was  borne  by  the  old  republican  Regulus,  and  was  also  known 
os  Rex,  at  Rome:  it  is  very  common  now-a-days  in  France, 
Le  Roi,  Roi,  and  in  Germany,  Koenig.  The  name  of  King  be¬ 
came  distinguished  in  England  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
in  the  person  of  Sir  Peter  King,  who  was  first  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  as  Lord 
King,  certainly  a  strongly  distinguishing  title.  When  the  title, 
so  acquired,  was  borne  by  the  late  Lord  King,  it  could  challenge 
comparison  with  the  noblest  names  in  the  country.  The  present 
head  of  that  family  has  thought  fit  to  merge  the  ennobled  name  in 
the  comparatively  unknown  title  of  Earl  of  Lovelace,  so  that 
it  is  only  the  name  of  a  younger  brother  (Mr.  Locke  King)  that 
now  serves  to  call  to  mind  either  the  philosopher  Locke,  the 
former  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  late  Lord  King. 

A  similar  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  vulgar  name  probably  created 
some  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms  of  surnames,  now  not  un¬ 
common  in  Germany :  Osiander  is  from  Hosemann,  which  differs 
little  from  our  English  Hosier'.  Neander  is  a  translation  of 
Neumann.  The  great  Reformer  Philip  Melanchthon  was  in 
German  Schwarzerdt,  and  when  he  appeared  as  Ippqfilo  da 
Terra  negra,  on  the  title-page  of  an  Italian  translation  of  one 
of  his  theological  publications,  he  was  not  recognised,  and  for 

VOL.  CI.  NO.  CCVI.  B  B 
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some  time  escaped  the  censorship.*  Curtius  is  more  closely 
connected  with  Kurz  (Short),  than  with  the  Roman  Curtii. 
The  German  Musaeus  is  common  enough,  and  a  Marius  has 
written  in  English  on  Bills  of  Exchange.  Cocc^us  comes  from 
Koch  (Cook),  and  not  from  the  gens  Coccega,  In  Germany 
latinised  names  became  hereditary  as  surnames.  Adolphus 
(Adolf),  Ludolfus  (Leutholf),  are  instances.  Sometimes  the 
Latin  genitive  was  used  as  in  Emesti,  Jacobi,  Dietrici,  Ulrici, 
forms  which  correspond  with  our  Harris  and  Edwards,  and 
with  the  French  Dantoine,  Danton,  Dandre,  &c.,  and  with 
Damiav\  The  Dutch  Commentator  Torrentius,  was  known 
to  his  fellow  countrymen  as  Van  der  Behen,  and  the  latinised 
form  Hugo  Grotius,  prevents  our  knowing  the  real  name  De 
Groot,  which  has  again  become  illustrious  in  the  great  historian 
of  Greece  Mr.  Grote. 

England  furnishes  a  few  instances  in  which  surnames  were 
similarly  latinised  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Dr.  Cains  was  no 
descendant  of  the  great  Roman  jurist,  but  an  English  physician, 
whose  vernacular  name  of  Key  was  latinised  by  Caius,  and  who, 
when  a  Fellow  of  Gonvile  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1557,  obtained 
a  charter  perpetuating  his  latinised  name  in  the  College  of 
‘  Gonvile  and  Caius'  Everyone  still  writes  ‘  Caius  College ; ’ 
but  Key's  College  is,  at  Cambridge,  the  invariable  pronun¬ 
ciation.  In  the  same  century,  Thomas  Caius  (also  a  Key,  in 
English,)  was  Master  of  University  College,  Oxford.  The 
present  English  and  German  surname  Carus,  probably  dates 
from  the  same  period.  Magnus  is  another  latinised  surname 
which  became  hereditary  in  England.  In  one  case  it  was 
assumed  by  a  poor  foundling,  afterwards  an  eminent  divine,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  substituted  for  Tom  among  us,  by  which 
he  was  first  known.  *  Magnus  ’  was  the  cognomen  bestowed  on 
the  great  Cn.  Pompeius,  and  borne  by  his  descendants  until 
they  were  deprived  of  it  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Emperor 
Caligula. 

With  us  the  good  old  English  Smith  is  corrupted  into 
Smythe,  and  at  last  even  into  Smijthe ;  just  as  Simon,  the 
cobbler  in  ‘Lucian,’  when  he  grew  rich,  called  himself  Si- 


•  Another  form,  that  of  Hippophilus  Melangaus,  seems  also  to 
have  been  used  by  Melanchthon,  or  others  for  him,  as  the  name  of 
the  author  of  his  compendium  of  Theology,  and  Commentary  on 
St.  Matthew,  and  found  its  way  into  the  Index  librorum  prohibi- 
torum,  published  at  Rome  in  1681,  and  was  retained  in  the  more 
recent  Index,  published  at  Madrid  in  1747.  He  had  been  included, 
under  the  same  name,  in  the  Catalogue  des  litres  censures  par  la 
Faculle  de  Theologie  de  Paris,  in  1549. 
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monides,  or  as  the  German  Schulz  or  Butterweckc  changes  his 
name  into  Scholzen  or  Bouterwek.  When  such  a  Smith, 
Smythe,  or  Smijthe  takes  his  name  from  his  Furnace,  it  has 
sometimes  been  changed  successively  by  his  wealthier  descend¬ 
ants  into  Furniss,  Furnice,  and  Furnese  ;  giving  rise  to  Swift’s 
sneer,  ‘  I  know  a  citizen  who  adds  or  changes  a  letter  in  his 
‘  name  with  every  plum  he  acquires ;  he  now  wants  only  the 
‘  change  of  a  vowel  to  be  allied  to  a  sovereign  prince  (Farnese) 

*  in  Italy.’  » 

Such  traits  of  human  nature  have  been  frequently  observed 
from  the  time  of  Simon,  the  Greek  cobbler,  to  that  of  John,  the 
English  Smith.  Lucian,  in  his  *  Timon,’  describes  the  Avay  in 
which  a  mere  slave,  Pyrrhias  or  Dromo,  on  succeeding  to  a  rich 
inheritance,  was  wont  to  change  his  name  to  Megacles  or  Mega- 
byzus.  The  orator  iEschines  is  said  to  have  changed  his  father’s 
name,  Tromes,  into  Atrometus ;  his  mother’s,  Empusa*,  into 
Glaucothea  ! 

The  slave  at  Rome,  on  obtaining  his  freedom,  usually  re¬ 
ceived  the  praenomen  (as  weU  as  the  nomen  gentilitium)  of  his 
former  master,  in  addition  to  which  he  retained  his  own  original 
slave’s  name.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  sneer  of 
Persius,  when  Dama,  a  Syrian  slave,  is  emancipated :  — 

‘  Hie  Dama  est  non  tressis  agaso : 

Verterit  hunc  dominus,  momento  turbinis  exit 
Marcus  Dama !  Papae  !  Marco  spondente  recusas. 

Credere  tu  nummos  ?  Marco  sub  judice  palles  ?’ 

Provincials  who  obtained  the  Roman  citizenship  similarly 
took  the  prajnomen  and  nomen  of  the  Roman  citizen  through 
whose  intervention  they  had  acquired  their  new  character.  Hence 
Cicero  writing  to  the  Proconsul  of  Sicily  a  letter  in  favour  of 
a  Sicilian  Demetrius  Megas,  and  mentioning  that  he  had  recently 
obtained  the  Roman  citizenship  at  the  instance  of  (P.  Cornelius) 
Dolabclla,  subjoins,  *  Itaque  nunc  P.  Cornelius  vocatur.’f 

Lord  Byron,  if  we  rightly  remember,  wished  to  be  called, 
not  by  his  English  name,  but  by  that  of  the  French  family  of 
Biron  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  his  great  career,  thought  it  worth  while  to 
Frenchify  his  Italian  name  of  Buonaparte  by  writing  it  Bona¬ 
parte.  Similarly,  the  great  Bohemian  family  of  Czernahora 
have  long  since  assumed  at  Vienna  the  name  of  Schwarzenherg, 

•  We  once,  in  a  country  where  surnames  are  not  yet  generally 
hereditary,  met  with  a  woman’s  name  Katakhano-pula,  Vampire’s 
daughter ! 

f  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Divers.,  xiii.  36. 
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a  German  word,  and  in  fact  a  mere  translation  of  their  Bohe¬ 
mian  appellation.  This  is  ns  if  a  French  Lefevre  were  to  change 
his  name  to  Smith,  on  taking  his  place  among  his  fellow-sub¬ 
jects  in  England.  During  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848, 
the  German  and  Jewish  traders  in  Pesth  Magyarized  their 
descent,  and  many  a  high-sounding  Magyar  surname  might  be 
traced  to  a  humbler  patronymic.  The  Magyars  place  the  Chris¬ 
tian  name  after  the  surname  instead  of  before  it. 

The  commonest  legitimate  change  of  surname  in  modern 
times,  is  that  occasioned  by  the  succession  to  lands,  devised  on 
condition  that  the  successor  assume  the  testator’s  name.  Thus 
a  country  gentleman,  gladly  succeeding  to  an  estate,  is  con¬ 
strained  to  take  along  with  it,  by  Royal  license,  the  surname  of 
Smith  or  Thompson ;  and  does  so  with  much  more  dislike, 
perhaps,  for  his  new  appellation,  than  Mr.  Henry  Bertram  felt 
for  his  *  thrice  unhappy  name  ’  of  Van  Beest  Brown.  The 
estate  is,  however,  gained ;  the  offensive  name  is  for  a  while 
endured  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  by  like  Royal  license  subsequent, 
the  nominal  condition  of  the  devise  is  abolished,  the  old  testa¬ 
tor’s  vulgar  name  is  consigned  to  its  original  obscurity,  and  the 
former  name  of  the  now  enriched  devisee  is  resumed.*  An 
Italian  gentleman  once  changed  the  ancient  name  of  de'  Rainaldi, 
which  he  had  inherited,  to  assume  and  transmit  to  his  descend¬ 
ants  that  of  Dante.  This  was  done  as  a  mark  of  admiration  for 
the  author  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 

Such  admiration  of  great  characters  of  former  days  has 
sometimes  shown  itself  in  the  imposition  of  a  baptismal  name. 
Marcus  Antonius  Muretus,  and  Julius  Ccesar  Scaligcr,  may  be 
mentioned  as  instances.  Under  James  I.  Sir  Julius  Ccesar  was 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  England.  Almost  in  our  own  age,  an 
English  advocate  (afterwards  a  judge),  in  the  fervour  and 
exuberance  of  his  patriotism,  caused  one  of  his  three  sons  to  be 
baptized  Hampden,  a  second  Russell,  and  a  third  Sidney.  And 
with  political  feelings  equally  strong,  but  running  in  an  opposite 
direction,  an  old  Scottish  Jacobite  called  each  of  his  sons 
Charles  Edward. 

About  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  a  good 
many  English  children  received  as  their  baptismal  name  John 
Russell.  This  usage  of  bestowing,  as  part  of  a  child’s  baptismal 
name,  the  surname  of  another  person,  has  long  prevailed  in 

•  Mr.  Lawley  ‘  took  the  surname  of  Thompson  only  hy  Royal 
‘  license,’  on  27th  September,  1820,  and  having  been  created  Baron 
Wenlock  in  May,  1839,  resumed  by  Royal  license,  on  the  1st  of  June 
of  the  same  year,  his  paternal  surname  of  Lawley,  ‘  and  his  issue 
‘  were  to  continue  the  surname  of  Lawley  only.’  {Debrett's  Peerage.) 
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England.  At  times  a  father  contents  himself  now-a-days  with 
giving  his  own  surname  as  the  Christian  name  of  his  child: 
Cresswell  Cresswell,  Sitwell  Sitwell. 

At  times  an  eminent  and  ancient  name  has  been  abandoned 
for  one  somewhat  less  notorious  at  the  moment  of  the  change. 
The  Irish  O'Brien  has  thus  been  replaced,  in  our  own  day,  by 
the  English  Stafford.  No  one  wondered  much  at  such  a  pre¬ 
ference,  when  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  was  enacting  high  treason  in 
Irish  cabbage  gardens. 

Nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  *  ordained,  that  every  Irishman  ‘  dwelling  betwixt  or 

*  amongst  Englishmen  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Myeth,  Vriel, 

‘  and  Kildare,’  should  go  ‘  like  to  one  Englishman  in  apparel, 

*  and  shaving  of  his  beard  above  the  mouth,’  should  swear  alle¬ 
giance,  and  should  take  to  him  ‘  an  English  surname,  of  a  town, 

‘  as  Sutton,  Chester,  Tryrn,  Skyrne,  Corke,  Kinsale ;  or  'colour, 

*  as  white,  blacke ;  or  arte  or  science,  as  smith,  or  carpenter ;  or 

*  office,  as  cooke  or  butler  and  that  he  and  his  issue  should  use 
the  same,  under  a  specified  penalty.  Thus  O’Gowans  became 
Smiths,  and  Mac-Intyres  Carpenters  ;  but,  probably,  few  of  the 
O'Briens  then  changed  their  name. 

A  change  of  a  family  name  sometimes  took  place  at  a  very 
early  period  of  English  history.  The  Mowbrays,  whose  line 
first  bore  the  ducal  title  of  Norfolk,  derived  their  surname  from 
Henry  the  First’s  bow-bearer,  by  whom  it  was  assumed,  with 
the  possession  of  the  estates  of  Robert  Motebray,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  on  his  attainder.  Still  more  noticeable  in¬ 
stances  of  the  change  of  name  are  found,  in  comparatively 
modern  times,  in  France,  where  the  son  of  Jean  Poquelin  and 
Marie  Cressc  assumed  the  name  of  Moliere,  and  Francois  Marie 
Arouet,  a  younger  son  of  parents  whose  surnames  were  Arouet 
and  Daumait,  made  himself  known  to  the  world  as  de  Voltaire. 
This  instance,  however,  is  only  an  imitation  of  what  commonly 
occurred  in^'rench  noble  families,  and  also  in  England,  in 
ancient  times.  When  a  younger  son  had  the  rare  good  fortune 
of  obtaining  an  estate  of  his  own,  he  assumed  a  new  surname 
from  his  estate.  Thus,  in  England,  Hugh  de  Montfort’s  second 
son,  being  lord  of  Hatton,  in  Warwickshire,  took  the  surname  of 
Hatton. 

A  less  frequent  change  is,  when  the  surname  of  a  maternal 
ancestor  is  substituted  for  that  of  the  paternal  line.  *  Geoffrey 
‘  Fitz-Maldred  married  an  heiress  of  the  house  of  the  Nevill’s, 

*  and  thereupon  took  the  name  of  Nevill,  and  left  it  to  his 


5  Ed.  4.  c.^3.  (a.d.  1465.) 
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‘  posterity.  Ralph  Gernon,  marrying  the  daughter  of  Cavendish 
‘  or  Candlsh,  left  that  name  to  his  issue.  So  Robert  Meg,  the 
*  great  favourite  of  King  John,  took  the  name  of  Braybrooke, 
‘  whereof  his  mother  was  one  of  the  heirs.’  {Camden.) 

In  our  own  days  an  illustrious  peer,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
has  given  his  own  younger  children  the  old  surname  of  Fitz- 
maurice,  derived  from  Irish  ancestors,  a  line  of  more  than  twenty 
barons  of  Kerry  and  Lixnaw  ;  and  yet  the  noble  Marquis,  while 
a  cadet  of  his  house,  and  a  Cabinet  Minister  of  his  country, 
had,  as  Lord  Henry  Petty,  conferred  new  lustre  on  the  name, 
which,  in  England,  Sir  William  Petty's  talent  and  energy  had 
very  amply  endowed,  and  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  first 
anil  second  Earls  of  Shelburne,  and  was  borne  by  the  Marquises 
of  Lansdowne  for  more  than  a  century. 

At  the  present  day,  we  find  in  the  peerage  of  England 
several  hereditary  surnames  derived  from  employments;  such 
as  Cooper,  Carpenter,  Taylor,  Portman*,  Bridgeman,  Forester, 
Gardener,  Parker,  and  Roper.  The  peerage,  too,  now  contains 
another  sign  of  its  reinforcement  from  the  pure  commonalty  in 
comparatively  recent  times,  in  the  many  common  names  of  those 
who  have  inherited  peerages.  Among  such  names  are  Alexander 
and  Abbott,  Clements  and  Cole,  Dawson  and  Edwards,  Harris 
and  Hutchinson,  Jervis  and  Jenkinson,  Jones  and  I^ambert,  Law 
and  King,  Hill,  Nelson,  Wilson,  and  Denman.  The  last  name 
denotes  residence  or  employment  in  a  dene  or  den.  The  word 
resembles  Ditchman,  Fenman,  Inman,  Overman^,  Gillman,  Hill¬ 
man,  llayman,  Ilowman,  Holman,  Marshman,  Milman;  and 
may  be  compared  with  numerous  names  of  occupation  ending 
in  man.  Such  are  Bulman  (common  in  the  north  of  England, 
where  Turnbull  is  also  frequently  found),  Coltman,  Stierman 
(as  old  as  the  Domesday  Survey),  Cadman,  Lockman,  Flaxman, 
Pikeman,  Potman,  Woolman,  Fireman,  Pitman,  Woodman,  Well¬ 
man,  Seaman,  Sherman,  Chapman,  Dayman,  Workman,  Cross¬ 
man,  Churchman,  Kirkman,  Sideman,  Templeman.^ 

Before  leaving  the  peerage,  we  will  point  out  the  origin  of 
one  other  name,  that  of  no  less  a  prelate  than  Dr.  Phillpotts. 
The  word  is  nothing  more  than  a  diminutive,  PhilipotX,  and  so 

*  Corresponding  to  the  middle-age  Latin  Hostiarius,  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Von  der  Pforten,  and  to  the  French  Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 

I  The  Anglo-Saxon  Over,  corresponds  to  the  German  Ufer,  and 
means  shore  or  bank.  This  substantive  Over,  is  found  as  a  proper 
name,  as  well  as  its  equivalent  Shore  and  Bank;  and  its  derivatives 
Overend,  Overton,  Andover,  Wendover,  &c. 

J  So  written  by  John  Philipot,  and  by  Nicholas  Philipot,  authors 
of  the  17th  century.  The  Villare  Cantianum,  published  in  1659,  is 
by  Thomas  Philpott. 
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comes  from  St.  Philip,  and  is  therefore  very  appropriate,  either 
as  a  baptismal  name  or  surname,  for  a  Christian  bishop.  And 
yet  the  corruption  into  Phillpott,  intended,  no  doubt,  to  make 
some  sense  out  of  the  unintelligible  diminutive  Philipot,  has 
established  a  nominal  relationship  between  all  existing  Philpotts 
and  the  famous  Toby  Philpott,  whose  celebrity  rests  on  his  jug 
that  foamed  with  mild  ale. 

IV.  We  next  arrive  at  names  derived  from  the  Christian  name 
of  father  or  mother.  In  very  early  times,  the  addition  to  the 
child’s  name  of  that  of  his  father  was  not  unusual ;  and  the  sim- 
name  so  formed  was  transmitted  to  descendants  when  surnames 
became  hereditary.  In  the  principality  of  Wales,  a  small  number 
of  surnames  thus  derived  embrace  the  bulk  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation.  Jones,  Johns,  Evans,  and  Beavan  (Ap  Evan)  severally 
correspond  to  our  English  Johnson  in  their  meaning.  Bethel, 
Bowen  ( Ap  Owen),  Davies,  Probert,  Roberts,  Pugh  (Ap  Hugh), 
Hughes,  Parry,  Pritchard,  and  Williams  are  of  like  origin.  It 
is  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  should  have 
derived  most  of  their  surnames  from  local  objects,  while  the 
Britons  of  Wales  derive  theirs  almost  wholly  from  patronymics. 
A  well-known  couplet  will  remind  every  reader  of  the  usual 
character  of  Cornish  names:  — 

‘  By  tre,  ros,  pol,  Ian,  caer,  and  pen. 

You  know  the  most  of  Cornish  men ;  ’ 

which  words  signify  *  a  town,  a  heath,  a  pool,  a  church,  a  castle 
‘  or  city,  and  a  foreland  or  promontory.’ 

The  twelve  largest  families  of  the  existing  English  nation  are 
those  known  under  the  names  of  Smith,  Jones,  Williams,  Taylor, 
Brown,  Davies,  Thomas,  Evans,  Roberts,  Johnson,  Robinson, 
and  Wilson,  all  of  which,  except  three  {Smith,  Taylor  and 
Brown),  are  derived  from  patronymics.  Each  Christian  name 
gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  derivative  surnames.  Among  those 
from  Henry  are  Harrison,  Harris,  Henries,  Halkin,  Hawes,  and 
Hawkins.  Hall,  which  is  so  common  as  to  be  incapable  of 
general  reference  to  a  local  origin,  probably  came,  in  most  cases, 
from  this  source.  Elias  produces  Ell,  Ellson,  Elkins,  Elkinson, 
Elley,  Ellis,  Elliss,  Ellice,  Ellison,  Elliot,  Eliot,  and  Elliotson. 
From  David  we  have  not  only  Davies,  which,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  is  a  very  numerous  family,  but  also  the  several  families  of 
Davidson,  Davy,  Davison,  Dawes,  Dawson,  and  Dawkins.  From 
Hugh  or  Hew,  we  have  Hughes,  Hugoe,  Huggett,  Huggins,  Hug- 
ginson,  Hewett,  Hewson,  Hooson,  Hewison,  Hewetson,  Hewlet, 
Hewell,  and  seemingly  Whewell.  Yxom  Nicholas  we  have  NichoU 
son,  Nixon,  Cole,  Collett,  Collins,  and  others.  And  so  of  the 
rest. 
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The  adoption  of  the  father’s  baptismal  name  as  the  basis  of  a 
surname  for  the  son,  prevailed  extensively  for  a  long  while  before 
surnames  became  generally  hereditary.  Edward  I.  disliking  the 
iteration  of  Fitz,  ordered  the  Lord  John  Fitz-Robert,  whose 
ancestors  had  used,  as  surnames,  each  father’s  Christian  name, 

‘  to  leave  that  manner,  and  to  be  called  John  of  Clavering, 

*  which  was  the  capital  seat  of  his  barony.’  It  is  said  that  in 
Wales,  where  nearly  all  names  have  been  of  this  patronymical 
class,  an  ancient  worshipful  gentleman  responded  at  the  assizes, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  the  name  of  Thomas  Ap  William, 
Ap  Thomas,  Ap  Richard,  Ap  Hoel,  Ap  Evan,  &c.,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  judge  agreed  to  leave  ‘  that  old  manner  ’  and 
to  call  himself  Mostyn,  after  his  chief  residenee.  This  long 
Welsh  name  reminds  us  of  that  of  an  ancient  Roman,  which,  as 
preserved  in  a  sepulchral  inscription,  combines  the  pnenomina 
of  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  with  the  prajno- 
men,  nomen,  and  cognomen  of  the  deceased.  ‘  L.  Munatius, 

*  L.  F.  L.  N.  L.  Pron.  Plancus.’ 

Bastards  appear,  not  unfrequently,  to  have  taken  as  a  sur¬ 
name,  Fitz,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  either  their  mother  or  sup¬ 
posed  father.  In  our  own  day,  each  of  the  children  of  His 
Royal  Highness  William  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Mrs.  Jordan, 
took  the  surname  of  Fitzclarence*,  those  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
and  Lady  Augusta  Murray  were  called  D'Este.^ 

The  learned  German  professor  to  whose  recent  work  we  have 
adverted,  derives  our  English  surname  Lawson,  from  ‘ Law,  lex' 
This  derivation  we  deem  to  he  inadmissible.  The  Law  in  Law- 
son  is  the  diminutive  of  Lawrence,  and  Lawson  is  obtained  from 
this  diminutive  Law,  just  as  Hodgson  comes  from  Hodge,  Nelson 
from  Nell,  Nanson  from  Nan,  Megson  from  Meg,  Patteson  from 
Patty,  Thompson  from  Tom,  Jackson  from  Jack,  Robson  from 
Rob,  and  Watson  from  Wat,  the  baptismal  name  of  Wat  Tyler, 
the  surname  of  James  Watt.  In  olden  time  the  diminutives  of 
bajitismal  names  were  much  used,  and  derivatives  are  very 
generally  formed  from  such  diminutives.  Thus  from  Benjamin 
came  the  diminutive  Benn,  and  the  derivative  Benson;  from 
Gregory,  Gregg  and  Gregson  ;  from  Geoffry,  Jeff  and  Jephson 
and  Jefferson ;  from  Gabriel,  Gabb ;  from  Gilbert,  Gibbs  tmd 
Gibson,  Gibbins  and  Gibbon ;  from  Matthew,  Matts  and  Mattson, 
Matthews  and  Mattheson  ;  from  Samuel,  Sams  and  Sampson ; 

*  The  eldest  son  was  created  Earl  of  Munster  in  1831,  and 
‘beareth’  substantially  the  arms  of  William  IV.,  ‘debruised  by  a 
‘  baton  sinister  azure,  charged  with  three  anchors,’  etc. 

•f  See  the  claim  of  Augustus  Frederick  D’Este  to  the  Sussex 

*  Peerage,  1 1  Clark  and  Finelly’s  Reports,  p.  85. 
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from  Christopher,  Kitts  and  Kitson;  from  Simon,  Sims  and 
Simpson ;  from  Timothy,  Tim,  Timms,  and  Timpson ;  from 
Bartholomew,  Batts  and  Bates,  Batson  and  Bateson;  from 
Richard,  Dick  and  Dixon.  Of  this  last  numerous  but  obscure 
family,  two  younger  branches,  those  of  Richardson  and  Dickins,  ' 
have  been  ennobled  by  literature ;  the  former  in  the  author  of 
‘  Clarissa  Harlowe,’  and  the  latter  in  Charles  Dickens. 

Though  the  above  is,  doubtless,  the  true  etymology  of  the 
common  surnames  Law  and  Lawson,  yet  some  similar  compounds 
owe  their  origin  to  the  administration  of  the  law.  Lawman, 
Lawday,  Lawless,  and  Outlaw,  may  be  mentioned  as  instances. 
The  local  names  of  I^wden,  Lawford,  and  Lawley,  may  all 
come  from  Law,  the  diminutive  of  Lawrence ;  but  more  probably 
come  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Law,  a  hill.  About  the  meaning 
of  the  terminations  den,  ford,  and  ley,  there  is  no  doubt. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  above  diminutive  names 
are  not  properly  derived  from  fathers,  but,  perhaps  improperly, 
from  mothers.  Nelson,  Megson,  Patteson,  are  three  such.  A 
great  number  of  families  in  Normandy  bear  the  surname  Marie 
and  its  derivatives  Mariette,  Marion,  &c.  Many  are  called 
Anne,  Catherine,  Marguerite,  &c.  The  suggestion  which  arises 
in  such  cases  is,  that  the  original  fathers  did'not  acknowdedge 
their  paternity,  — 

‘  Cui  pater  est  populus  non  habet  iste  patrem.’  * 

A  similar  reason  may  have  existed  for  the  adoption  of  the  femi¬ 
nine  substantive  instead  of  the  masculine,  in  instances  of  names 
of  occupation,  as  Baxter  and  Bagster  (the  Anglo-Saxon  femi¬ 
nine  form  for  Baker),  Brewster  and  Sangster.^  Other  surnames 
directly  pointing  to  the  personal  conduct  or  character  of  the 
mother  who  founded  the  family,  may  be  mentioned.  Leeman, 
sometimes  changed  into  Lemon,  Puttock,  Parnell,  Hussey  %,  Arlet, 
Paramore,  Trollope.  The  surname  Bastard  is  as  old  as  the 
Conquest,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Close  Rolls. 
Bastardy  was  not  a  great  reproach  among  the  Normans :  the 
Conqueror  himself  sometimes  used  the  style,  *  Ego  Wilhelmus 
‘  cognomento  Bastardus.* 

*  Perhaps  the  surnames  Bairnfather  and  Banfather  may  have 
been  applied  originally  to  such  a  putative  father. 

f  Webster  is  also  a  feminine,  but  seems  in  strictness  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  man  and  woman,  like  Gamester.  See  Grimm, 
Deutsche  Grammatik,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

f  In  old  times  such  names  were  sometimes  applied  to  places,  as  in 
/fur5bourne,  which  Mr.  Kemble  believes  to  be  identical  with  Httsse- 
bourne.  Other  names  of  the  same  class  are  Hurcoie,  HursX&y,  and 
i/ttrworth.  Hussey  may  possibly  be  from  the  French  Iloussaie. 
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While  speaking  of  patronymics,  we  may  mention  Paul,  its 
diminutives  Pollock  and  Polk,  and  its  derivatives  Paulson,  Paw- 
son,  and,  as  seems  probable,  Porson.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Latin  genitive,  used  as  a  surname,  generally  and  properly  enough 
denotes  the  father’s  name.  Christiani  is  nearly  the  same  as 
Christison,  and  is  quite  the  same  as  Christiansen.  Petrus  Da- 
miani,  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  of  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Ostia,  Pierre  Damien,  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  Damien  was  the 
name  of  Pierre’s  elder  brother,  whose  kindness  to  Pierre  induced 
him  to  adopt  the  surname  Damiani. 

V.  Our  fifth  class  comprises  descriptive  names.  Bodily  pecu¬ 
liarities  have  given  rise  to  the  greater  part  of  this  class  of  sur¬ 
names  ;  but  some  which  indicate  mental  qualities,  must  also  be 
noticed.  Among  the  latter  are  Good,  and  Goodman,  and  Good- 
enough  and  Goodfellow,  Best  and  Perfect,  Sage  and  Wise,  Meek 
and  Moody,  Gay  and  Joyce,  Baude  and  Musard,  Savage,  Sly, 
and  Wild,  Quick  and  Wake,  Folet  and  Foliot.  The  abstract  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  concrete,  as  in  Luck,  Fortune,  Pride, 
Wisdom,  Justice,  Virtue,  Joye,  Bliss.  Of  the  names  just  men¬ 
tioned,  Sage,  Savage,  Wake,  and  Joye,  and  probably  others,  were 
in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 

The  surnames  derived  from  bodily  i)eculiarities  are  for  the 
most  part  intelligible  even  to  the  uneducated.  Every  one 
understands  the  meaning  of  Bigge,  Little,  and  Liddell,  iMng 
and  Longman,  Pretty  and  Prettyman,  Short  and  Straight  and 
Crump,  Armes,  Armstrong,  and  Strong-i-the-arm.  Braz  de 
Fer,  Main,  Malesmains,  Quatremains,  and  Tortesmains,  are 
Anglo-Norman  surnames  of  the  reign  of  King  John.  At  the 
same  epoch  we  find  Grant  or  Graund,  Le  Gras,  Grossin, 
Grundy.  We  have  now  Shanks,  Hand,  Legge,  and  Back, 
Head  and  Foot,  Greathead  and  Lightfoot,  Side  and  Heaviside. 
The  old  English  words  pollard  and  camoys,  applied  to  the 
person,  indicate  bodily  peculiarities.  Both  words  are  used  as 
surnames.  The  latter,  now  obsolete,  occurs  in  Chaucer :  —  . 

‘  A  Shefeld  thwitel  bare  he  in  his  hose, 

Round  was  his  face  and  camuse  was  his  nose.* 

Our  Sheepshanks  may  be  compared  with  the  German  Och- 
senhein  and  Ziegenbein,  if  not  with  the  Swedish  Oxenstiern.* 
Wightmnn  denotes  personal  strength  alone  (wight  strong). 
Mitchell,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Muchel  (big),  !:^ttice  Muckle 

*  Salverte,  tom.  i.  p.  241.,  supposes  Oxenstiern  to  have  been 
assumed  as  a  surname,  from  the  coat  of  arms  used  by  the  family 
before  their  assumption  of  the  name.  The  original  name  of  the 
Chancellor  of  Sweden  was  Abel. 
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or  Mickle,  has  been  mentioned.  Bones  and  Darebones  belong  to 
this  class  of  names.  Baines  unquestionably  comes  from  bane, 
Anglo-Saxon  for  bone,  and  denotes  the  ‘  brawnie  bainie  chiel  ’  of 
Burns.  It  has  been  erroneously  suggested  that  this  word  has 
either  a  French  or  Gaelic  origin.  Similar  surnames  are  met  with 
in  other  European  languages,  as  the  Italian  Ferrebraccia  and 
Piccolomini.  The  German  names  Humboldt  and  Humbert,  are 
from  Humpolt  and  Humpercht,  which  words  compare  the  per¬ 
sonal  courage  or  appearance  of  the  bearer  to  that  of  a  Hun. 

Surnames  like  these  taken  from  some  bodily  peculiarity, 
were  occasionally  used  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  some  centuries 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  long  before  surnames  were 
hereditary  in  England.  Thus  we  read  in  Beda,  Hist.  Eccles. 
T.  10.,  speaking  of  the  Missionaries  among  the  old  Saxons: 

‘  Uterque  eorum  appellabatur  Hewald,  ea  tamen  distinctione, 

‘  ut  pro  diversa  capellorum  specie,  unus  Niger  Hewald  alter 
*  Albus  Hewald  diceretur;’  or,  as  we  should  say,  one  was  called 
Hewald  Black,  and  the  other  Hewald  White.  Edmund  Iron¬ 
side  was  so  called,  says  Henry  of  Huntingdom,  *  Irenside,  id  est 
‘  Ferreum  latus,  quia  maximi  vigoris  et  mirabilis  patientiae 
‘  bellicae  erat  in  negotiis.’  .^delred,  Earl  of  the  Gaini,  whose 
daughter,  A.D.  868,  was  married  to  King  Alfred,  was  called 
Mucel;  ‘eo  quod  erat  corpore  magnus  et  prudentia  grandis.’ 
We,  therefore,  Bnd  our  familiar  modem  surnames.  Black  and 
White,  Ironside  and  Mitchell,  are  about  a  thousand  years  old. 

Blunt  is  another  name  of  this  class.  Professor  Pott  touches 
on  the  word  as  follows :  ‘  Engl.  Blunt  derb.  plump.'  The 
word  Blunt,  or  Blount,  is  Blond.  Blundus  and  Rufus,  Brunus 
and  Brunellus,  are  found  as  surnames  in  the  Close  Rolls. 
Blundel  and  Brunei  are  well-known  derivatives.  Favel  and 
Morel  also  indicate  colour,  and  are  very  ancient  surnames.* 
The  name  Brown,  however,  has  an  antiquity  some  centuries 
higher  than  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  comes  out  of  the 
very  forest.  Several  of  the  animals  which  figure  in  the  old 
story  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  bear  names  derived  from  their 
bodily  appearance  and  peculiarities ;  and  a  very  ancient  and 
widely  diffused  name  of  the  Bear  is  Bruin,  Braun,  Brunus, 
Brunellus,  so  tliat  he  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  Bruin  and 
Brown,  and  Brunei  families.  Brown,  Black,  and  White,  are 
the  commonest  names  of  this  class.  Rous,  and  the  diminutive 
Russell,  also  belong  to  it,  and  like  Blunt,  indicated  at  first  the 


•  Morel  is  found  in  the  Fine  Rolls :  the  Latin  forms,  flavellus  and 
morellus,  are  used  to  designate  the  colour  of  horses  in  Madox, 
Form.  Anglic.,  p.  423. 
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colour  of  the  hair.  Similarly  we  had  Gris,  and  have  still 
Grey,  or  Gray,  and  Grissell;  so  also  Rudd,  Rudkin,  Ruddiman 
and  Rothman.  Germany  has  long  had  its  Roth  and  Schwarz, 
and  IVeiss  and  Braun:  France  its  Le  Roux  and  Rousseau, 
Lenoir  and  Noiret,  Le  Brun  and  Brunet ;  Italy  its  Rossi,  Ros¬ 
sini,  and  Negrillu 

In  other  instances  the  name  is  specifically  descriptive  of  the 
precise  bodily  peculiarity  for  which  it  was  first  bestowed ;  as  in 
Blackhead,  Blacklock,  Redhead,  Whitehead,  Whitelock,  Silverlock, 
Silvertop,  Fairhead,  Fairfax.  Not  only  have  we  the  compounds 
Blacklock,  Whitelock,  and  Silverlock,  but  the  simple  word  Locke 
is  a  not  uncommon  surname.  We  may  compare  with  it  Curll 
and  Curly,  and  the  diminutive  Curling,  in  England,  and  Croll 
in  Germany.  Perhaps  our  surname  Buckle  means  ‘  a  curl,  or 
‘  state  of  being  curled  or  crisp,  as  hair.’ 

Costume  and  armour  also  gave  names.  The  names  of  Robert 
Curthose  and  Hugh  Capet  occur  early.  A  great  earl  of  Anjou 
was  called  Grisa-gonella,  or  Grey-gown,  from  the  garment  which 
he  wore.  Gunel-blanc  is  a  similar  name.  The  Wolf  was  called 
Ilalkunb  (Gray-coat)  by  the  Esthonians.*  Robe  and  Mantel 
are  very  old  surnames.  Freemantle  is  a  corruption  from  Freid- 
mantel,  in  Latin  Frigldum-mantellum  (Close  Rolls,  vol.  i.  pp. 
98.  270.).  Lunge-lance  is  like  Long-espie.  And  Long-espee, 
Strongbow,  Fortescue  (Strong-shield),  surnames  all  well  known 
in  English  history,  have  a  like  origin.  We  compare  with  them 
the  French  Abbe  de  VEpee,  and  Eugene  Beauharnais  (and  our 
own  Harness') ;  also  the  English  Sir  Thomas  Leatherbreeches, 
of  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  German  Von  Ledderhose, 
Breitschuh,  Hochhut,  &c.  Hose  is  one  of  the  earliest  surnames 
of  this  class  adopted  in  England.  It  is  found  in  the  Close 
Rolls,  as  Hose,  Hoese,  and  Hosatus,  and  has  therefore  existed 
in  England  as  a  surname  for  about  650  years.  The  Roman 
Caligula  and  Caracalla  belong  to  the  same  class.  The  Pilgrim 
(Pelerin)  who  returned  from  .leriisalem  carrying  a  Palm-branch, 
was  a  Palmer,  Shakespeare,  Breakspeare,  Winspear,  Wagstaff, 
Bickerstaff,  and  other  similar  names,  must  first  have  been 
bestowed  on  persons  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  weajMjn  mentioned. 

VI.  The  sixth  class  consists  of  names  derived  from  the  animal, 
mineral,  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Some  names  from  the 
animal  kingdom  indicate  a  state  of  society  when  the  intercourse 
of  man  with  wild  beasts  was  much  greater  than  it  is  now.  The 
Saxons,  w'hile  yet  Pagans,  ‘  would  sometimes  desire  to  have 
‘  their  children  imitate  such  properties  of  courage  as  they  ob- 

*  They  also  called  him  Mesikammen  (Honeypaw)  :  the  Finns 
called  him  Laijalg  (Broadfoot):  J.  Grimm,  Reinhart  Fuchs,  p.  Ivi. 
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'  served  to  be  in  some  kinds  of  beasta,  eucii  as  they  esteemed  to 
‘  be  beasts  of  battail,  as  is,  among  others,  the  bear.'  The  names 
of  such  beasts,  therefore,  served  to  form  names  for  the  children 
of  the  Saxons.  Such  a  proper  name,  obtained  from  the  bear,  is 
still  preserved  in  Bernard.  Ursus  and  Urso  are  names  of  great 
antiquity.  St.  Ursus  belongs  to  the  fifth  century.  Ursus, 
Ursinus,  De  Ursinis,  are  found  in  England,  after  the  Conquest, 
as  names  of  clergymen,  not  unfrequently  foreigners.  But  the 
bear  had  ceased  to  exist  in  England  so  long  before  hereditary 
surnames  were  adopted,  that  traces  of  the  old  king  of  the 
northern  forest  are  mainly  to  be  found  only  in  such  surnames 
as  are  derived  from  the  names  of  places.  Urstoick,  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  is  a  source  of  such  surnames.  Some  of  the  names 
Berens,  Beridge,  Berworth,  Berneg,  Berenharn,  Beresford,  Ber- 
ford,  Berewich,  Baring,  Bearcroft,  Bearsley,  may  be  derived 
from  the  bear ;  but  here,  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  barley 
(which  was  much  cultivated  in  early  times),  is  a  more  probable 
etymology  for  most  of  them,  as  well  as  for  the  proper  name 
Bere.  On  the  continent  Berlin  derives  its  name  from  the  bear, 
which  is  the  city’s  armorial  bearing,  as  it  is  of  the  canton  and 
city  of  Berne.  The  bear  bas  been  highly  honoured  in  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  fieninsula,  where  many  surnames  compounded  with 
Bjorn  indicate  a  derivation  from  him.*  He  gave  his  name  to 
Albert  the  Bear,  ^largrave  of  Brandenburg,  who  flourished 
early  in  the  12th  century.  At  Rome  he  produced  the  Orsini, 
in  France  St.  Ursus,  and  in  Britain  St.  Ursula,  who  is  said 
to  have  headed  eleven  thousand  virgins  in  achieving  the  honours 
of  martyrdom  at  Cologne ;  and  who,  in  more  recent  times,  has 
been  patroness  of  the  Sorbonne,  of  the  Ursuline  sisters,  and 
of  the  celebrated  Princess  des  Ursins. 

Of  the  Wolf  we  have,  in  our  most  ancient  nomenclature, 
very  ample  traces.  The  religious  light  in  which  the  animal  was 
regarded,  in  consequence  of  his  constant  attendance  on  the  con¬ 
quering  deity,  Odin  or  Woden,  may  have  had  a  share  in  causing 
the  frequent  adoption,  in  very  ancient  times,  of  names  derived 
from  the  Wolf.  In  the  Christian  period  of  some  centuries  before 
the  Conquest,  our  ecclesiastical  annals  give  us  a  continuous 
series  of  old  pagan  names,  still  alone  used,  even  by  the  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  Church ;  and  many  of  these  names  are  derived 
from  the  Wolf.f  Of  course  such  names  are  all  baptismal. 


*  The  bear’s  presence  has  given  a  name  to  many  places  in 
Germany,  as  Bdrensprung  and  Bdrenhorst. 

Grimm  {^Deutsche  Grammalik,  vol.  ii.  p.  330,  331.)  has  collected 
a  great  number  of  old  German  proper  names  compounded  with  Wolf. 
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In  England,  names  of  places,  many  centuries  older  than  any 
hereditary  surnames,  have  originally  been  derived  from  the 
Wolf:  such  as  Wolf  ham,  Wolf  hill.  Great  Wolford,  Wolfpits, 
Wolfcote,  and  Wolferlow ;  Wolverley,  Wolverton,  and  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  The  word  Woolley,  which  is  still  the  name  of  several 
places,  probably  always  means  Woljley,  and  comes  from  IVulf- 
leah,  or  Wulfeleage,  which  occur  as  names  of  places  in  the 
Saxon  charters  published  by  Mr.  Kemble.  Old  surnames, 
Wolveden  and  Wolvedon,  have  a  similar  origin.  . 

Hugh  Lupus  took  his  name,  and  assumed  his  coat  of  arms, 

‘  Azure,  a  Wolf’s  head  erased,  Aiwent,’  at  a  time  when  wolves 
and  men  still  had,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  something  ap¬ 
proaching  to  daily  intercourse  with  one  another.  The  Latin 
form.  Lupus,  had  been  a  name  of  baptism  centuries  before  sur¬ 
names  were  in  use :  St.  Lupus,  St.  Leu,  as  he .  is  called  in 
French,  succeeded  St.  Ursus  in  the  see  of  Troyes  in  the  fifth 
century ;  each  of  several  dignitaries  of  the  Church  was  called 
I.upus  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne.*  Our  ecclesiastical  annals 
in  England  are  adorned  by  one  or  two  persons  named  I^upus, 
who  flourished  after  the  Conquest  f,  and  the  French  word  Leu 
occurs  as  a  surname  in  the  reign  of  King  John ;  but  the  Latin 
and  French  forms.  Lupus,  Leu,  Lovel,  Lovet,  are  not  common 
as  English  surnames.  Wolves  had  almost  wholly  disappeared 
from  England  and  Wales  long  before  the  Conquest,  while  in 
France  considerable  sums  were  disbursed  out  of  the  Royal 
Treasury  as  late  as  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  in  paying  for 
their  destruction.  So  common  was  this  animal’s  skin,  that  a 
garment  called  Louviere  used  to  be  made  from  it.  Pel-de-leu  is 
an  old  French  surname,  mentioned  by  Ducange,  and  derived, 
no  doubt,  from  a  garment  made  of  a  Wolf’s  skin.  Loup  has 
given  rise  to  a  considerable  number  of  surnames  in  France,  each 
belonging  to  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  all  those  who  in 
England  at  the  present  day  can  trace  their  name  to  Bear,  Wolf, 
Fox,  or  Tod,  Chanteloup,  which  is  the  name  of  several  places  in 
France,  is  probably  derived  from  the  howling  of  wolves  near 
such  places.  The  surname  Cantilupe  comes  from  such  a  place4 

The  Fox,  not  having  been  exterminated  among  us,  has  given 

*  One  of  them  was  an  author;  his  works  have  been  edited  by 
Baluze. 

f  For  instance,  William  Lupus,  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  ‘juris 
‘  peritus,  elegantur  literatus  et  magnae  auctoritatis.’  {Matthew  Paris, 
p.  756.,  A.D.  1254.) 

J  The  Wolfs  presence  and  importance  in  France  (where  he  still 
remains),  is  evidenced  by  the  great  number  of  proverbs  in  which  he 
is  named.  After  an  enumeration  of  such  proverbs,  occupying  several 
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rise,  in  comparatively  modern  times  to  surnames  in  the  families 
of  FoXy  Tod,  and  Todhunter ;  and  at  an  earlier  period  to  local 
names  such  as  Foxholes,  Foxham,  and  Foxley,  Todburn,  Tod- 
holes,  and  Todwick.  We  cannot  leave  the  Wolf  and  the  Fox, 
without  reminding  our  readers  that  the  name  of  Wolfe  belonged 
to  one  of  England’s  greatest  heroes ;  and  that  of  Fox,  to  one  of 
her  most  eminent  statesmen. 

But  let  us  not  leave  unnoticed  the  Boar  of  the  ancient  forest ; 
he  has  contributed  more  than  either  bear  or  wolf  or  fox  to  our 
modem  family  nomenclature.  His  best  known  descendants  are 
the  IHgg  and  Hogg,  who  trace  their  pedigree  through  Porous, 
recorded  under  King  John  in  the  Fine  Rolls,  and  who  are  now 
accompanied  by  their  attendant  Pigman.  The  Hogg  spreads 
into  younger  branches  of  Hoggett  and  Hoggins,  with  which 
Piggins  and  Swinnock  may  perhaps  be  reckoned,  and  the 
common  fate  of  them  all  is  suggested  by  the  formidable  names 
of  Spic  and  Speckard,  Hogsjlesh,  Gammon,  and  Bacon.  Country 
cousins  of  the  family  have  flourished  in  England  for  centuries 
since  the  Conquest,  enjoying  the  surnames  of  Pigdon,  Pighills, 
Pighles,  and  seemingly  Pickles*,  Pichford,  Pickworth,  Hogden, 
'Hogwood^,  Sioinburn,  Stoindell,  Swindon,  Suggate,  Sugg,  Sug- 
gett,  SugdenX,  Sowden,  Sowdon,  Sovington,  Suersham,  Soioerbg, 

pages,  Le  Roux  de  Lincy  observes  (Z,e  Livre  des  Proverbes  Frangais, 
torn.  i.  p.  1 19.,  ed.  Paris,  1842),  *  On  sait  cumbien  autrefois  les 
‘  Loups  etaient  repandus  en  France ;  dans  certaines  provinces  on  est 
‘  encore  oblige  de  faire  centre  ces  animaux  des  battues  regulieres.’ 

*  Pickles  we  may  compare  to  Tickles,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Ticcan,  (German,  Zicke,)  a  kid,  (and  lees) :  Tickhill,  has  a  like  ety¬ 
mology. 

f  Hogwood,  a  wood  supplying  mast  for  fattening  pigs.  Dr.  Leo 
observes,  ‘that  an  estate  is  hardly  registered  as  complete,  in  the 
‘  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  without  including  one  or  more  such  woods.’ 

J  The  etymology  is  clear :  the  syllable  sug  is  the  same  with  the 
Greek  5c,  the  Latin  sus,  the  Anglo-Saxon  sugu,  the  German  sau. 
The  common  change  of  an  aspirate  into  s,  {y\ri  into  silva,)  converts 
sug  into  hug  or  hog.  Our  hog  is  the  same  with  the  Welsh  hwch, 
and  the  Armoric  houch.  The  German  word  sau,  and  its  kindred 
Anglo-Saxon  sugu,  are  not  restricted  to  the  female  sex.  Luther’s 
translation  of  the  ‘  herd  of  swine  ’  in  Matthew’s  gospel,  viii  31.,  is 
‘  die  Heerde  Sdue.'  Hog  and  pig  are  properly  used  of  the  young 
only.  The  former  word  is  applied,  at  the  present  day,  to  sheep  of  a 
certain  age  and  condition.  The  den  in  such  words  as  Sugrfcw, 
iio\f den,  Hogrfcn,  is  not  found  in  any  other  German  dialect  than  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  was  adopted  into  that  from  the  British.  It  again 
occurs  in  the  proper  name  Denman :  in  such  sheltered  swine  pastures 
as  the  words  Hogden,  Sowden,  and  Sug«fe«  indicate,  the  Denman 
would  probably  be  a  swineherd. 
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and  Swiunerton.  The  Wildbores  of  course  claim  a  direct  descent 
from  the  Boar  of  the  primeval  forest.  His  elder  name  Eber,  or 
Eofor  has  given  rise  to  the  following  surnames,  some  of  which 
were  in  use  as  proper  names  in  England  for  centuries  before  the 
Conquest.  Eber,  Ever,  Ebers,  Evers,  Everard,  Evered,  Everett, 
Everingham,  Everington,  Everley,  and  Everton.  The  name  of  a 
parish  and  viscounty  Ebrington,  is  contracted  from  Eberington. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  whole  of  this  great 
race  was  Pope  Sergius  IV.,  whose  election  to  the  Holy  See 
took  place  A.  D.  1009.  His  name  was  Hogsmouth* ,  and  he  was 
the  first  Roman  by  birth  who  changed  his  name  on  his  election 
to  the  Papacy.  AVhether  he  did  so,  ‘  from  respect  to  St.  Peter, 

‘  or  because  his  previous  name  was  Hogsmouth'  Fleury  leaves 
uncertain.f  The  whole  herd  claims  to  be  of  kith  and  kin  with  the 
English  Hoggard  and  Hoggart,  but  disclaims  all  relationship  with 
the  continental  Hogarth,  and  Hogstraten  (the  latter  made  known 
by  the  Epistoloe  obscurorum  Virorum),  with  whom  Hog  means 
hoch  or  high :  and  they  are  equally  strangers  to  the  northern 
Sveyin,  Sweyn,  or  Swain,  still  preserved  as  an  English  surname, 
and  meaning  servant.  But  this  great  genealogical  tree  had  struck 
its  roots  in  Europe  not  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  but  before’ 
the  Christian  era.  Suillus  was  a  Roman  cognomen :  Cn.  Te- 
mellius  Scrofa  commanded  an  army  of  the  Roman  Republic 
M.  iEmilius  Lepidus,  the  orator,  was  called  Porcina  (Cic.  Brut, 
c.  25.),  and  each  member  of  a  whole  Roman  gens  was  a  Porcius, 
like  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  Censor.  M.  Flavius  Aper  was  Consul, 
A.  u.  C.  883,  and  C.  Cornelius  Ferres  was  Praetor  of  Sicily. 
The  name  Verrutius  differed  only  from  that  of  Verres  in  having 
a  longer  tail.§  The  etymological  identity  of  the  name  belonging 
to  the  several  members  of  the  above  family,  as  spread  over  the 
region  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  will  be  sufficiently  seen 
by  merely  writing  the  corresponding  words  as  found  in  some  of 
those  laogunges.il 


*  With  Hogsmouth  we  may  compare  Wulfhelm,  Bullface, 
Sheepshanks,  and  the  remarkable  name  of  Stote-vagina,  borne  by  an 
Archdeacon  of  York,  a.d.  1 108.  Stoat  and  Picket  arc  still  found 
among  our  surnames. 

t  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.,  tom.  xii.  p.  G92.,  ed.  Paris,  1751. 

{  Different  legends,  explaining  the  original  assumption  of  the 
name  Scrofa,  are  found  in  Varro,  R.R.  ii.  4.,  and  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  6.  , 

S  Cic.  in  Verr.  Act  ii.  Lib.  ii.  c.  78. 

][  Sanscrit,  Varaha ;  Latin,  Verres;  Italian,  Verro ;  Spanish, 
litrraco ;  French,  Verrat ;  Latin,  Aper  and  Porous ;  English, 
Boar ;  Celtic,  Boro. ;  Danish,  Beer ;  German,  Eber ;  Anglo-Saxon, 
Eofor. 
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’▼Animals  have  always  been  conspicuous  in  Heraldic  charges, 
and  such  charges  have  probably  supplied  surnames  in  many 
instances  :  Richard  the  Third  was  thus  called  the  Boar,  or  the 
Hog,  and  so  ‘  gave  occasion  to  the  rhyme  that  cost  the  maker 
*  his  life  :  ’ — 

‘  The  Rat,  the  Cat,  and  Lovel  the  Dog, 

Rule  all  England  under  the  Hog*  * 

The  signs  of  different  animals  were  made  use  of  in  former 
times,  not  only  over  the  entrances  of  inns,  but  at  the  shops  or 
warehouses  of  other  traders.  Roebuck,  Peacock,  Partridge, 
Swan,  and  other  such  surnames,  may  have  thus  had  in  strictness 
a  local  origin.  But  the  vast  number  of  names  of  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes,  which  have  been  adopted  as  surnames,  compels  us  to 
conclude  that  such  narrow  limits  as  heraldic  charges  and  traders’ 
signs  could  never  have  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  class  of 
names  in  question.  We  once  knew  Hawkes,  a  Hare,  a  Peacock, 
and  a  Partridge,  all  quietly  dwelling  in  the  same  staircase,  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  a  Coote  was  at  the  same 
time  an  occasional  visitor  f ;  and  we  have  been  honoured  by  the 
friendship  of  a  distinguished  Whig  whose  mother  was  a  Crowe, 
whose  nieces  were  Sparrows,  whose  housekeeper  was  a  Part¬ 
ridge,  and  whose  cook  was  a  Raven. 

The  same  fondness  for  diminutives  which  is  so  strikingly 
manifested  in  our  patronymics,  is  to  be  observed  in  these  sur¬ 
names  derived  from  animals.  When  we  find  Lupus  and  Loup 
as  surnames,  they  are  accompanied  by  the  diminutive  Lupellus, 
Lupillon,  Luvell,  Lovett,  and  LuvetoU  Probably  the  names 
Leverot  and  Leurot,  are  our  modern  Leveret.  All  these  forms 
occur  under  King  John  and  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Cucku,  Eagle  (Aquila),  and  Cockerel,  are  of  equal  antiquity. 

In  our  own  times,  the  diminutive  Gosling  is  common,  and 
even  Goosey  is  more  frequently  met  with  than  Goose,  Gray- 
goose,  or  Gander,  which  are  all  found.  The  ancient  Cockerel  is 
still  preserved,  and  may  now  be  compared  with  Duckerell,  which 
is  not  so  common,  and  has  not  been  made  so  illustrious  as  the 
name  of  Drake.  Goode  and  Goate  are  rare ;  as  are  the  names 
of  local  origin  Gatacre  and  Gatford.  Kidd  is  common ;  Ram 

•  The  allusion  to  the  names  of  Ratcliffe  and  Catesby  is  obvious ; 
Lovel  is  said  to  have  borne  a  Dog  as  his  arms. 

t  The  Hare  was  recently  an  Archdeacon,  the  Peacock  is  now  a 
Dean,  and  on  a  recent  occasion  was  an  able  Prolocutor,  not  of  birds, 
in  an  Aristophanic  Nephelococcygia,  but  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  at  Westminster.  The  Upper  House  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  John  Bird  Sumner,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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and  Tupp  are  rare ;  Sheep,  as  we  believe,  is  not  in  use ;  but 
Sheepey,  which,  however,  may  be  of  local  origin.  Is  found,  and 
Lamb  is  very  common. 

We  6nd,  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  following 
surnames:  Mala~Musca,  Muletus,  Pejor~lupo,  Oculus-canis ;  each 
of  which  clearly  shows  a  comparison  between  the  man  who 
bears  the  name,  and  the  creature  whose  name  is  borne. 
Mr.  Kemble  has  pointed  out  Crow,  and  Duck,  and  Bug,  thus 
used  as  occasionaJ  surnames  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Monkey 
(Singe),  Calf  (Veel),  Malebisse  and  Malecat,  are  found  at  the 
end  of  the  12th  century. 

The  names  of  insects  and  reptiles,  though  not  in  great  favour, 
are  by  no  means  rare  as  surnames.  Among  others  we  have 
Beetles  and  Worms,  Bug,  Crick  and  Cricket,  Emmett,  Bisse, 
Serpent,  Newte  and  Blackadder.  Mr.  Serpent  bears  arms  al¬ 
luding  to  his  name,  ‘  or.  three  serpents  vert,  two  and  one.’  So 
Newte  uses  a  ‘newte  proper,’ and ‘two  serpents  entwined 
‘  looking  at  each  other,’  as  a  crest.  Similarly  Fox  and  Tod  bear 
‘three  foxes’  heads  erased;’  and  the  Bull  family  (including 
Bulface,  Bullhead,  Bulkeley,  Bullock,  Vachell,  and  even  Cowley^ 
all  bear  the  bull  or  some  part  of  him.  The  Coote  bears  ‘  three 
cootes;’  the  Corbet,  ‘  three  rooks;’  the  Heron,  ‘  three  herons;’ 
and  the  Sparrow  ‘  six  sparrows.’  Has  Mr.  Bugg  the  courage 
to  bear  his  insect  namesake  on  his  arms  ?  No,  but  he  ventures 
on  allusive  arms.  He  bears  ‘  az.  three  water  bougets,  or.  two 
and  one.’  Some  of  our  readers  may  not  recognise  these 
heraldic  bougets.  The  word  means  water-bag,  and  may  be 
nearly  expressed  in  modem  English  by  bucket.  The  etymology 
thus  suggested  for  Bugg  is  not  happy.  ’Tis  as  far-fetched  as 
the  etymology  of  Maynard,  suggested  by  a  noble  Viscount’s 
motto,  Manus  justa  nardus,  which  is  found  under  a  shield 
bearing  three  hands.  Maynard  is  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  name, 
corresponding  to  the  German  Meinhart,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  either  hand  or  ointment.  Malmaynes  is  happier  when  he 
charges  his  heraldic  shield  with  three  sinister  hands  couped. 

The  etymological  blunders  and  false  suggestions,  as  to  names, 
which  occur  in  such  canting  arms,  would  fill  a  volume.  Ays-- 
cough  is  made  to  bear  three  asses!  and  Pell  and  Pelham, 
pelicans  !  Starkie,  a  stork  !  and  Beckford,  a  mere  Saxon  name 
like  the  preceding  ones,  uses  as  a  crest  a  stork,  holding  a  fish  in 
his  strong  beak  {bee fort!).  Several  persons  of  purely  English 
names,  Harris  and  Harrison,  have  borne  as  arms  the  hedgehog; 
alluding  to  the  French  herisson,  as  if,  forsooth,  the  name  Harris 
and  Harrison  were  of  foreign,  and  not  of  English  growth.  Sir 
James  Harris  so  bore  ‘  az.  a  chevron  erminois  between  three 
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*  hedgehogs  or.,’  and  also  used  the  hedgehog  as  his  crest.  The 
four  hctlgehogs  are  now  inherited  by  his  grandson,  the  present 
Earl  of  Malmesbury.  An  elder  member  of  the  same  numerous 
family  of  the  sons  of  our  English  Harry,  suggested  an  equally 
recondite  etymology  of  the  surname  Harrison,  by  bearing  as  his 
arms  ‘  a  hare  by  a  sheaf  of  rye  in  the  sun.*  (Camden,  Remaines, 
p.  166.  ed.  1614.) 

We  must  speak  of  another  little  creature  which  Evans  men¬ 
tions  before  Justice  Shallow.  *  The  dozen  louses  do  become  an 
‘  old  coat  well :  it  agrees  well  passant :  it  is  a  familiar  l>ea8t  to 
‘  man,  and  signifies  love.’  Now  the  name  Lucy  was  Lousy,  as 
some  folks  miscalled  it  in  Shakespeare’s  time;  and  we  think 
that  the  word  Lus  in  Lusborough,  and  in  other  names  found  in 
old  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  has  been  equally  misunderstood  to 
mean  lus,  pediculus.  Let  us  see  over  how  wide  an  area  names 
containing  this  word  lus  are  now  found  to  extend.  The  sur¬ 
names  Los,  Losh,  Losse,  Lush,  Lusby,  Luscott,  Luscomhe,  Lus- 
semborough,  Lushington,  and  a  few  others,  must  follow  the 
etymological  fate  of  the  existing  names  of  places  involving  this 
lus.  They  arc  as  follows :  Lusby,  Luscombe,  Lushcott,  Lushill, 
Lustead;  the  parish  of  Loose  ;  the  hundred  of  Loes,  contained 
in  the  deanery  of  Loose  ;  the  hundred  of  lA)oseharrow,  and  L*x~ 
borough  or  Loxborough  *,  all  in  England ;  Luss  in  Scotland ; 
and  Lush  and  Lushmagh  in  Ireland.  The  existence  of  such 
words  as  names  of  places  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in 
England,  suggests  for  them  all  a  common  origin  of  the  first 
syllable.  Tliat  common  origin  cannot  be  Saxon.  Wp  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  Gaelic.  Lus  is  still  preserved  in  the  Gaelic  of 
Ireland,  and  in  that  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  means 
weed,  herb,  plant,  flower.  Some  names  of  places  in  England  are 
found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  and  in  modem  times,  com¬ 
pounded  of  words  denoting,  not  merely  specific  plants,  as  Fern, 
Rush,  Reed,  Sedge,  Moss  ;  but  of  the  generic  word  for  herbs  or 
weeds,  as  IVyrtden,  WyrtwaL^  On  these  data,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  above  names  of  persons  and  places  are  all  equally 
derivable  from  the  Gaelic  lus,  and  may  therefore  be  added  to 
the  small  list  of  w'ords  still  found  in  England,  and  best  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Gaelic  language. 

The  combination  of  Gaelic  and  Danish  in  Lusby,  and  of 

*  ‘  Lushcbui^hs  alias  Luxentburghs,'  was  the  name  of  pieces  of 
base  money  coined  at  ‘  Lusheburgh :’  see  Stat.  25.  Ed.  3.,  st.  6.  o.  2. 
Lord  Coke’s  commentary,  and  the  prologue  to  the  Monk’s  tale  in 
Chaucer. 

t  Similarly  we  have  Worlesley,  Worthy,  and  probably  Words¬ 
worth. 
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Gaelic  and  Saxon  in  some  of  the  other  words,  may  be  compared 
with  the  combination  of  British  and  Saxon  in  Nantwich,  and  in 
the  proper  name  Nanton.  The  word  Nant  (a  ravine,  a  mountain 
torrent,  a  brook)  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  names  of 
many  places  in  Wales  and  in  France. 

The  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms  furnish  a  considerable 
variety  of  names  to  the  loi'ds  of  the  creation.  A  few  instances 
of  thb  will  suffice.  To  represent  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  may 
nominate  Bishop  Jetcel,  Mr.  Steele,  and  Mr.  Salt ;  as  well  as 
the  mineral  treasures  which  the  German  emperor,  Ferdinand  II., 
was  said  to  possess  in  his  three  lofty  mountains,  QuestenAer^, 
'Werdenberg,  and  Eggenfter^;  and  his  three  precious  stones, 
Dietrichsfein,  Lichtensto’w,  and  Wallens/«H.  Prussia,  in  the 
time  of  her  greatest  need,  found  such  treasures  in  her  Harden- 
berg  and  Stein.  The  present  King  of  Prussia  has  a  Stahl  in  his 
ministry.  In  England  our  metallic  treasures  are  called  to  mind 
by  Gold  and  Goldsmith*,  Silver,  Lead,  Leadbeater,  Brass,  and 
Brazier ;  by  Money,  and  even  by  many  coins,  such  as  Groat  or 
Grote,  Penny  (with  Pennyman,  Hawkepenny,  and  other  similar  de¬ 
rivatives),  Twopenny,  Halfpenny,  Farthing.  These  latter  names 
deserve  to  be  compared  with  the  German  Schelling,  Grbschel, 
Heller,  and  Pfennig.  Perhaps  some  of  our  existing  Marks, 
Nobles,  and  Angels  may  have  their  origin  in  the  metallic  cur¬ 
rency  of  a  former  age. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  presents,  as  a  representative  peer, 
Archibald  John  Primrose,  Earl  of  Rosebery ;  and  as  commoners, 
Lilly,  the  English  grammarian,  and  Roses  in  great  abundance. 
In  every  country  of  Europe  the  Rose  has  given  its  name,  not 
merely  to  pretty  women,  such  as  fair  Rosamund,  Rose  Brad- 
wardine,  and  many  a  French  Rosine,  and  German  Rdschen,  but 
to  numerous  families.  Sir  George  Rose  in  London,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rose  in  Berlin,  bear  a  surname  now  common  in  England 
and  Germany ;  and  which  equally  belongs  to  France  and  Italy, 
to  the  Spanish  and  Scandinavian  peninsulas,  to  Wallachia  and 
Poland,  and  probably  at  the  present  day  to  Russia.  In  the 
case  of  the  Roses  of  Poland,  the  name  must  have  been  taken 
from  the  roses  which  they  bore  in  their  coat  of  arms  long  before 
they  had  the  name.  The  Griffons,  Oxenstierns,  and  other 
Polish  families,  must  also  have  taken  their  names  from  the  arms 
which  they  severally  bore  long  before  hereditary  surnames  were 
known  in  their  country.  Sometimes  this  surname.  Rose,  may 
have  originated  in  a  woman’s  name ;  and  in  such  cases  comes 


*  ‘  Aurifaber,’  occurs  frequently  as  a  surname  in  the  Fine  Rolls 
ia  the  time  of  King  John. 
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indirectly  only  from  the  flower.  Our  old  forest  trees  have  given 
their  names  to  families  of  Ash,  Oak,  Elm,  Beech,  Birch,  Alder, 
Elder,  Aspen,  Poplar,  Maple,  Hazel.  The  Willow  appears  in 
Willoughby ;  the  lime-tree  in  Lind,  Bindley,  and  Lindsey  ;  the 
sloe  in  Slow,  Slowhurn,  and  Slocombe :  Hips  and  Haws,  in 
Hipsley,  Hippesley,  Hawdon,  and  Hawley :  the  Thorn  in  many 
compounds :  and  the  IHne  in  one  solitary  name,  although  the 
Fir  and  Larch  do  not  appear.  It  is  remarkable,  as  Dr.  Leo  has 
observed,  that  in  the  names  of  places  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
charters,  no  mention  should  occur  of  a  single  species  of  Pinus 
or  Abies.  The  Germans  have  both  Fichte  and  von  der  Tann 
as  surnames.  Some  herbs  and  grasses  which  are  found  in  sur¬ 
names  have  already  been  alluded  to.  Caerse,  cress  (nasturtium) 
is  apparent  in  Cressey,  Cresacre,  Creslow,  Cressingham,  Cress- 
well,  and  Creswick.  From  fruit,  and  fruit  trees,  we  have  the 
family  names  of  Apple  and  Pear,  Cherry  and  Peach,  Crab  and 
Crabtree,  Plum  and  Plumtree ;  but  Apricot  and  Nectarine, 
Strawberry  and  Raspberry,  still  belong  to  Pomona  only. 

Cereals  have  long  flourished  in  Wheat,  Wheaton,  imd.  Whately; 
in  Bere,  the  old  name  of  Sir  John  Barleycorn’s  family ;  in  some 
derivatives  from  this  old  name  already  mentioned,  in  speaking 
of  the  Bear,  in  Oates,  and  in  RHey  and  Rycroft.  Though  our 
Beans  cannot  be  compared  with  the  great  Fabian  house,  or  with 
the  Piso,  the  Cicero,  or  the  Lentulus  of  Rome,  yet  Bean  and 
Pease,  and  Peascod,  have  at  least  great  antiquity  in  Europe, 
and  have  thus  been  enabled  as  surnames  to  found  families.  The 
great  tribe  of  the  Potato  having  immigrated  into  the  Old  World 
since  surnames  became  hereditary,  have  been  obliged  to  keep  their 
name  to  themselves ;  and,  unlike  Pepper,  Peppercorn,  and  other 
foreigners,  have  not  succeeded  in  bestowing  their  name  upon  a 
single  English  family.  In  this  they  resemble  the  Physician 
and  the  Surgeon ;  who,  for  centuries  now  past,  have  been 
unable  to  take  their  place  in  the  family  nomenclature  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  the  side  of  those  elder  branches  of  the  descendants  of 
.^sculapius,  the  I^ach,  and  the  Pothecary. 

VII.  The  seventh  class  consists  of  names  derived  from  the 
celestial  hierarchy.  Man,  in  choosing  his  family  names,  has  not 
confined  himself  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  this  visible  created 
world.  To  enlarge  his  vocabulary  ‘  he  passed  the  flaming  bounds 
‘  of  space  and  time,’  and  ventured  to  adopt  names  taken  from 
the  whole  hierarchy  of  Heaven.  Not  content,  as  the  ancient 
Pagans  were,  with  derivative  names,  such  as  Apollonius  from 
Apollo,  Poseidonius  from  Poseidon,  Athenceus  from  Athene,  De¬ 
metrius  from  Demeter,  the  Christians  of  the  middle  ages  as- 
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aumed,  as  their  surnames,  the  very  name  of  God  the  Father,  the 
Son,  or  the'  Holy  Ghost,  and  those  of  eminent  saints  and  martyrs 
of  the  church.  Among  other  such  names,  the  Germans  and  the 
French  have  Herrgoti  and  Heiland,  Dieu,  St.  Sauveur,  St.  An- 
iaine,  St.  Ange.  More  southern  countries  have  De  Jesus,  De 
Santa  Maria,  and  even  Jesus  Maria,  as  surnames.  A  German, 
Herrgott,  is  vrell  known  as  the  author  of  a  learned  genealogical 
work,  and  Colonel  Dieu  has  been  actively  engaged  in  giving  his 
professional  aid  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  now  at  war  with 
Kussia. 

In  England,  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  classical  mythology 
of  Greece  and  Rome  have  not  bestowed  their  names  on  men.* 
Even  in  Italy,  where  per  Bacco!  is  still  a  common  oath,  and 
where  classical  names  were  frequently  assumed  in  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  but  few  names  have  been  taken  from  the  ancient  classical 
mythology.  Our  Bacchus  has  an  indisputable,  and  at  the  same 
time  truly  indigenous,  origin :  it  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Bake~ 
house.  ^  Malthouse  has  been  changed  into  Malthus,  Dovehouse 
into  Duffus,  Lofthouse  into  Loftus,  and  Barkhouse  into  Barkus. 

But  although  our  nomenclature  has  not  borrowed  from  the 
mythology  of  Greece  or  Rome,  yet  before  the  Conquest  names 
were  bestowed  in  England,  involving  those  of  the  Supreme  Deity 
and  of  inferior  meml^rs  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  of  the  populu 
faith.  Some  of  the  oldest  words  now  used  as  surnames  in 
England,  were  proper  names  during  centuries  of  that  pagan  and 
early  Christian  period.  Goddard,  Godfrey,  and  Godwin,  belong 
to  this  class.  Inferior  |)er3on3  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  old 
Northern  mythology  are  found  in  other  proper  names,  which 
are  per{)etuated  in  existing  English  surnames ;  for  instance.  Os 
is  found  in  the  following  derivatives, — Osbert,  Oswin,  Osborne, 
Osgood,  Osman,  Osmond,  Oswald,  Ostcell.  The  surname  Godsall, 
which  seems  to  us  to  have  its  origin  in  a  word  of  very  high  an¬ 
tiquity,  lias  been  supposed  to  come  from  an  oath  ‘  By  GoJs  soul,' 
used  in  England  after  the  Conquest.!  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Godsall  is  formed  from  Godschalk.  The  latter  syllable,  schalk, 
is  servus,  servant  or  attendant.  The  words  marshall  in  England, 
wsarvchal  in  French,  mariscalco  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  have  an 
analogous  origin  from  the  old  High  German  '  marah-scalc,  cabal- 


*  Probably  Professor  Pallas  owed  his  name  to  a  corruption  of 
Palast  or  some  other  northern  source,  and  not  to  Pallas  Athene. 

!  Lower,  vol.  i.  p.  238.,  referring  to  the  fact  that  Edward  III. 
lued  on  his  shield  and  surcoat,  the  motto, 

*  Hay,  hay,  the  wythe  swan. 

By  Code's  soul  I  am  thy  man.’ 
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*  lariuB.’  Godsall,  therefore,  haa  the  same  meaning  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Arabic  name  Abd-Allah,  servant  of  God.  Among  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet,  the  word  Abd,  or  servant,  is  thus  used 
in  names,  not  only  in  composition  with  Allah,  but  in  composition 
with  any  of  the  adjectives  which  express  the  special  attributes 
of  the  Deity.  Thus  we  have  Abd-el-Kader,  servant  of  the 
Almighty,  Abd-el-Medschid,  servant  of  the  worthy  of  glory. 

Such  a  compound  name  is  also  common  among  the  Hindoos. 
Ihtrffa-ddsa  (servant  of  Durga),  Kali-ddsa,  Ganga~ddsa,  Nanda- 
ddsa,  Rdma-ddsa,  &c.  Sometimes  the  very  names  of  Krishna, 
Rama,  Siva,  &&,  are  bestowed  on  Hindoo  children,  from  a 
belief  that  a  repetition  of  the  names  of  the  gods  is  meritorious, 

*  and  operates  like  fire  in  consuming  sin.’  The  established  epi¬ 
thets  of  the  different  deities  of  the  Hindoo  mythology  are  be¬ 
stowed  with  equal  liberality  as  names ;  for  instance,  Gadddhara, 

*  the  mace-holder,*  an  epithet  of  Krishna ;  Gangddhara,  ‘  the 

*  holder  of  Ganga,’  an  epithet  of  Siva.  ‘  The  Ganges  in  its 

*  descent  first  alighted  on  the  head  of  Siva,  and  continued  for 

*  some  time  entangled  in  his  hair.’ 

One  of  the  days  of  the  week,  Wednesday,  is  named  from  the 
old  god  Odin  or  Woden,  and  his  name  is  still  found  in  that  of 
many  places  in  England;  one  of  them,  Wodnesbeorg,  became 
Wanborough.  A  corresponding  existing  surname  is  Wansbrough. 
Wish  is  the  English  form  of  one  of  the  names  of  Odin  (Kemble, 
Anglo-Saxons,  L  345.),  and  several  names  of  places  in  England 
appear  to  be  compounded  with  this  name.  The  surname  Wishart 
may  also  have  been  formed  from  it. 

Thor,  from  whom  we  have  Thursday,  is  found  plainly  enough 
in  many  existing  surnames  derived  from  localities.  To  compare 
with  the  Scandinavian  Thorwaldsen,  we  have  our  surnames 
Thoresby,  Thurlow,  Thursby,  Homerton,  and  Hamerton.* 

The  ancient  proper  name  Frexcin,  still  preserved  as  a  surname, 
is  manifestly  as  old  as  the  worship  of  Fred,  Frevoin  corresponds 
entirely  in  form  with  Godwin  and  Oswin.  We  have  obtained 
from  the  same  worship  not  only  the  name  of  our  Friday,  but 
that  of  Fridaythorpe,  a  place  in  Yorkshire.  Two  other  places 
named  from  Fred  are  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  charters  of  the 
tenth  century. 

Saturday  is  so  called  from  the  god  Saetere,  whose  name  is 
retained  by  several  localities  in  England.  An  English  surname 
derived  from  one  of  such  localities,  is  Satherthwaite,  sometimes 
spelt  Satterthwaite. 


*  Hamer  is  one  of  the  names  by  which  Thor  was  known  in  Ger¬ 
many.  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  p.  166. 
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Although,  as  we  have  seen,  Godsall  does  not  involve  any 
oath,  yet  the  ancient  name  Bigod,  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
the  reeeiver’s  habit  of  taking  God’s  name  in  vain,  ‘  for  so  (Bigod) 

‘  the  Frenchmen  called  the  Normans  *,  because  at  every  other 
*  word  they  would  swear  by  God.'  (Camden.)  So  in  modern 
times  Frenchmen  have  sometimes  replaced  the  ordinary  generic 
name  of  ‘  Jean  Bull’  by  ‘  Jean  Gottam.' 

Some  other  old  English,  and  at  least  analogous  names,  may 
have  had  a  like  origin  with  Bigod.  Pardew  and  Pardoe,  God- 
body,  Olijfader,  Bodkin  f.  Blood  and  Death.  J  Among  surnames 
of  the  class  now  under  consideration,  we  have  in  England  St. 
John  and  St.  Leger,  which,  as  if  ashamed  of  so  using  such  names, 
we  corrupt  in  pronunciation  into  Sinjohn  and  Silleger.  AVhen 
the  old  surname  had  the  prefix  de,  as  in  de  Saint  Pierre  or  de 
Sainte  Pelaye,  it  denoted  a  mere  locality,  and  was  not  more 
profane  than  such  local  names  as  St.  James’  Park  or  St.  John’s 
Wood. 

VIII.  The  above  classes  contain  the  bulk  of  the  names  now 
in  use  in  England ;  there  remains  only  one  considerable  class  on 
which  we  have  not  touched.  It  is  the  class  of  different  foreign 
names  which,  at  various  epochs  since  the  Conquest,  have  been 
imported  into  England  by  immigrants,  not  only  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  but  from  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  would 
be  easy  to  point  out  different  ejKXjhs  at  each  of  which  the  greatest 
influx  of  such  foreigners  into  England  has  taken  place.  The  first 
of  such  epochs  was  under  the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  when  the  in¬ 
tercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  those  of  the 
continental  possessions  of  the  English  monarchs,  was  so  consider¬ 
able.  Most  places  in  Normandy  had  given  rise  to  surnames  in 
England  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  From  other  places 
were  received,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  not  only  innumerable 
individual  names,  but  national  ones,  such  as  Ahnan,  Almayne, 
Dalmaine,  Janewny  (Genoa).  Bret,  Britain,  Burgin,  Burgoyne, 
Dane,  Flanders,  Fleming,  Franceis,  Gaskin,  Gascoyne,  Hanway 
(Hainault),  Norman,  Pickard  (Picard)  §,  Lambert,  Lombard, 
Loring  (Lothringer),  Poitevin,  Sterling  (Easterling),  Wallis, 


*  Compare  Wace,  Roman  de  Ron,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.  Mult  out  Franceis 
‘  Normanz  laidiz,  E  de  mefaiz  e  de  mediz,  Sovent  lor  dient  reproviers, 
‘  E  claiment  bigoz  et  draschiers.’ 

t  Contracted  from  the  second  word  in  the  oath  ’  Ods-bodikin. 

J  From  the  oaths  'Sblood,  (God’s  blood),  and  S’death  (God’s 
death). 

§  ‘  E^dward  IV.,  as  1  have  heard  ’  says  Camden,  ‘loving  some  whose 
‘  name  was  Picard,  would  often  tell  them  that  he  loved  them  well,  but 
‘  not  their  names,  whereupon  some  of  them  changed  their  names.* 
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IFalsh,  Wales,  Scot,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Baden,  Holland,  Schweit¬ 
zer,  France,  Spain,  Poland,  Polack,  Finn,  Phinn.  Such  words 
plainly  indicate  the  countries  from  which  the  nominal  founders 
of  the  families  came. 

•  Of  the  above  names  a  few  occur  in  the  Domesday  survey, 
more  are  found  under  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet, 
and  some  are  of  comparatively  recent  importation.  Thus  to 
bestow  upon  the  foreigner  the  mere  name  of  his  nation,  was  not 
perhaps  at  any  time  very  complimentary  on  the  part  of  the 
proud  islanders  who  received  him  among  them.  It  is  thus  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  commonly  to  designate  their 
slaves.  Davus  or  Syrus,  Thrax  or  Geta,  Phryx  or  Lydus. 
Sometimes  each  was  called  by  a  name  very  common  in  his  own 
country ;  a  Phrygian,  Manes  or  Midas,  a  Paphlagonian,  Tibius, 
a  Syrian,  Dama. 

German  names  of  recent  importation  are  quite  numerous 
enough,  in  London  alone,  to  admit  of  a  classification  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  made  of  English  surnames.  Of  such  German 
names,  derived  from  localities  only,  a  long  catalogue  might 
be  made.  The  termination  in  er  denotes  sometimes  locality,  as 
in  Hamburger,  Bamberger,  Ehrenzeller,  and  Schneeberger ;  some¬ 
times  an  occupation,  as  in  Bauer,  Cramer,  Koehler,  Kocher, 
Schleiermacher. 

The  directories  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  show  how  large 
a  proportion  of  the  surnames  found  in  both  those  places,  have 
an  Irish,  or  Scottish,  or,  at  the  latter  place,  a  Welsh  origin.  At 
the  former  place  are  many  recently  imported  from  Germany. 
The  names  of  shopkeepers  in  some  streets  in  London,  prove  how 
large  are  the  additions  which  the  London  ‘  Onomasticon  ’  is  now 
receiving  from  different  continental  sources.* 

Occasionally  the  foreign  name  is  dropped  altogether.  Thus 
the  German  Klein  has  been  known  to  become  the  stem  from 
which  English  Littles  have  sprung.  Sometimes  the  Anglicising 
process  is  effected  by  corruption  of  the  original  name  into  an 
English  word  of  similar  sound ;  thus  Tolner  became  Turner  in 


*  In  Regent  Street  alone  there  is  an  enormous  proportion  of 
foreign  names  nearly  all  very  recently  imported  into  England. 
Maurigy,  Roux,  Ferraro,  Du  Barry,  Arias,  Novra,  Mirza,  Claudet, 
Grosjean,  *  Vieyres  and  Repingon,’  Dcfries,  '  Aubert  and  Klaften- 
herger^  ‘  Schott  &  Co.,’  Duvelleroy,  Akerman,  Euders,  Gautier, 
Isidore,  Bailliere,  Baumgart,  Nevers,  Leprince,  Helbronner^  Duclos, 
Causse,  Lecomte,  Losada,  Azur,  Verey,  Baum,  Emary,  Armand, 
Sanguinetti,  Driou,  Barbe,  Norchi,  Thierry,  ‘ Fosset  and  Wenkheim’ 
Jugla,  Le  Roy,  Henneman,  Petit,  Debacker,  Forrer,  Lehocq,  Marion, 
Futvoye,  ‘  Piver  and  Lauvergnat,’  Jullien,  Uoubigant,  Castrique, 
Rossi,  Viault,  Beyer,  Hubert,  Leroy. 
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the  case  of  an  organ  maker,  who  at  his  death  was  described  as 
*  Henry  Tolner,  alias  Turner,  buried  Sept.  9.  1730,’  and  whose 
son,  called  Turner  only,  was  afterwards  organist  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  A  Dutchman,  Groenveltj  for  many  years 
university  printer  at  Cambridge,  Anglicised  his  name  to  Crown- 
Jieldy  which  was  afterwards  borne  by  his  son,  vice-president  of 
Queen’s  College  in  that  university.  An  ingenious  whitesmith, 
a  native  of  Lausanne,  called  Gracon,  and  who  hardly  spoke 
English,  ‘translated  his  uncouth  French  name,  which  few  could 
‘  pronounce,’  into  Jackson,  which  name  alone  was  used  by  his 
descendants. 

It  is  mainly  in  London  and  in  a  few  large  commercial  places, 
that  this  great  recent  influx  of  foreigners  is  found.  The  family 
nomenclature  of  country  districts  has  but  slightly  changed  since 
the  revolution  of  1688.  The  sources  of  personal  surnames 
throughout  all  England,  town  and  country,  are,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  numerous  and  varied ;  and  the  multifarious  origin  of 
such  surnames  corresponds  in  some  degree  with  that  of  the 
English  people.  Many  centuries  have  passed  since  the  ancient 
Norman,  and  the  more  recent  Saxon  surnames,  had  equally  be¬ 
come  hereditary  ;  and  although  existing  surnames  may  still  in¬ 
dicate,  to  the  intelligent,  a  diversity  of  station  and  origin  among 
their  first  bearers,  yet  that  diversity  has  long  ceased  to  be  of 
any  practical  importance. 

We  regret  that  neither  time  nor  space  will  allow  us  now  to 
compare  the  history  of  surnames  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Scottish 
highlands,  with  that  of  surnames  in  England ;  possibly  we  may 
recur  to  the  subject  at  some  future  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  in 
closing  our  survey  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  English  family 
nomenclature,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  we  have  been,  to 
some  extent,  noting  the  vai-ious  sources  from  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  received  its  full  and  mature  growth,  and  has 
been  enabled  to  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  a  new  hemi¬ 
sphere  and  a  southern  world.  In  the  course  of  another  century 
that  great  race,  extending  the  blessings  of  civilisation  and  laying 
sure  foundations  of  free  institutions  in  new  worlds,  will  have 
planted  there  every  class  of  surnames  that  took  root  in  England 
between  the  conquest  of  1066  and  the  revolution  of  1688. 
Such  names  have  already  spread  with  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  they 
will  soon  be  dififused  tlu-oughout  the  Australian  continent.  We 
hardly  need  apologise  to  our  readem  for  inviting  them,  as  we 
have  done,  to  survey  in  some  detail  the  varied  sources  of  that 
English  family  nomenclature  which  is  destined  to  spread  over  so 
large  a  part  of  the  whole  world. 
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Art.  IV.  —  1.  Report  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Children. 
Pari.  Blue  Book.  1852. 

2.  Report  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Children.  Pari.  Blue 
Book.  1853. 

3.  Acts  for  the  better  Care  and  Reformation  of  Young  Offenders. 
Nos.  237.  and  279.  Ordered  to  be  printed,  1854. 

4.  Reformatory  Schools.  By  Mias  Caepentee.  London : 
1852. 

5.  Juvenile  Delinquents.  By  Miss  Caepentee.  London:  1853. 

6.  Report  of  a  Conference  held  at  Birmingham  (Dec.  1851)  on 
the  Subject  of  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Schools. 

7.  Rapport  sur  les  Etablissements  J Education  Correctionelle  de 
jeunes  Detenus.  Par  M.  De  Persignt.  Paris:  1854. 

8.  Treatment  of  Criminal  Children.  Report  of  the  Society  for 
the  Amendment  of  the  Law.  London:  1854. 

9.  Essays  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  London  :  1854. 

Tn  a  recent  Number  we  developed  at  some  length  a  system 
for  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  the  adult  criminal  popula¬ 
tion,  by  the  adoption  and  efficient  enforcement  of  which  we 
were  sanguine  enough  to  hope  for  the  immediate  reduction 
of  that  population  as  a  special  class; — for  the  restoration, 
that  is,  of  the  individuals  composing  it  to  respectable  society 
and  honest  industry,  under  certain  conditions,  and  in  some 
quarter  of  the  world.  We  have  now  to  call  attention,  as  briefly 
as  the  topic  will  allow,  to  the  point  which,  in  our  previous 
paper,  we  reserved  for  separate  consideration, — the  mode, 
namely,  of  cutting  off  that  constant  supply  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quents,  by  which  the  community  of  adult  criminals  is  peren- 
mally  supplied.  It  would  be  a  hopeless  and  endless  labour  to 
be  drafting  off  or  rescuing  the  host  of  confirmed  offenders,  unless 
we  could  at  the  same  time  check  or  destroy  the  source  whence 
recruits  are  hourly  pressing  in  to  fill  the  vacancies  created.  'We 
must  rescue  the  young,  as  well  as  reform  and  redeem  the  old. 

For  more  than  two  generations — ever  since,  indeed,  attention 
had  been  awakened  and  reflection  aroused  upon  the  matter,  — 
no  Judge  of  unblunted  sensibility  ever  presided  over  an  Assize, 
no  Magistrate  of  ordinary  feelings  of  compassion  or  rectitude 
ever  sat  at  Quarter  Sessions,  without  having  to  pass  sentences 
which  revolted  his  humanity  and  lay  very  heavy  on  his  con¬ 
science.  Children  were  repeatedly  brought  for  trial,  of  twelve, 
of  ten,  of  seven  years  of  age, — so  small  that  they  had  to  be  lifted 
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up  in  the  arms  of  the  gaoler  before  the  Jury  or  the  Bench  could 
see  them, — so  young  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  really 
to  regard  them  as  responsible  moral  agents,  or  proper  victims  of 
the  law, — conscious,  indeed,  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  hosti¬ 
lity  with  the  community  at  large,  but  scarcely  conscious  of 
guilt  in  being  so  —  of  whom  it  Avas  notorious  that  they  were 
trained  to  depredation,  acting  under  parental  authority,  and 
often  under  parental  threats.  Their  guilt  was  undeniable; 
the  necessity  of  stopping  them  in  the  career  of  such  guilt 
undeniable  too ;  the  propriety  of  punishing  such  guilt,  accord¬ 
ing  to  received  notions,  equally  indisputable.  Judge  and 
magistrate  knew  perfectly  well  that  to  whip  these  wretched 
infants,  and  then  turn]  them  back  upon  their  homes,  was  to 
inflict  wholly  gratuitous  and  unprofitable  suffering — was  simply 
to  restore  them  to  a  course  of  inevitable  crime,  to  be  re-com- 
menced  on  the  morrow,  with  greater  caution,  perhaps,  but  with 
added  skill.*  Judge  and  Magistrate  knew,  also,  that  to  send 
them  to  prison  for  the  crime,  and  in  the  manner  allotted  by  law 
to  the  offence  of  which  they  were  convicted,  was  to  ensure  their 
coming  out,  after  a  short  detention,  confirmed  and  hardened  dis¬ 
ciples  of  iniquity,  finished  graduates  in  crime,  with  their  tastes 
immoveably  fixed,  and  their  profession  irrevocably  settled, — every 
lingering  remnant  of  good  extinguished,  every  latent  seed  of  evil 
developed  and  fostered.  No  one  ever  denied  that  it  was  so  ;  no 
one  ever  doubted  that  it  must  be  so ;  there  is  not,  there  never 
was,  any  demur  or  controversy  as  to  the  conclusion.  Yet  year 
by  year.  Session  after  Session,  Judges  and  Magistrates,  fathers 
themselves,  with  tears  in  their  eyes  and  a  heavy  nightmare  at 
their  hearts,  conscious  they  were  acting  wrong,  knowing  they 
were  doing  mischief,  went  on  sentencing  these  young  vagabonds 
to  gaol,  because  it  was  their  duty,  or,  at  least,  their  function  to 
do  so,  because  law  and  fact  left  them  no  alternative. 

The  case  we  are  treating  now  is  far  simpler  than  that  with 
which  our  last  Paper  on  the  Criminal  Population  was  concerned. 
We  have  here  to  deal  only  with  acknowledged,  principles  with 
uncontroverted  facts,  with  undeniable  and  undenied  inferences. 
We  have  simply  to  arrange  statements ;  we  have  no  necessity  to 

*  The  same  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  community  also  tends 
largely  to  the  encouragement  of  youthful  crime, — the  more  thought¬ 
ful  and  compassionate  members  of  society  constantly  refusing  to 
prosecute  where  the  only  certain  result  to  the  offender  would  be  that 
be  would  be  hardened  in  iniquity  and  cut  off  from  all  chance  of 
reformation.  See  many  instances  of  impunity  arising  out  of  this 
virtuous  and  merciful  reluctance  in  Miss  Carpenter’s  ‘  Juvenile  De- 
‘  linquents,’  p.  176 — 179. 
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bring  forward  arguments.  We  shall  make  no  assertion  the 
truth  of  which  is  not  admitted  and  notorious ;  we  shall  deduce 
no  conclusion  that  is  not  obvious  and  irresistible — that  does  not, 
as  the  French  say,  sauter  aux  yeux. 

And,  first,  we  have  to  remark,  that  it  is  out  of  these  youthful 
and  often  infantine  delinquents  that  the  adult  criminal  popula¬ 
tion  is  created.  They  are  its  source  and  feeders.  Grown  men 
commit  occasional  crimes,  especially  crimes  of  violence,  under 
the  infiuence  of  actual  temptation,  or  in  transient  moments  of 
passion ;  but  few,  very  few  comparatively,  become  criminals  in 
mature  life.  The  vast  majority  have  begun  early,  gone  on 
regularly,  pursued  their  education  steadily  in  and  out  of  gaol, 
and  formally  graduated  in  crime.  Amateurs  are  considered 
interlopers,  and  are  generally  clumsy;  they  are  therefore  soon 
cut  short,  and  relegated  either  to  prison  or  to  destitution  to 
complete  their  training.  We  have  already  seen  that  twelve  per 
cent,  of  the  criminal  population,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
are  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  we  now  know  that  there  are 
yearly  committed  to  prison  7000  under  seventeen,  of  whom  4000 
are  under  fourteen,  and  1200  under  twelve.  We  see  here  an 
ample  supply  of  recruits  for  the  prisons  and  the  hulks ;  and  we 
need  look  no  further  for  the  source  whence  the  regiments  of 
crime,  whose  strength  and  numbers  so  appal  us,  are  fed. 

The  second  cer^nty  we  have  to  state  is  this.  Whatever 
may  be  our  feeling  as  to  the  question  whether  the  adult  crimi¬ 
nals,  whose  case  we  considered  in  our  former  paper,  were  fitter 
objects  for  reformation  or  for  vengeance  —  whether  they  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  compassion  or  in  a  spirit  of  retri¬ 
bution — no  such  question  can  arise  here.  Of  those  who  thus  in 
their  infancy  become  amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  it 
is  notorious  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  have  had  no  chance  of 
any  better  lot ;  no  other  career  has  been  open  to  them ;  into 
this  they  have  been  actually  forced ;  for  this  they  have  been 
specially  and  studiously  trmned.  They  had  no  innate  virtue  to 
keep  them  from  thieving ;  they  have  never  been  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  could  have  fostered  their  *  moral  sense,’  or  even 
given  it  a  possibility  of  germinating ;  they  have  never  seen  any 
example  which  would  lead  them  to  good ;  the  daily  examples 
before  their  eyes  could  only  lead  them  into  evil ;  they  have 
never  been  taught  that  theft  was  wrong ;  they  have  ever  been 
sedulously  and  severely  taught  that  it  was  normal  and  necessary. 
Hundreds  of  them  are  illegitimate ;  and  we  all  know  the  vice 
from  which  illegitimacy  generally  springs,  and  the  neglect  in 
which  it  almost  always  issues.  Thousands  of  them  are  orphans, 
or  victims  of  step*  fathers  or  step-mothers — often  a  condition 
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worse  than  orphanage.  Thousands  more,  seeing  nothing  but 
brutality  and  drunkenness,  experiencing  nothing  but  liarshness 
and  destitution,  at  home,  are  driven  forth  into  the  streets,  fall 
among  companions  further  advanced  in  the  ways  of  guilt  than 
themselves,  and  urged  by  want  and  stimulated  by  encours^e- 
ment  and  emulation,  take  the  first  easy  and  prolific  step  in 
crime,  and  become  the  Ishmaelitcs  of  our  cities.  Finally,  thou¬ 
sands  are  regularly  brought  up  to  depredation  as  others  are 
brought  up  to  shoemaking  or  spinning ;  go  to  school  to  a  pick¬ 
pocket  as  we  went  to  school  to  a  writing  master ;  are  applauded 
and  recompensed  if  they  are  diligent  and  apt  —  if  they  learn 
quickly  and  practise  handily  ;  are  abused  and  punished  if  they 
are  scrupulous  or  clumsy ;  find  that  the  approbation  of  their 
parents,  the  estimation  of  their  fellows,  the  good  things  of  life, 
the  hearty  supper,  the  welcome  dram,  —  in  a  word,  their  ix)si- 
tion  in  the  world  —  their  world  —  the  only  world  they  know  or 
can  care  for,  —  depends  upon  their  proficiency  in  what  we 
call  crime,  but  what  they  regard  in  no  other  light  than  as 
a  profession.  No  one  can  pretend  to  feel  that  children  of 
whom  these  are  the  antecedents  —  antecedents  which,  it  has 
been  proved,  can  be  predicated  of  nine-tenths  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents  —  are  fit  objects  for  retributive  punishment,  or  can  in 
truth,  in  justice,  or  in  mercy,  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than 
as  victims  to  be  rescued  and  as  patients  to  be  cured.  The 
first  object  may  be  to  protect  society  against  them ;  the  second 
object  undoubtedly  is  to  protect  them  i^inst  their  antecedents 
and  surroundings  —  to  redeem  them  from  the  clinging  mire,  the 
mighty  influence,  the  terrible  misfortune,  of  their  past :  and  the 
practical  process  by  which  both  objects  are  to  be  attained  is 
the  same. 

The  next  thing  that  is  certain  is,  that  if  these  children  are 
imprisoned  they  are  ruined —  if  they  are  sent  to  gaol  they  are 
sent  to  the  devil,  at  once  and  irretrievably.  In  the  great 
majority  of  prisons  there  is  no  adequate  provision  for  separate 
confinement.  The  untried  herd  with  the  convicted ;  the  young 
with  the  old ;  the  hardened  with  the  comparatively  innocent. 
The  convicted  child  finds  himself  in  another  and  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  and  efficient  school  of  crime:  his  education  proceeds; 
he  goes  in  a  raw  apprentice  ;  he  comes  out  passe  mditre.  It  is 
never  otherwise ;  it  could  not  possibly  be  otherwise.  But 
there  is  more  than  this.  The  child  who  is  sent  to  gaol  for  a 
week  or  month  for  stealing  perhaps  a  loaf,  a  few  apples,  or  a 
sixpence,  has  the  brand  upon  him  for  his  life ;  not  only  is  his 
character  utterly  contaminated,  but  his  reputation  is  irretrievably 
damaged ;  the  hope  of  honest  employment  is  at  an  end ;  he 
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has  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  a  new  world ;  between  him 
and  his  former  career  (if  an  innocent  one)  there  is  a  great  gnlf 
fixed ;  when  he  comes  out  of  prison  he  finds  one  section  of  the 
community  waiting  to  welcome  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  resolute  to  spurn  him  ;  henceforth  one  door  is  closed  to 
him,  the  other  stands  invitingly  and  irresistibly  open.  What 
can  he  do  ?  But  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  too  old  and  too  . 
notorious  to  dwell  on. 

Even  if  prisons  were  all  regidated  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
as  we  trust  they  soon  will  be,  still  a  prison  would  not  be 
the  place  for  him.  Separate  confinement  is  not  fit  for,  or  en¬ 
durable  by,  the  very  young.  It  is  not  needed,  and  it  would  be 
intolerably  cruel.*  They  are  not  ripe  for  reflection,  and  it  is 
not  reflection  that  we  need  to  force  upon  them.  They  have 
not  so  much  to  be  weaned  from  evil,  as  to  be  taught  good. 
They  have  to  be  opened  to  new,  more  natural,  more  healthy, 
more  kindly,  influences.  They  have  to  be  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  wrong,  by  the  arousing  and  cultivating  the  perceptions  of 
the  right.  They  want  softening  and  training,  not  crushing  or 
terrifying.  Nor,  by  the  utmost  converging  amount  and  weight 
of  testimony,  have  the  penal  inflictions  of  a  prison  the  slightest 
eflfect  in  deterring  young  delinquents  from  a  repetition  of  their 
offences.  On  this  head  the  evidence  before  us  is  overwhelming 
and  unanimous.  Punishment  seems  to  be  less  dreaded  and  less 
efiBcient  in  the  case  of  children  than  in  the  case  of  adults. 
Sometimes  they  do  not  care  for  it ;  sometimes  they  defy  it ;  in 
nearly  all  cases  they  are  utterly  unaffected  by  it.  They  seem 
literally  ‘  incorrigible.’  The  only  thing  that  produces  any  effect 
upon  them  is  kindness:  of  this  the  instances  are  numerous  and 
touching.  But  the  clearest  proof  of  the  inutility  and  inappli¬ 
cability  of  punishment  in  prison  (whether  by  whipping  or 
simple  confinement)  is  to  be  found  in  the  frequency,  or  rather 
the  constancy,  of  juvenile  re-commitments.  The  chaplain  of 
the  Leeds  Gaol  gave  in  evidence,  that  of  115  boys  under  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  14  had  been  committed  twice,  )8  thrice, 
19  four  times,  8  Jive  times,  and  21  six  times  and  upwards.  The 
‘Law  Review’  informs  us  ‘that  the  number  of  Juvenile 
*  Offenders  committed  in  1849  was  12,955  ;  that  of  these  4,314 
‘  were  re-committals;  and  761  had  been  committed  four  times 
‘  and  upwards.’  Mr.  Osborn,  chaplain  of  the  Bath  Gaol,  found 
that  55  children,  committed  for  the  first  time  in  1844,  had  in 
six  years  passed  through  gaol  216  times — an  average  of  4  times 
each,  Mr.  Rushton,  stipendiary  magistrate  at  Liverpool,  found 


*  See  Blue  Book  for  1852.  Questions  1293.  1633. 
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that  of  14  juvenile  erlminals  whose  career  he  was  able  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  none  had  been  committed  less  than  eight  times,  and 
one  as  many  as  23  times  !  *  Finally,  the  chaphiin  of  Parkhurst 
informs  us  that  160  boys  sent  to  that  jail  had  previously  among 
them  been  in  prison  573  times,  or  nearly  four  times  each.  We 
might  multiply  similar  returns  ad  nauseam. 

The  fourth  certainty  that  requires  to  be  fixed  in  our  minds 
is  this: — that  though  prisons  will  not  amend  criminal  children, 
there  are  other  influences  that  will.  The  reformability  of  these 
young  offenders  is  one  of  the  most  established  and  indisputable 
facts  we  have  to  deal  with.  And  when  we  consider  their  ante¬ 
cedents  we  at  once  perceive  that  this  is  as  probable  d  priori  as 
it  is  certain.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  would  be  other¬ 
wise.  They  were  led  or  betrayed  into  bad  courses  by  no  special 
proclivity  to  evil,  but  by  circumstances  under  which  average 
natures  were  sure  to  fail,  and  under  which  even  dispositions  of 
unusual  aptitude  for  good  might,  and  most  probably  would, 
have  gone  astray.  Which  of  us  could  say  of  ourselves  or  of 
our  own  children,  that,  similarly  placed,  we  or  they  should  not 
have  similarly  sinned?  Should  we  have  judged  them  harshly, 
or  punished  them  severely,  if  they  had  done  so?  Those  who 
have  watched  the  countenances,  and  studied  the  manners  of 
these  children  out  of  gaol,  especially  in  ragged  or  reformatory 
schools,  cannot  fiul  to  be  astonished  at  the  degree  of  promise 
which  they  present.  They  are  generally  more  clever  than  the 
average  of  their  age ;  they  have  keener  intellects ;  they  present 
you  with  more  material  to  work  upon, — more  points  dappui  to 
lay  hold  of.  Above  all,  there  is  one  mode  of  treatment  which 
is  all-powerful  upon  them,  because  it  is  wholly  new  to  them. 
Hardened  against  punishment,  they  are  as  soft  as  wax  to  words 
of  kindness  and  to  acts  of  trust.  They  have  never  met  with 

*  The  following  example  is  a  good  illustration  of  our  position: — 

‘  Edward  Joghill,  aged  ten  years’  (^says  Seijeant  Adams)  ‘  has  not 
yet  been  tried  by  a  jury,  but  within  the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
summarily  convicted,  viz.  — 

Date.  Offence.  Sentence. 

1847,  Feb.  13.  -  Possession  of  seven  scarfs  -  2  calendar  months. 

„  May  10.  -  Rogue  and  vagabond  -  -  1  „  month. 

„  July  10.- Possession  of  half  a  sovereign  1  „  „ 

„  Sept.  13.  Simple  larceny  -  -  -  1  day  and  whipped. 

„  „  27.  Rogue  and  vagabond  •  -  2  calendar  months. 

„  Dec.  31.-  Simple  larceny  -  -  -  1  month  and  whipped. 

1848,  May  23.  -  Simple  larceny  -  -  -  1  „  „ 

1849,  April  25.  Simple  larceny  -  -  -  3  months  and  whipped.’ 

{Report  of  Conference,  p.  28.) 
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such  before ;  they  are  wholly  unable  to  resist  such  now.  If 
you  whip  them,  chain  them,  starve  them,  they  resent  it  and 
rebel*;  if  you  confine  them  they  escape,  or  try  to  do  so.  If 
you  treat  them  tenderly — if  you  speak  to  them  gently, — they 
melt  and  weep.  We  refer  to  a  pathetic  history  in  a  note :  it  is  a 
type,  not  an  exception, — as  all  conversant  with  prisons  are 
aware. t  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  reform  of  the  young 
sinners  is  easy,  or  that  they  amend  their  lives  as  soon  as  their 
hearts  are  touched.  On  the  contrary,  their  progress  is  often 
slow,  and  taxes  dreadfully  the  patience  of  their  teachers ;  their 
backslidings  and  outbreaks  are  frequent,  and  draw  largely  on 
the  faith  of  those  who  undertake  them ;  the  will  is  often  languid 
and  vacillating,  and  the  flesh,  as  with  all  of  us,  is  very  weak. 
But  that,  under  judicious  management  and  fitting  circumstances, 
they  can  be  reformed,  and  are  reformed  in  most  encouraging 
numbers,  and  so  effectually  reformed  as  to  become  not  only 
harmless  but  useful  members  of  the  community  whose  curse, 
perplexity,  and  dread  they  were — is  a  matter  that  admits  of  no 
doubt  whatever,  and  which  the  records  of  Mettray,  Hamburg, 

•  Stretton,  Aberdeen,  Red  Hill,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
many  other  places,  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried  for 
years,  amply  prove.$  Wherever  in  such  reformatories  there 
has  been  a  failure,  more  or  less  complete,  it  may  always  be 
traceable  to  errors  now  recognised  and  abandoned.  That  75 
per  cent,  of  our  youthful  criminals  may  be  rescued,  if  we  will, 
from  their  evil  courses,  and  prevented  from  ever  passing  into 
the  ranks  of  established  and  adult  offenders,  is  a  conclusion  long 
since  placed  beyond  dispute. 

Finally,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  cost  of  reform¬ 
ing  juvenile  offenders  bears  no  appreciable  proportion  to  that 
incurred  by  the  community,  by  permitting  them,  as  heretofore, 
to  run  their  regular  course  of  depredation,  till  it  ultimately 
lands  them  in  the  gallows  or  the  hulks.  We  can  tell  pretty 
accurately  how  much  a  child  will  cost  in  a  reformatory,  and 
how  long,  on  the  average,  it  is  needful  to  keep  him  there ;  what 
is  the  outlay  necessary  to  transform  him  from  a  criminal  preying 
upon  the  wealth  of  the  community,  into  an  honest  labourer 
adding  to  that  wealth.  We  can  calculate  approximatively  the 

*  ‘Juvenile  Delinquents,*  p.  197. :  a  simple  and  most  instructive 
history. 

f  Ibid.  p.  203.  A  sad  and  most  tobching  instance  by  the  chaplain 
of  the  Manchester  GaoL 

^  At  Mettray  (in  1848),  out  of  156  who  had  passed  through  that 
institution,  and  are  still  alive,  128  are  reformed,  or  82  per  cent. ;  at 
the  Rauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburgh,  still  more. 

VOL.  Cl.  NO.  CCVI. 
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expenditure  involved  in  his  numerous  detections,  prosecutions, 
imprisonments,  and  final  transportation.  But  there  are  two 
items  in  the  bill  which  we  cannot  estimate,  —  the  extent  to 
which  our  judicial,  penal,  and  police  establishments  might  be 
reduced  were  we  to  diminish  our  criminal  population,  as  it 
would  be  diminished  by  the  adoption  of  sound  principles  in 
dealing  with  juvenile  and  adult  olFenders ;  and  the  amount  of 
wealth  abstracted  and  consumed  by  the  delinquent  before  his 
career  is  interrupted  or  cut  short.  We  have  no  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  what  proportion  the  offences  detected  bear  to  those 
committed ;  how  long  a  child  has  been  subsisting  on  plunder 
before  he  falls  within  the  grasp  of  the  law ;  of  how  many  robberies 
he  has  been  guilty  between  his  first  and  his  final  conviction. 
We  only  know  that  their  name  is  legion.  In  the  case  of  one 
crime  we  are  able  to  approxunate  to  a  discovery  of  the  fact  we 
seek, — that  of  forgery.  The  Recorder  of  Birmingham  informed 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  only  one  forgery 
In  164  was  detected  and  brought  home.*  It  was  ascertain^  in 
one  instance  by  the  Inspector  of  Prisons f,  that  20,000  offences 
had  been  committed  by  only -fifteen  persons;  and  individuals 
have  been  known  who  have  pursued  a  course  of  lucrative  depre¬ 
dation  for  thirty  years  without  a  single  interruption. 

Now,  we  find  that  the  average  entire  cost  per  annum  of  a 
juvenile  in  a  well-conducted  reformatory  does  not  exceed  251. 
In  many  cases,  as  at  Stretton,  it  rarely  reached  16/.  At  Met- 
tray,  the  entire  cost  of  each  youth,  from  the  time  of  his  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  time  when  he  was  placed  out  in  an  honest  calling 
—  the  cost  of  his  reformation,  that  is  —  was  42/. ;  at  Stret¬ 
ton  it  was  31/.  If  we  add  to  this  the  expense  of  emigration,  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  tn  it,  we 
may  take  50/.  as  an  excessive  estimate  of  the  entire  net  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  process  of  turning  a  young  thief  into  a  ‘  true 
*  man.’  When  Reformatories  are  once  established  on  a  proper 
scale  and  on  a  sound  system,  it  would  probably  fall  far  short  of 
this. 

Now  let  us  collect  a  few  calculations  on  the  other  side,  care¬ 
fully  made  by  competent  authorities.  The  Chaplain  of  the 
Liverpool  Gaol  ascertained,  from  the  history  of  thirty  juvenile 
offenders,  that  they  had  cost,  in  pnnishments  alone,  62/.  per 
head.  Mr.  Rushton  followed  the  history  of  fourteen,  all  very 
young,  and  found  that  they  had  cost  63/.  each,  and  that  ten  of 
them,  who  were  transported,  cost  82/.  each  additional ;  making 
a  total  of  145/.  Mr.  Clay  made  out  the  earnings  of  a  family  of 
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pickpocketSj  who  had  been  working  at  their  trade  from  two  to 
nine  years,  to  be  12,600/.;  besides  which,  they  had  cost  in 
prison  4,030/.  Mr.  Osborn,  Chaplain  of  Bath  Gaol,  informs 
us  that  ninety-eight  lads,  who  had  been  committed  216  times, 
bad  cost  in  all  6,063/.  We  merely  adduce  these  comjmrative 
figures  in  deference  to  those  economists  whose  first  inquiry  as 
to  any  scheme  is,  ‘Will  it  pay?’  We  are  fully  aware  in  our 
own  mind  both  how  inadequate  and  how  superfluous  they  are. 

These  several  points,  then,  being  thus  admitted  and  made 
good, — viz.,  that  juvenile  delinquents  are  in  the  vast  mtqority  of 
instances  no  fit  objects  for  retributive  punishment,  but  for  rescue 
and  educational  treatment ;  that  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  send¬ 
ing  them  to  prison  has  no  effect  in  deterring  them  from  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  their  offences,  but  has  a  very  great  effect  in  deterring  the 
compassionate  iix)m  prosecuting  those  offences ;  that  in  place  of 
preventing  crime  it  only  stimulates,  hardens,’ trains,  and  completes 
the  criminal;  that  we  have  a  positive  certainty,  derived  both 
from  reason  and  experience,  that  a  different  mode  of  treatment 
will,  generally  speaking,  secure  the  protection  of  the  community 
by  the  reformation  of  the  offenders ;  and  finally,  that  this  refor¬ 
mation  will  be  sound  economy :  it  remains  to  inquire  what  steps 
have  been  taken  by  Government,  and  by  private  individuals,  to 
draw  and  put  in  practice  the  obvious  conclusions  that  flow  from 
these  admitted  premises. 

Till  fourteen  years  ago,  though  great  efforts  had  been  made 
by  enlightened  individuals  to  induce  and  to  promote  legislative 
interference,  and  though  the  necessity  of  the  case  was  as  clear 
then  as  it  is  now,  nothing  had  been  done  by  Government  to 
amend  the  cruelty  and  the  insanity  of  the  existing  system. 
Infants  continued  to  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol,  there  to 
be  educated  into  finished  thieves,  and  the  ranks  of  adult  criminals 
and  ruffians  continued  to  be  annually  recruited  from  these  feed¬ 
ing  schools  of  delinquency,  just  as  they  had  been  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers.  In  the  year  1840,  the  first 
Parliamentary  effort  was  made  towards  the  introduction  of  a 
better  system.  An  Act  was  passed  ‘  For  the  Care  and  Educa- 
‘  tion  of  Infants  who  may  be  convicted  of  Felony,’  empowering 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  assign  these  infants  as  wards  to  any 
person  whom  it  might  select.  But  whether  from  the  general 
dread  of  having  an^hing  to  do  with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or 
because  no  individuals  came  forward  and  volunteered  to  take 
chaige  of  these  infants,  or  because  institutions  formed  with  that 
object  had  not  the  security  for  their  permanence  which  waa 
necessary  to  enable  the  Loi^  Chancellor  to  commit  his  wards  to 
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their  keeping ;  we  are  unable  to  hear  of  any  case  in  which  the 
provisions  of  this  Statute  have  been  put  in  force. 

In  1847,  an  Act  *  For  the  more  speedy  Trial  and  Punishment 
*  of  Juvenile  Offenders  ’  gave  a  power  of  summary  conviction  to 
Justices  in  cases  of  simple  larceny  where  the  offender  was  under 
fourteen  (afterwards  extended  to  sixteen)  'years  of  age.  The 
same  Act  also  empowered  the  Justices,  if  they  deemed  fit,  to 
dismiss  the  child  unpunished  if  competent  individuals  came 
forward  and  gave  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour.  This  enabled 
benevolent  parties,  having  reformatories  of  their  own,  to  take 
charge  of  such  delinquent  if  he  were  willing  to  go  with  them 
and  remain  under  their  care,  but  gave  them  no  power  of  deten¬ 
tion,  and,  consequently,  made  their  ‘  surety’  a  very  perilous 
affair. 

Besides  these  two  Acts,  the  Crown  has  for  some  time  past 
been  in  the  habit  of  granting  conditional  pardons  to  such 
juvenile  prisoners  from  Millbank  or  Westminster  Bridewell  as 
were  recommended  to  them  by  the  Inspectors,  on  condition  of 
their  consenting  to  go  to  and  remain  at  the  Philanthropic 
Society’s  Farm  School  at  Red  HilL  About  100  are  now  sent 
thither  annually;  and  for  these  the  Government  pays  251.  a 
head. 

These  slight  and  tentative  steps  were  the  only  official  ones 
taken  in  the  right  direction  till  last  year ;  and  their  inadequacy 
must  be  painfully  obvious  to  every  one.  They  barely  amounted 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  what  was  needed  and  obligatory.  At 
the  close  of  the  Session  of  1854,  however,  two  Acts  were  passed, 
one  for  England  and  Wales,  and  one  for  Scotland, — known  re¬ 
spectively  as  Lord  Palmerston’s  and  Mr.  Dunlop’s  Acts — which, 
though  defective  on  more  than  one  point,  conceded  the  long 
required  principle,  and  conferred  the  necessary  facilities.  The 
first  of  these  Acts  empowers  Judges  and  Magistrates,  in  the 
case  of  any  child  found  guilty  of  an  offence  which  subjects  it  to 
fourteen  days’  imprisonment  at  least,  to  commit  such  child, 
after  the  expiration  of  its  sentence,  to  any  reformatory  which 
shall  have  been  duly  certified  by  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  *,  for 
a  term  of  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  Jive  years.  The  Act 
also  gives  power  to  compel  the  parents  or  step-parents  of  such 
youthful  offenders,  wherever  able,  to  pay  for  their  maintenance 
in  these  reformatories,  and  charges  the  Government  with  this 
maintenance  wherever  not  so  recoverable  from  the  parents. 
The  Scotch  Act  extends  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  vagrants 
as  well  as  convicted  children,  and  empowers  the  Education 
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Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
Keformatory  Schools,  and  contains,  besides  a  clause,  burdening 
the  parish  with  the  maintenance  of  the  vagrant  and  delinquent 
children  so  committed,  in  default  of  parental  ability. 

These  Acts  are  such  a  vigorous  and  hopeful  step  in  the 
right  direction,  that  we  are  little  disposed  to  be  strict  in 
marking  their  defects.  Nevertheless  we  must  signalise  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  these,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  having  them 
remedied,  and  because  they  are  in  truth  very  serious  and 
utterly  gratuitous.  In  the  first  place,  half  the  value  of  the 
measure  is  destroyed  by  the  clause  requiring  the  magistrate  to 
commit  the  child  to  prison  in  the  first  instance,  in  place  of  em¬ 
powering  him  to  send  it  at  once  to  the  reformatory.  By  this 
strange  enactment,  you  secure  the  aggravation  of  the  mischief 
before  you  will  begin  to  remedy  it;  you  first  administer  the 
treatment  which  you  know  will  exacerbate  the  disease  before  you 
administer  the  treatment  which  is  designed  to  cure  it ;  before 
you  send  the  child  to  a  place  where  it  is  to  be  rescued  from  evil 
and  trained  to  good,  you  insist  on  passing  it  through  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  course  at  a  school  where  it  is  certain  to  be  trained  to  guilt, 
and  where  any  lingering  remains  of  good  it  may  retain  are  almost 
sure  to  be  obliterated.  This  singular  provision  speaks  trumpet- 
tongued  of  that  inconsistent  logic  and  that  half-conviction  which 
disfigure  and  paralyse  so  much  of  our  legislation.  No  man  with 
the  smallest  insight  into  the  subject  would  have  drawn  such  a 
clause.  No  Legislature  which  understood  and  believed  in  the 
facts  that  induced  and  justified  the  Act,  would  have  dreamed 
of  contradicting  those  facts  by  such  a  strange  provision.  No 
one  who  had  mastered  the  preamble  of  the  case  would  have 
found  it  possible  to  stultify  it  by  so  suicidal  an  enactment.  K 
the  prison  is  really  the  fit  place  for  childish  criminals ;  if  it  does 
good  either  to  them  or  to  society  to  send  them  there ;  if  it  be  a  de¬ 
terring  and  reforming  place,  and  not  an  encouraging  and  harden¬ 
ing  one,  —  why  not  keep  them  there  ?  why  not  continue  to  send 
them  there  till  it  has  done  its  beneficial  work  upon  them  ?  why 
send  them  to  a  reformatory  at  all  ? 

Another,  though  comparatively  an  unimportant  defect  in  the 
measure,  consists  in  fixing  the  time  of  detention  in  reformatories 
at  *  not  exceeding  five  years,’  instead  of  extending  its  maximum 
till  the  offender  comes  of  age.  No  institution  would  desire  to 
retain  any  inmate  beyond  the  time  at  which  he  could  be  safely 
apprenticed  out  or  set  up  in  life ;  but  to  compel  the  directors  to 
dismiss  an  inmate  before  his  training  or  reformation  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  when  he  might  again  fall  under  the  control  of  bad 
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parents*,  Beems,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  uncalled  for.  This  error 
has  been  avoided  in  France,  and,  we  believe,  in  America  like> 
wise. 

The  third  mistake  in  Lord  Palmerston's  Bill  is  contained  in 
the  same  clause.  Why  restrict  the  power  of  committing  to 
reformatories  to  children  whose  offences  incur  at  least  fourteen 
days'  imprisonment  ?  The  idea  which  suggested  this  restriction 
is  obvious  enough  :  it  was,  that  very  slight  offences  hardly  de¬ 
served  such  severe  treatment  as  being  sent  to  a  reformatory  for 
two  years.  But  here,  again,  the  sort  of  half  comprehension 
and  half  conviction  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  arc  mani¬ 
fest.  Parliament  did  not  know  its  own  mind :  it  had  no  clear 
or  settled  notion  in  which  of  two  lights  juvenile  criminals  were 
to  be  regarded — whether  as  objects  of  vengeance  or  as  objects 
for  rescue.  In  its  imperfect  understanding,  infantine  theft 
was  still  a  thing  to  be  dealt  with  retributively,  only  not 
too  severely.  But  in-  truth  the  youngest  and  least  offending 
delinquents — those  whose  sentences  are  for  less  than  fourteen 
daysf — those  whose  ste()s  in  crime  are  as  yet  timid,  tentative, 
and  feeble — are  pi^isely  those  whom  it  is  most  important  to 
get  into  reformatories  at  once ;  whom  there  is  the  best  chance, 
or  rather  the  greatest  certainty,  of  being  able  to  redeem  and 
amend  ;  whom  it  is  most  obligatory  upon  us  to  rescue  without 
delay  from  the  parents,  the  circumstances,  or  the  companions 
that  have  decoyed  them  into  crime.  Moreover,  every  one  must 
see,  this  restriction  is  only  postponing  the  day  of  their  com¬ 
mittal  to  reformatories  and  rendering  their  cure  when  there 
more  difficult ;  for  the  child  that  has  been  sent  to  gaol  for  seven 
days  or  for  ten  is  certain  to  come  before  the  law  again,  and 
sooner  or  later,  when  more  skilled  and  more  ayuerri,  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  a  longer  term.  *  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine ;  ’  and 
what  should  we  think  of  the  medical  canon  which  prescribed 
that  the  physic  was  not  to  be  administered  till  the  obvious  and 
recognised  disorder  had  reached  a  certain  stage  of  aggravation. 
The  inarticulate  sentiment  of  compassion,  too,  which  evidently 
dictated  this  clause,  is  ludicrously  out  of  place.  To  send  a 
child,  who  has  once  entered  on  the  path  of  depredation,  to  a 
reformatory  school  is  the  greatest  kindness  you  can  render  him. 
Beformatories  are  not  places  of  punishment.  They  involve  no 
hardships  and  indict  no  penalties  which  are  not  inevitably  im¬ 
plied  in  the  fact  of  education — of  training  their  inmates,  that 
is,  from  the  way  in  which  they  should  not,  to  the  way  in  which 
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they  should,  go — of  weaning  them  from  disreputable  courses, 
and  establishing  them  in  honest  industry.  This  needless  and 
mischievous  restriction,  therefore,  will,  we  trust,  be  speedily 
removed  in  an  amended  BilL 

Such  are  the  steps  taken  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  our 
Government.  As  is  usually  the  case,  our  citizens  have  been 
beforehand  with  our  Legislature  ;  and  many  reformatories  had 
been  established,  and  in  successful  action,  for  years  before  the 
executive  authorities  could  be  induced  to  sanction  or  to  use 
them.  Such  were  those  at  Red  Hill,  Stretton  (now,  alas! 
given  up  for  want  of  funds),  Durham,  Saltley,  near  Birmingham, 
Kingswood,  and  others.  But  other  countries  had  been  still 
earlier  and  more  active  in  the  same  good  cause,  and  many 
admirable  establishments  abound  in  America,  Germany,  and 
France.  Of  these,  the  reformatory  at  Mettray,  in  France,  has 
been  most  widely  spoken  of,  and  is  far  the  best  known.  Begun 
as  a  labour  of  love,  in  1840,  by  a  gentleman  who  united  in  a 
rare  degree  special  aptitude  for  the  work  with  a  quiet  and 
sustained  enthusiasm,  M.  De  Metz,  it  has  now  (up  to  January, 
1854),  educated  and  liberated  953  boys,  —  colonists,  as  they  are 
called.  Of  these,  774  have  remained  irreproachable,  after  a 
lapse  in  many  cases  of  ten  years ;  58  are  only  half  reformed : 
ai^  only  103,  or  less  than  one  ninth,  have  relapsed.  This  insti¬ 
tution  receives  a  trifling  subsidy  of  40,000  francs  from  Govern¬ 
ment;  the  other  funds  needed  for  its  support  are  supplied  partly 
by  the  liberal  originator  and  his  friends,  partly  by  the  labour — 
chiefly  agricultural,  of  the  establishment.  The  success  which 
attended  this  judiciously  conducted  experiment  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  many  institutions  similar  in  their  object  and  more 
or  less  well  managed.  According  to  a  recent  Report  by  M.  De 
Persigny,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  there  are  now  seventeen  under 
Government  control  and  thirty-five  under  private  man^^ement, 
containing  an  aggregate  of  7,957  juvenile  offenders.  The 
average  number  of  relapses  among  this  number  is  officially  stated 
at  only  1 1  per  cent.  These  valuable  establishments  ai’e,  how¬ 
ever,  greatly  aided  and  their  success  insured  by  what  are  called 
Patronage  Societies,  a  kind  of  voluntary  semi-official  associa¬ 
tions,  the  members  of  which  actively  exert  themselves  to  provide 
situations  or  to  find  employment  for  the  reformed  juveniles  on 
their  liberation  from  the  *  Correctional  Schools.’ 

The  Rauhe-haus,  near  Hamburg,  established  twenty  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Wichern,  has  had  success  as  signal  as  the  reformatory 
at  Mettray,  and  is  conducted  on  the  same  judicious  prin- 
dple.  The  amount  of  compulsion  exerdsed  is  slight  and  rarely 
needed ;  kindness,  vigilance,  the  effect  of  example,  and  above 
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all  the  moral  influences,  wholly  new  to  the  wretched  children 
sent  thither,  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  rarely  fail 
to  work  a  thorough  cure.  They  are  all  taught  some  branch  of 
industry,  and  as  fast  as  they  show  themselves  fitted  and  deserve 
ing,  are  placed  out  in  various  honest  callings.  Detailed  accounts 
of  this  institution  may  be  found  in  Horace  Mann’s  ‘  Educational 
*  Tour,’  in  Miss  Carpenter’s  ‘  Reformatory  Schools,’  and  in 
Brace’s  ‘  Home  Life  in  Germany.’ 

America  has  not  been  behind  the  Continent  in  this  useful 
work.  Refermatorics,  to  which  delinquent  children  are  sent  in¬ 
stead  of  to  prison,  have  been  established  in  several  of  the  States, 
and  are  supported  partly  by  public  and  partly  by  private  funds. 
The  first  of  these  was  established  in  New  York  in  1824 ;  and 
there  are  now  others  ia  Philadelphia,  Massachusetts,  and  Mary¬ 
land.  These  reckon  their  inmates,  from  first  to  last,  by  thou¬ 
sands  ;  and  of  these  three-fourths  are  said  to  be  reformed. 

Indeed  there  is  no  fact  more  striking  to  the  inquirer,  or  more 
conclusive  to  the  statesman,  than  the  almost  uniform  success 
which  has  attended  these  Reformatory  Institutions  wherever 
established,  whether  in  lieu  of  or  as  a  sequence  to  prisons.  This 
success  is  attested  not  only  by  their  own  reports,  but  by  official 
investigators,  and  by  the  consentaneous  testimony  of  visitors 
both  disposed  to  suspect  and  qualified  to  judge.  Of  course  the 
degree  of  success  has  varied  according  to  the  system  pursued 
and  the  special  qualifications  of  the  conductors ;  but  we  are 
fully  warranted  in  stating  that,  where  anything  like  failure  has 
occurred,  it  has  been  obviously  traceable  to  errors  of  judgment, 
or  mistakes  in  principle,  now  fully  recognised  and  exploded ; 
and  that  as  a  general  rule  success  has  l^rne  a  direct  ratio  to 
the  absence  of  coercion  and  the  degree  of  gentleness  exercised 
and  of  confidence  displayed.  The  presence  of  bolts  and  bars, 
of  walls  and  punishments,  may  invariably  be  taken  as  the  cause 
and  the  evidence  of  failure. 

In  this  country  we  have  now  gained  the  great  point  for  which 
zealous  and  earnest  men  have  been  labouring  for  years — the 
recognition,  namely,  of  Reformatory  Schools  by  the  State,  and 
the  power  of  committal  to  such  establishments  conferred  upon 
magistrates  and  judges.  The  means  of  success  are  now  in  our 
hands,  which  they  never  were  before.  The  point  of  the  wedge 
has  been  introduced.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  much  to  be 
amended,  much  to  be  avoided ;  but  voluntary  zeal  may  now 
labour  with  hope  and  confidence,  and  emancipated  from  the 
disheartening  sentiment  that  other  and  more  powerful  agencies 
were  constantly  at  work  to  countermine  and  paralyse  its  noblest 
efforts.  Let  us  now  briefly  notice  what  are  still  our  wants. 
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and  what  our  dangers ;  what  additional  facilities  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  young  offenders  are  needed,  and  against  what 
probable  mistakes  we  have  to  be  upon  our  guard; — what,  in  a 
word,  are  our  desideranda  and  our  evitanda  now. 

We  have  already  specihcd  the  more  important  desideranda 
while  criticising  the  defects  of  the  important  measure  of  last 
Session.  It  is  essential,  Jirsty  that  magistrates  should  be  em¬ 
powered  to  commit  children  to  reformatories  instead  of,  as  well 
as  in  addition  to,  sending  them  to  prison ; — this  for  the  reasons 
we  have  already  stated  at  length.  Secondly,  the  committals  to 
reformatories  ought  to  be  during  minority,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrate,  if  it  was  only  for  the  object  of  removing  the 
child  altogether  from  the  control  of  its  incompetent,  neglectful, 
nr  criminal  parent.  There  could  be  no  possibility  of  abuse  in 
a  provision  of  this  kind  ;  since  in  the  first  place  the  magistrate 
or  the  Home  Secretary  would  always  have  the  power,  on  the 
advice  of  the  inspector,  of  ordering  the  liberation  of  any  one 
whom  he  considered  to  have  been  detained  as  long  as  was 
desirable ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  directors  of  the  Refor¬ 
matory  would  always  be  anxious  to  dismiss  every  child,  as  soon 
as  his  education  was  complete  and  a  situation  could  be  found 
for  him,  in  order  to  admit  other  candidates,  and  to  save  an 
unnecessary  drain  upon  their  funds.  But  when  once  the  fault, 
positive  or  negative,  of  the  parent  had  thrown  upon  the  State 
the  tutelage  of  the  infant,  the  parent,  whose  rights  had  been 
forfeited  by  the  non-performance  of  his  duties,  must  not,  it  is 
obvious,  be  permitted  either  to  profit  by  the  education  which 
the  State  had  given  to  his  neglected  or  perverted  child,  to 
have  the  power  of  again  subjecting  him  to  those  noxious  in¬ 
fluences  from  which  he  had  been  with  difficulty  rescued.  The 
omission  of  this  important  principle  has  led  to  bad  results  in 
France,  as  we  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  hlinister  of  the 
Interior,  and  necessitated  an  alteration  of  the  system.  Thirdly, 
the  moment  these  unfortunate  children  become,  by  conviction 
for  larceny,  cognisable  by  the  law,  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 
the  magistrate,  if  he  sees  that  they  virtually  or  ostensibly  belong 
to  the  criminal  class,  to  send  them  at  once  to  a  reformatory 
school,  however  trifling  be  the  offence  brought  home  to  them. 
These  three  conditions  are,  we  think,  all  that  at  present  we  need 
to  ask  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature. 

The  dangers  to  be  avoided  call  for  very  serious  attention. 
Public  opinion  has  been  conciliated,  and  in  a  great  measure 
converted,  to  the  new  mode  of  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquents. 
But  that  conversion  is  only  recent,  and  is  yet  far  from  being 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  shocks.  Failure  nught  easily  pro- 
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duce  reaction.  There  will  not  be  wanting  the  vigilant  zeal  of 
disturbed  officials  to  watch  for  and  to  point  out  errors  and 
shortcomings  ;  the  public  is  seldom  a  patient  inquirer  or  a  dis¬ 
criminating  judge ;  and  failures  and  mishaps  which  were  in 
truth  attributable  to  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  the 
new  system,  or  to  the  imperfect  and  incapable  mode  in  which 
those  principles  were  carried  out,  would  too  often  be  represented 
as  flowing  out  of  the  system  itself.  Hence  we  cannot  be  too 
cautious.  And  first,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  go  on  too  fast, — 
not  to  establish  reformatories  more  rapidly  than  we  can  find 
suitable  individuals  to  conduct  them.  For  to  deal  with  criminals, 
whether  adult  or  juvenile,  is  a  task  requiring  special  aptitude. 
You  may  make  soldiers,  you  may  make  administrators,  you  may 
make  clergymen,  you  may  even,  to  a  great  extent,  make  school¬ 
masters,  out  of  the  materials  of  ordinary  humanity.  But  chap- 
liuns  and  governors  of  gaols  and  conductors  of  reformatory 
schools  are  like  poets ;  you  must  find  them — you  cannot  manu¬ 
facture  them.  They  need  of  course,  and  will  be  perfected  by, 
training ;  but  their  original  endowments  and  qualities  must  be 
peculiar,  or  they  will  not  succeed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  founders  and  managers  of  all  the  most  successful  in¬ 
stitutions  of  this  kind  have  without  exception  been  men  with  a 
strong  natural  bias  towards  their  vocation,  and  a  most  spemal 
and  marvellous  aptitude  for  it.  Dr.  Wichem,  M.  de  Metz, 
M.  de  Courteilles,  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Nash,  Mr.  AVright,  &c., 
were  all  persons  of  this  sort.  Nearly  all  of  them  arc  men  in 
whom  the  moral  predominate  over  the  intellectual  qualities ;  in 
whom  faith,  hope,  and,  above  all,  love,  reign  supreme,  and 
who,  by  a  patient  and  affectionate  temper,  effected  what  genius 
and  culture  could  never  have  attained.  Such  rare  individuals 
must  be  sought  for  diligently  ;  and  any  one  capable  of  becoming 
such  must  be  promptly  educated  for  the  work ;  but  we  deprecate 
in  the  most  earnest  manner  the  establishment  of  reformatories 
before  the  fitting  managers  of  them  are  found.  These  exist,  no 
doubt,  and  we  believe  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  they  will 
come  forward  or  be  discovered  in  time ;  but  the  demand  here 
will  not  necessarily  ensure  the  immediate  supply, — no  drilling 
or  teaching  can  make  them ;  no  salary  can  command  them. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  steer  clear  of  the  errors  of 
formalism  or  pedantic  adherence  to  system  or  routine.  As 
reformatory  schools  are  designed  for  a  different  class,  so  they 
will  need  to  be  conducted  in  a  different  mode,  from  ordinary 
schools.  Two  points  especially  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  first  is,  that  the  children  sent  thither  have  to  be  redeemed 
as  well  as  trained  —  to  be  untaught  even  more  than  to  be 
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taught.  They  are  at  enmity  with  society  —  they  have  to  be 
plai^  at  one  with  it.  Their  notions  and  affections  have 
all  been  perverted  or  crushed  —  they  have  to  be  awakened, 
■vivified,  and  rectified.  Their  intellects  have  already  been 
preternaturally  sharpened  and  developed ;  we  want  to  cleanse 
and  cultivate  their  moral  sentiments:  with  ordinary  children, 
the  reverse  is  generally  the  case.  We  do  not  want  to  make 
our  juvenile  delinquents  scholars  (unless  they  have  some  special 
aptitude  for  becoming  such) ;  we  want  to  make  them  honest 
labourers  and  true  men.  *  N’en  faites  point  des  sa vans’  (smd 
Bousseau) :  ‘  faites-en  des  hommes  bienfaisans  et  justes.’  The 
second  point  is  scarcely  less  important.  Many  of  these  children 
have  been  urged  to  their  perilous  and  criminal  career  by  an 
active  temper  and  an  adventurous  spirit,  and  in  all  of  them 
their  course  of  life  has  vastly  stimulated  these  tendencies.  Often 
their  misdoings  have  been  half  owing  to  the  superabundant 
vitality,  the  mischievous  energy,  of  their  age  ;  sedentary  occu¬ 
pations  are  intolerable  to  them ;  action  is  indispensable  to 
them ;  they  must  expend  themselves  ;  and  if  you  do  not  occupy 
their  boiling  and  redundant  life  in  harmless  and  congenial  labour, 
they  will  employ  it  in  feats  of  daring  and  in  tricks  of  skill, 
which  will  often  merge  into  delinquency,  and  will  always  retard 
their  reformation.  The  schools,  therefore,  must  be  pre-eminently 
industrial  ones.  If  you  condemn  the  children  to  sit  at  deslu 
and  pore  over  books  for  more  than  a  very  limited  portion  of 
their  day,  you  may  lay  your  account  for  utter  failure  and 
disappointment. 

It  is  a  judicious  arrangement  that  the  task  of  pronouncing 
on  the  fitness  of  these  reformatories  has  been  devolved  on 
the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  rather  than  on  the  Inspectors  of 
Schools.  They  will  have  a  much  clearer  conception  of  the 
peculiarities  and  requirements  of  the  class  with  whom  they 
have  to  deal.  Still  there  is  considerable  danger  from  tl]« 
inherent  official  tendency  to  prescribe  a  system.  In  all  cases, 
this  tendency  is  mischievous :  here  it  might  be  absolutely  fataL 
The  sole  test  applied  by  these  inspectors  should  be,  not,  ‘  Do 

*  these  masters  follow  such  and  such  a  plan,  and  confer  such 

*  and  such  an  amount  of  instruction?’  but  ‘Do  they  suc- 

*  ceed  in  reforming  the  children  committed  to  their  charge — in 
.*  gaining  influence  over  them — in  making  them  honest  and  in- 
/  dustrious  ?’  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  ‘  special  aptitude’ 
needed  for  success  in  this  anomalous  department  of  education. 
It  is  into  the  possession  of  this  special  aptitude  that  inspectors 
should  most  anxiously  inquire ;  and  wherever  it  exists,  let  them 
certify  the  school  without  hesitation  or  demur.  It  belongs  far 
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more  to  moral  than  to  intellectual  qualifications:  many  possess 
it  in  the  most  eminent  degree  who  could  not  pass  the  prescribed 
examination  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council:  many  are 
utterly  destitute  of  it  who  could  easily  win  the  highest  testi¬ 
monials  of  merit  and  acquirement,  who  could  teach  nearly  every 
branch  of  knowledge  with  eclat,  and  who  are  covered  with 
medals  of  distinction.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Inspectors  should  be 
specific,  well  weighed,  and  peremptory,  and  the  Inspectors 
themselves  should  be  most  carefully  and  skilfully  selected. 
They  should  be  men  deeply  impressed  with  the  distinctive 
object  to  be  kept  in  sight,  and  as  free  as  may  be  from  the 
vice  of  official  pedantry.*  Above  all,  religious  bigotry  must 
not  be  allowed  to  step  in  and  lay  its  paralysing  hand  upon 
the  good  work.  With  establishments  for  the  rescue  of  infant 
criminals  from  evil  courses,  sectarian  jealousies  can  have  nothing 
to  do.  Surely,  from  a  life  of  professional  depredation  and 
license,  of  low  dissipation  and  low  vice,  of  hostility  to  all 
morality,  to  a  life  of  honest  industry,  the  step  is  so  vast  as  to 
throw  ail  denominational  distinctions  into  the  shade.  Surely 
the  reformed  offender  must  have  advanced  a  long  way  in  his 
reformation  before  he  can  reach  the  height  at  which  the  dif¬ 
ferences  among  Christians  become  appreciable.  Surely  the 
transformation  of  a  criminal  into  a  Christian — of  whatever 
description — is  a  miracle  of  mercy  which  Catholic  and  Pro¬ 
testant,  Churchman  and  Dissenter,  must  alike  rejoice  to  join 
in  aiding. 

It  now  only  remmns  for  us  to  notice  certdn  objections  which 
have  been  brought  against  this  plan  on  the  ground  of  prin¬ 
ciple — objections  too  important,  and  some  of  them  too  sincere, 
to  be  pas^  over  in  silence. 

And,  first,  we  are  told  that  we  are  advising  the  State  to 
assume  functions  which  do  not  belong  to  it,  to  imitate  the  con¬ 
tinental  error,  and  extend  the  range  of  Government  action 
beyond  its  legitimate  sphere.  In  England,  it  is  said,  we  have 
never  yet  conceded,  and  our  most  rigid  reasoners  absolutely 
deny,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  its  subjects,  or 
any  portion  of  them.  We  will  not  enter  on  this  vexed  ques¬ 
tion:  it  is  at  present  beside  the  purpose.  We  do  not  take  the 
ground,  as  most  of  our  fellow-labourers  on  this  matter  have  (we 
think  unfortunately)  done,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 

*  Most  of  these  remarks  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  quali¬ 
fications  which  we  should  require  and  be  content  with  in  masters  of 
ragged  schools. 
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provide  for,  or,  at  least,  ensure,  the  proper  education  of  the 

{>eople,  and,  where  parents  neglect  this  function  or  are  no 
onger  alive  to  perform  it,  to  perform  it  for  them.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  argue,  that  whatever  we  may  think  of  its  being  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  educate  (and  thereby  to  rescue)  the  neglected  or 
perverted  children  whose  case  we  are  considering,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  do  it  if  it  choose,  and 
as  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  do  it  if  it  can.  Parents  have 
died,  or  have  proved  so  negligent  or  so  incapable,  as  to  have 
suffered  their  children  to  grow  up  plagues  and  foes  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  live ;  or  they  have  wilfully  and  of  malice 
aforethought  trained  them  up  to  depredation  and  iniquity.  In 
either  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  eye  of  law  and 
reason,  they  have  forfeited  their  claim  to  the  guardianship  of 
these  children,  and  that  the  pilfered  and  outraged  community  is 
perfectly  entitled  to  protect  itself  against  these  internal,  as  it 
might  against  extern^  enemies,  by  any  fitting  process  of  pre¬ 
vention  or  restraint.  The  interest  of  the  community  in  this 
matter  is  as  obvious  and  incontestable  as  its  right.  It  finds  a 
class  living  within  it,  preying  upon  it,  in  hostility  to  its  laws, 
given  up  to  villany  and  vagabondage.  Its  welfare  imperatively 
demands  that  this  class  shall,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  extin¬ 
guished.  The  mode  of  its  extinction  is  open  to  consideration, 
and  is  the  only  question  for. consideration;  and  the  best  plan  is 
clearly  that  which  is  at  once  most  effectual,  most  economical, 
most  permanent,  and  most  humane.  Now,  you  cannot  hang 
these  children ;  whipping  does  no  good ;  imprisonment  does  much, 
harm ;  every  plan  but  one  has  been  tried  and  has  failed ;  that 
plan  has  been  tried  and  has  succeeded.  The  problem  given  is,  to 
extirpate  juvenile  delinquency  as  fast  as  it  springs  up ;  to  prevent 
its  running  an  uninterrupted  course,  to  prevent  its  growing  up 
into  adult  criminality ;  there  is  only  one  mode  yet  discovered  by 
which  this  problem  can  be  solved  : — are  we  to  be  withheld  from 
adopting  that  mode  because  in  doing  so  we  shall  be  incidentally 
taking  upon  ourselves  functions  for  which  Ave  were  not  speciaUy 
created? — because  in  pursuing  our  own  imperative  interest  we 
shall  be  doing  some  casual  and  secondary  good  ?  True  enough, 
we  may  admit,  that  to  educate  children,  even  neglected  children, 
is  not  a  necessary  function  of  the  State.  But  to  extirpate 
juvenile  crime  is  the  function  of  the  State — is  its  urgent  duty ; 
and  if  it  can  extirpate  crime  only  by  reforming  and  instructing 
criminals,  what  principle  of  economic  or  of  moral  science  can  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  its  adopting  the  only  means  of  doing  what 
ought  to  be  done  ? 

Another  objection  is  this.  It  is  suggested,  that  by  rescuing 
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a  child  from  a  vagrant,  criminal,  uncertain  and  perilous  life, 
giving  him  an  education,  teaching  him  a  trade,  and  starting  him 
in  an  honest  calling,  you  are  offering  a  direct  premium  on  crime 
— you  are  making  crime  the  stepping-stone  to  comfort.  If  it 
were  so,  the  objection  would  be  a  fatal  one.  But  a  few 
moments’  consideration  will  show  from  how  confused  and  super¬ 
ficial  a  comprehension  of  the  case  in  hand  this  conception  has 
arisen.  In  the  first  place,  how  would  the  prospect  deemed  so 
alluring  operate  on  the  mind  of  the  delinquent  child  himself? 
What  is  his  character?  —  what  are  his  tastes?  They  are  strong, 
marked,  and  shared  by  the  whole  class.  What  he  loves  most  is 
freedom,  what  he  abhors  most  is  restraint.  Regular  employment 
is  his  abomination ;  adventure,  risks,  the  daring  and  skilful 
exercise  of  his  perverted  faculties,  are  his  delight.  With  his 
notions  a  school  is  a  place  of  punishment  far  more  dreaded  than 
a  gaol.  To  privation,  cold,  and  hunger  he  is  inured  ;  he  counts 
them  part  of  the  conditions  of  his  profession.  The  ups  and 
downs  of  life,  the  alternations  of  want  and  luxury,  give  it  a 
sort  of  gambling  excitement,  which  constitutes  its  greatest 
charm.  Tobacco,  drink,  low  theatres,  profligate  debauchery, 
constitute  the  elements  of  his  happiness.  If  sent  to  a  prison, 
he  is  of  course  deprived  of  all  these  for  a  short  while ;  he  is, 
perhaps,  whipped,  which  he  does  not  care  for,  as  is  shown 
by  all  the  evidence  before  us;  —  these  arc  disagreeable  in¬ 
cidents  in  his  career,  which  he  lays  his  account  for,  but  which 
are  far  from  dissipating  or  counteracting  its  manifold  attrac¬ 
tions.  Well !  this  being  the  disjwsition,  these  being  the  desires 
and  attractions  of  the  young  offender,  what  do  you  offer  him 
in  a  reformatory?  A  place  of  restraint,  gentle  indeed,  but 
effective;  regular  and  early  hours,  moderate  and  wholesome 
food ;  no  liquor,  no  smoking,  no  theatres ;  steady  industry 
at  some  laborious  calling  —  which  his  whole  soul  loathes ; 
lessons  in  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering,  —  which  in  his 
unregenerate  condition  he  dreads  far  more  than  whipping ;  all 
this  continued,  not  like  prison  for  a  month  or  two,  but  for 
long  years ;  and,  as  the  final  attraction  of  all,  establishment — 
here  or  in  the  Colonies^ — in  a  life  of  monotonous  and  respectable 
daily  labour.  Now,  does  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  a  young  criminal  is,  really  believe  that  this  prospect 
can  have  one  sdluring  feature  to  him  while  a  criminal  f — can 
have  the  smallest  inducement  to  him  to  become  a  criminal  or  to 
remain  one  ?  —  can,  in  fact,  operate  in  any  other  manner  than 
as  a  deterrent  of  the  strongest  sort? 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  by  sending  the  juvenile  offender  to 
a  reformatory  you  will  be  conferring  upon  him  a  great  boon ; 
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you  will  be  in  all  probability  ensuring  his  comfortable  main* 
tenance  here,  and  his  rescue  from  the  wretchedness  and  the 
penalties  of  vice  hereafter.  But  he  does  not  feel  it  to  be  a  boon  ; 
he  cares  nothing  for  future  prosperity  to  be  earned  by  steady 
labour  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista  of  years ;  he  is  not  a  calcu¬ 
lator —  he  is  wilful  and  impulsive,  and  it  is  the  prominent 
characteristic  of  his  class  to  be  unable  to  forego  present  pleasures 
for  ultimate  good.  Let  us  hear  what  the  '  Law  Amendment 
*  Society  ’ — a  body  composed  of  lawyers — says  on  this  head. 

‘  To  produce  the  effect  of  a  premium  on  crime,  the  benefit  ought 
to  be  such  as  would  be  valued  by  the  child  in  his  then  present 
frame  of  mind.  Thus,  if  free  admission  to  a  penny  playhouse  were 
the  consequence  of  a  crime,  that  would  be  a  powerful  inducement  to 
the  child  to  become  criminaL  But  a  reformatory  school  offers  no 
such  attraction ;  instead  of  being  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of 
such  a  child  it  is  in  antagonism  to  them.  As  soon  as  he  enters  its 
portals  former  bad  habits  have  to  be  given  up,  idleness  has  to  give 
way  to  industry,  and  self-indulgence'  to  self-denial.  The  opponents, 
upon  this  ground,  of  reformatory  schools  confound  two  things  which 
are  utterly  distinct,  viz.,  present  inducement  with  ultimate  profit.  It 
is  for  the  ultimate  profit  of  a  criminal  child  that  he  should  be  trained 
in  a  reformatory  school,  just  as  it  is  for  the  ultimate  profit  of  a 
drunkard  that  he  should  be  put  upon  a  course  of  treatment  which 
may  result  in  his  being  cured  of  his  vice  and  becoming  temperate : 
but  the  one  is  no  more  a  premium  upon  crime  than  the  other  is  a 
premium  upon  drunkenness.’* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  arguments  which  prove  that  the 
substitution  of  reformatories  for  prisons  would  not  act  as  a 
premium  upon  crime  in  the  case  of  juvenile  delinquents  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  contrary,  are  equally  valid  to  dissipate  the  fear 
that  this  change  would  diminish  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  upon  others.  What  is  no  inducement  to  sin  to  the  sinner 
can  be  no  inducement  to  the  spectator.  The  same  dread  of 
being  reformed  into  regularity,  which  operates  as  a  check  in  the 
one  case,  will  operate  as  a  check  in  the  other.  But  there  is  a 
case  in  which  it  is  conceivable  that  the  knowledge  that  conviction 
for  crime  led,  even  by  a  circuitous  and  painful  path,  to  the 
ultimate  redemption  and  prosperity  of  the  offender,  might  operate 
to  augment  and  encourage  delinquency.  It  might  encourage 
that  neglect  or  ill-teaching  on  the  part  of  the  parent  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
causes  of  juvenile  depredation.  It  is  suggested  that  parents 
will  be  willing  to  stimulate  their  children  to  theft,  or  at  all 
events  to  connive  at  the  growth  of  such  habits  in  them  as 
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will  end  in  theft,  if  they  see  that  detection  leads  not  to  prison, 
transportation,  and  the  gallows,  but  to  a  reformatory  school  in 
the  first  instance,  and  to  a  respectable  character  and  comfortable 
livelihood  as  its  ultimate  result  There  may  be  some  danger 
of  this  sort ;  but  in  the  first  place  it  is  greatly  overrated,  and 
in  the  second  place  it  has  been  carefully  guarded  against  by  the 
advocates  of  reformatory  discipline.  A  proviso  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  Lord  Palmerston’s  Act,  enabling  judges  and  com¬ 
mitting  'magistrates  to  make  an  order  on  the  criminal  or 
negligent  parent  for  the  maintenance  of  any  child  which  may 
be  sent  to  a  correctional  school, — the  order  to  be  enforced  in  the 
same  mode  as  in  the  case  of  bastardy,  or  of  neglect  and  desertion 
of  wife  and  children.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  principle  :  the  father  has  neglected  his  duty,  and 
his  child  has  in  consequence  become  chargeable  to  the  State ; 
the  State  assumes  by  compulsion  the  functions  of  a  parent,  but 
in  conformity  with  the  well-known  maxim  of  English  law,  ‘  that 
‘  no  man  shall  profit  by  his  own  misdeed,’  it  obliges  the  father 
to  pay  for  the  doing  of  that  which  he  ought  to  have  done 
himself.  The  plan  is  strictly  according  to  precedent ;  and  the 
legal  machinery  for  carrying  it  out  already  exists.  The  only 
doubt  expressed  relates  to  the  ability  of  the  parents  to  pay, 
and  to  the  cost  of  compelling  them  to  pay ;  and  on  these 
points  the  evidence  of  experienced  men  is  somewhat  conflicting, 
i  There  is  considerable  amount  of  testimony,  especially  that  of 

Mr.  Clay,  than  whom  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  speak,' tend¬ 
ing  to  show  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  particularly  in  the 
towns  of  the  north,  the  families  of  malefactors  are  in  receipt  of 
huge  and  regular  and  ascertainable  earnings* ;  there  is  ample 
and  concurrent  proof  that  poverty  is  but  seldom  the  real 
incentive  to  depredation ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases 
I  the  amount  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  convicted 

infant,  or  a  great  portion  of  it,  might  be  recovered  from  the 
I  parent  by  sufficiently  stringent  enactments.  The  process  might 

!  often  be  both  troublesome  and  costly ;  but  every  one  will  concur 

!  with  the  opinion  of  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  that,  whatever 

i  that  cost  be,  it  should  be  incurred,  even  if  it  amounted  to  the 

j  entire  sum  levied ;  since  the  primary  and  most  important  object 

I  is,  not  to  save  the  funds  of  the  State,  but  to  mulct  and  punish 

;  the  negligent  and  guilty  parent  —  to  punish  the  real  offender 

i  while  rescuing  his  victim — to  show  to  the  father  that  he  cannot 

and  shall  not,  by  contravening  or  deserting  his  duty,  relieve 
j  himself  of  the  burden  which  belongs  to  him  by  right  and 


*  Blue  Book,  1852.  Question  1680. 
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nature.  Hence,  if  he  suffers  his  child  to  grow  up  in  crime,  he 
must  support  it  till  it  is  twenty-one,  not  as  he  would  wish,  but 
as  the  outraged  State  decides :  if  he  have  brought  it  up  to 
crime  for  the  sake  of  profiting  by  the  emoluments  of  its  delin¬ 
quency,  not  only  will  he  be  deprived  of  those  emoluments,  but 
will  be  mulcted  in  a  considerable  weekly  sum  into  the  bargain. 

Two  points  remain  for  consideration  —  whether  the  county  or 
borough  authorities  should  have  to  recover  directly  from  the 
parent,  or  should  be  empowered  to  make  an  order  on  the' parish, 
leaving  it  for  the  parish,  as  in  the  case  of  bastardy,  to  recover ; 
and  whether  the  parish,  as  in  some  measure  answerable  for  the 
child,  should  become  chargeable  in  default  of  parental  capacity 
to  pay.  The  first  point  is  one  of  mere  administrative  con¬ 
venience  and  facility,  on  which  wc  do  not  feel  competent  to 
pronounce  an  opinion.  As  to  the  second,  the  Scotch  Act 
decides  in  the  affirmative ;  the  English  Act  is  silent.  We  con¬ 
fess  wc  can  see  no  objection,  either  in  point  of  justice  or  of 
precedent,  to  rendering  the  parish  responsible.  We  do  so  in  the 
case  of  paupers  who  cannot  or  will  not  maintain  themselves; 
why  should  we  not  in  the  case  of  criminals  who  can  not  or  will 
not  maintain  themselves  honestly  ?  If  a  man  deserts  his  children, 
the  parish  has  to  support  them,  and  to  fine  or  punish  him  ;  if  he 
neglects  them,  so  that  they  become  chargeable  through  crime, 
is  it  not  the  same  then  as  if,  owing  to  his  neglect,  they  become 
chargeable  through  poverty  ?  In  the  first  case  the  law  orders 
the  parish  to  stand  in  loco  parentis  ;  ought  it  not,  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  to  do  so  in  the  second  case  likewise  ?  It  is  true  that 
by  acting  thus  we  should  be  imposing  responsibility  where  we 
do  not  confer  power,  since  we  do  not  recognise  in  the  parish  an 
authority  to  take  upon  itself  the  control  and  upbringing  of 
children  whose  parent  neglects  to  educate  or  send  them  to 
school.  But  this  virtual  injustice  is  one  which  at  present  the 
State  inflicts  upon  itself ;  it  has  no  power  to  enforce  good 
training  on  the  children  of  the  poor,  yet  it  has  to  suffer  and  to 
pa'y  for  the  consequences  which  the  absence  of  good  training 
inevitably  entails.  The  question  is  only  whether  the  parish  or 
the  community  —  the  corporation  which  has  some  power  on  the 
upbringing  and  surrounding  influences  of  those  within  its  limits, 
or  the  corporation  which  has  7ione — should  submit  to  this  in¬ 
justice.  And  practically,  we  believe,  if  thrown  upon  the  parish, 
the  injustice  would  be  the  sooner  remedied ;  for  a  district  which 
found  itself  heavily  mulcted  for  the  consequences  of  the  non¬ 
education  of  its  infantine  poor,  would  not  be  long  before  its  rate¬ 
payers  established  schools  to  save  themselves  from  the  con- 
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sequences,  and  applied,  if  need  were,  for  legislative  authorisation 
to  compel  the  use  of  them.* 

It  is  urged,  further,  that  the  refornoatory  plan  is  open  to  the 
objection  of  being  unjust,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  more  care  of 
criminal  than  of  honest  children,  and  secures  them  a  better 
future.  Thousands  of  industrious  and  respectable  parents,  it 
is  said,  struggling  with  jMjverty  and  all  the  difficulties  of  a 
precarious  position,  are  left  to  provide  an  education  for  their 
children  out  of  their  own  unaided  resources,  and  to  place 
them  out  in  life  as  they  best  may ;  for  tliem  the  parish  does 
nothing,  the  State  does  nothing;  if  they  want  to  send  their 
children  to  the  land  of  promise  in  a  new  world,  they  are  unable 
to  do  so.  But  as  soon  as  a  child  has  broken  the  laws,  and 
adopted  evil  courses,  as  soon  as  a  parent  neglects  or  mis-trains 
his  child  so  as  to  lead  it  to  those  habits  and  that  ill-companion¬ 
ship  from  which  the^  have  been  straining  every  nerve  to  save 
their  children,  the  State  is  to  step  in  to  rescue,  to  instruct,  and 
to  settle  it  in  the  world, — in  a  word,  to  do  for  the  guilty  what 
it  never  does  for  the  innocent.  Now,  we  will  not  elude  the 
objection  by  reminding  those  who  urge  it  how  much  their  re¬ 
presentation  is  exaggerated ;  by  pleading  that  the  State  does 
something,  and  that  voluntary  l)enevolence  does  much,  to  provide 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  honest  and  industrious  poor ;  that 
as  soon  as  they  fall  into  want,  the  parish  steps  in  to  maintain 
them  ;  and  that  the  large  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emigration 
Commissioners  for  assisting  likely  parties  to  transfer  themselves 
to  the  Colonies  are  reserved  exclusively  for  the  resj^ectable  and 
correct  AV^e  will  not  take  refuge  in  the  remark  that  whatever 
is  inequitable  in  the  proposed  system  should  be  rectified  not  by 
doing  less  for  the  criminal  but  more  for  the  honest  population ; 
and  that  whatever  is  done  for  juvenile  delinquents,  ought,  as  far 
as  jwssible,  to  be  done  at  the  cost  of  the  negligent  and  guilty 
parent  The  objection  deserves  to  be  more  candidly  weighed, 
and  we  think  it  may  be  disposed  of  on  these  grounds. 

First.  These  delinquent  children,  by  virtue  of  their  delin¬ 
quency,  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  State.  They  fall 
into  its  hands.  It  is  compelled  to  deal  with  them  in  some  way 

*  What  may  be  effected  in  diminishing  crime  and  its  preliminaries 
by  local  and  parochial  etforts,  without  or  with  imperfect  legislative 
aid,  has  been  shown  in  Aberdeen,  where,  by  the  establishment  of 
free  industrial  schools,  the  committals  to  prison  have  fallen  from  52 
in  1843,  to  19  in  1850  ;  the  adult  female  vagrants  (who  used  infants) 
from  1203  in  1841  to  387  in  1850;  and  the  juvenile  vagrants  from 
62  in  1845  to  2  in  1850.  {Report  of  Conference,  p.  79.;  Essay  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  p.  228.) 
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or  other.  It  cannot  evade  the  duty — it  must  perfcHrm  it.  It 
must  therefore  deal  with  these  children  in  the  best  mode  for 
the  attainment  of  its  end.  What  is  that  end  ?  Clearly  not  to 
relieve  its  own  vindictive  feelings  by  the  infliction  of  useless 
pain,  but  to  get  rid  of  crime — to  extinguish  delinquency,  not 
to  punish  and  then  dismiss  the  individual  delinquent.  Well, 
experience  has  proved  that  punishment  does  not  eflfect  this  object, 
and  tliat  reformation  does ;  on  tliis  point  there  is  no  further 
controversy.  Is  the  State,  then,  having  a  certain  duty  to  do, 
to  pursue  a  course  CJilculuted  to  defeat  or  one  calculated  to 
secure  tluit  end  ?  Obviously  the  latter.  It  reforms  the  children 
therefore,  and  replaces  them  in  the  category  of  ‘  true  men  ’ 
and  honest  citizens,  not  out  of  any  special  regard  or  tenderness 
for  them,  but  out  of  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  community 
whose  servant  an'd  guardian  it  is. 

Secondly.  These  children  have  become  by  their  criminal 
courses  a  burden  upon  society.  They  have  become  chargeable. 
They  prey  upon  it  and  impoverish  it  in  a  twofold  shape.  They 
abstract  from  its  wealth  by  pilfering,  and  by  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  their  apprehension,  prosecution,  and  safe  custody. 
They  greatly  augment  both  the  legal  and  the  illegal  taxation  of 
the  country.  Every  juvenile  delinquent  increases  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  honest  labourer,  in  an  indisputable  though  jicrhaps 
an  inappreciable  degree,  by  increasing  the  demands  on  the  public 
revenue  to  which  the  honest  labourer  has  to  contribute,  and  in 
a  still  greater  degree  by  the  thefts  by  which  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich — often  more  than  the  rich — are  sufferers.  In  common, 
therefore,  with  every  other  section  of  the  community,  the  work¬ 
ing  cliisses  are  interested  in  the  juvenile  criminal  ceasing  to  be 
such, — and  in  one  way  only  can  this  cessation  be  effected, — viz. 
by  his  rescue  and  reformation. 

But,  thirdly,  we  say  with  confidence  that  if  there  be  one 
portion  of  the  community  more  deeply  interested  than  all  others 
m  the  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed,  it  is  the  respectable  and 
struggling  portion  of  the  working  class.  It  is  these  that  suffer 
most  from  the  prevalence  of  juvenile  delinquents.  It  is  the 
property  of  these  that  is  most  exposed  to  their  depredations.  It 
k  the  children  of  these  that  are  most  exposed  to  contamination 
from  their  companionship.  It  is  they  who  above  all  would 
benefit  by  the  withdrawal  and  extinction  of  these  *  City  Arabs.’ 
It  is  they  who  above  all  ought  to  pray  for  the  establishment  of 
reformatories  in  every  parish,  and  in  every  town,  even  were  it 
at  their  own  expense.  And  we  find  that  the  more  observant 
and  thoughtful  among  them  take  precisely  this  view  of  the 
matter.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  Industrial  Feeding 
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Schools  at  Aberdeen,  established  for  clearing  off  the  streets  the 
criminal  and  vagrant  juveniles  of  that  town.  If  there  ever  was 
a  case  tliat  might  have  warranted  jealousy  and  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  respectable  poor,  it  was  this,  for  here  these  little 
vagabonds  were  fed  as  well  as  taught.  But  what  was  the  fact? 
After  these  schools  had  been  for  some  time  in  operation,  and 
when  their  effect  had  been  clearly  seen,  their  funds  fell  short, 
and  there  was  some  danger  of  their  being  given  up.  But  ‘  the 
‘working  classes  of  Aberdeen’  (says  Mr.  Thomson  *)  ‘came 
‘  forward  and  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  the  schools  should 
‘  not  be  given  up,  but  that,  if  possible,  they  should  be  extended. 

‘  They  offered  to  raise  subscriptions  among  themselves,  and  sub- 
‘  scription  papers  were  accordingly  carried  round  both  among 
‘  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes,  and  of  the  whole  amount 
‘  contributed  (300/.)  two-thirds  came  from  the  hard  earnings  of 
‘  the  working  men  and  working  women  of  Aberdeen.  AVhen  the 
‘  question  was  put  to  them,  —  “  Why  do  you  subscribe  so 
‘  “  liberally  to  these  schools,  which  are  not  for  your  children, 
‘  “  but  for  a  class  below  them  ?  ”  They  replied, — “  We  do  it 
‘  “  because,  before  these  schools  were  established  we  were  afraid 
‘  “  to  let  our  children  go  out  to  play  in  the  streets,  for  fear  they 
*  “  would  be  learning  mischief ;  since  their  establishment  we 
‘  “  have  no  longer  this  fear,  and  therefore  we  subscribe.”  ’  t 
In  truth  the  difficulty  pointed  at  by  the  objection  we  are 
considering  is  one  which,  though  affording  an  excellent  topic 


•  Report  of  Conference,  p.  80. ;  Blue  Book,  1852.  Quest.  3132. 
f  Blue  Book,  1852.  Question  1745.  Mr.  Ellis  is  asked : — 

‘  “  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  fear,  if  criminal  boys  were 
taken  care  of  in  this  way,  that  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  other 
boys  to  commit  crimes  for  the  sake  of  being  taken  care  of?”’  He 
replies,  ‘  “  No ;  I  am  sure  that  the  honest  poor  would  be  the  first  to 
hold  up  both  hands  to  remove  at  once  the  criminal  class;  and  I  can 
illustrate  this  by  stating  a  fact  that  came  under  my  notice.  Mrs.  C. 
w’as  the  mother  of  seven  children,  residing  in  Fitzroy  Court,  in  the 
same  court  in  which  a  poor  honest  woman  lived  w'ith  the  same 
number  of  children,  ISIrs.  B.  When  I  took  C.’s  children,  Mrs.  B. 
came  to  me,  and  said,  ‘  Mr.  Ellis,  you  have  passed  by  my  poor  children 
who  never  did  anything  wrong,  and  you  have  taken  these  vagabonds.’ 
I  could  not  at  that  time  explain  to  her  why  I  had  done  so ;  but  some 
six  months  afterwards  she  came  and  said,  ‘  I  see  now  why  you  took 
C.’s  children,  and  I  nm  very  glad  you  did  so;’  and  she  gave  me  three 
or  four  distinct  reasons.  One  was,  that  since  we  had  interested  our¬ 
selves  in  that  family  the  court  was  not  like  the  same  place  ;  much  of 
the  drunkenness  and  rioting  had  ceased ;  the  fruit  and  vegetables  the 
poor  honest  women  used  to  sell  were  no  longer  stolen ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  the  bad  influence  was  removed  from  her  children.”  ’ 
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for  theoretical  declamation,  would  rarely  be  practically  felt. 
The  discontented  labourer  may  be  allowed  to  grumble  at  the 
care  bestowed  upon  the  fallen  and  withheld  from  those  who 
stand,  but  he  will  not  act  upon  the  sentiment ;  and  a  slight 
reflection  will  show  that,  though  natural,  it  is  not  correct.  The 
fact  objected  to  is  a  general  arrangement  of  Providence.  There 
is  always  more  trouble  upon  earth,  as  well  as  more  joy  in 
heaven,  ‘  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  than  over  ninety  and 
‘  nine  just  men  who  need  no  repentance.’  What  child  occupies 
the  largest  portion  of  its  parents’  forbearance,  effort,  and  care  ? 
Constantly,  the  ill-disposed  and  waywai’d.  Are  the  others 
jealous  or  demoralised  in  consequence?  What  member  of 
society  calls  for  the  greatest  vigilance,  gives  the  greatest 
trouble,  incurs  the  greatest  expense,  has,  in  a  word,  most  done 
for  him  ?  Invariably,  and  of  necessity,  the  wrong-doer.  This 
seems  unsound  at  first  sight,  but  it  is  clearly  inevitable.  We 
know  that,  as  a  whole,  the  condition  of  the  malefactor,  except 
under  scandalous  mismanagement,  can  never  be  made  more 
desirable  than  that  of  the  honest  labourer :  we  must  take  care  that 
it  is  not  so ; — that  done,  all  we  have  further  to  do  is  to  see  that 
the  care,  vigilance,  forbearance,  and  cost  which  we  are  obliged 
to  bestow  upon  him  shall  not,  after  all,  have  been  bestowed  in 
vain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  right,  consistent,  and 
wise  to  extinguish  juvenile  delinquency  by  a  process  which 
ultimately  and  incidentally  benefits  the  young  ofender,  rather 
than  to  prolong,  propagate,  and  confirm  it  by  a  process  which 
makes  him  ultimately  and  irreparably  wretched;  —  and  this 
is  the  true  statement  of  the  difference  between  the  two  rival 
systems. 

A  fourth  objection — urged  by  economists  more  pedantic  than 
profound  —  has  been  raised  against  teaching  trades  to  the  in¬ 
mates  of  Reformatory  Schools  —  obviously  an  essential  and  in¬ 
dispensable  feature  in  their  arrangements.  ‘  By  this  plan,  it  is 

*  said,  you  are  disturbing  the  labour  market ;  you  are  creating 

*  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  ploughmen,  who  are  not 

*  wanted,  who  would  not  exist  without  you,  for  whose  labour 

*  there  is  no  demand,  and  who,  therefore,  will  not  be  able  to 

*  maintain  themselves  without  displacing  others.  You  are  aug- 
‘  menting  the  natural  competition  in  each  of  the  trades  you 

*  teach.’  The  plea  is  a  plausible  one ;  but  there  is  an  evident 
unsoundness  and  fallacy  at  its  root.  By  this  industrial  train¬ 
ing,  we  are  clearly  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  We 
are  making  numbers  contribute  to  its  resources  who  formerly 
only  preyed  upon  and  lessened  those  resources.  We  are  trans¬ 
forming  tax-eaters  into  tax-payers.  We  are  replacing  things 
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in  their  natural  position.  If  these  juvenile  offenders  had  been 
brought  up,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  to  an  honest  calling, 
they  would  have  become  what  we  are  now  endeavouring  to 
render  them.  The  competition  in  the  labour  market,  which  is 
objected  to  as  a  wrong,  would  have  existed.  If  the  objection 
be  a  valid  one  at  all,  it  is  valid  to  an  extent  which  would  soon 
land  us  in  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum,  viz.  that  the  more  idlers  the 
better  for  the  labourere  —  that  some  should  be  forbidden  to  be 
tailors  in  order  that  othei-s  may  have  the  profit  of  clothing 
them. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  objection  arises  from  ideas  derived  from 
the  redundant  state  of  the  labour-market,  which  was  our  bugbear 
for  many  years,  but  which  has  now  ceased  to  exist ;  and  it  merges 
in  the  larger  question  whether  our  prison  population  should  be 
employed  in  productive  occupation — should  in  fact  be  made,  as 
far  as  may  be,  self-supporting — or  should  be  kept  unemployed,  or 
uselessly  employed  and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  others.  Now, 
first,  we  must  observe  that,  to  endeavour  to  make  prisons  self- 
supporting  by  any  system  which  should  interfere  with  the  strict¬ 
ness  of  discipline,  or  seclusion,  or  moral  management  essential 
to  their  success  as  establishments  for  the  suppression  of  crime, 
would  be  a  fatal  blunder ;  it  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  primary 
to  a  very  secondary  object.  That  point  settled,  we  may  con¬ 
sider  the  economic  difficulty  unencumbered  by  any  but  purely 
scientific  considerations.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  under  skil¬ 
ful  and  judicious  management,  prisons  might  be  made  nearly 
or  wholly  self-supporting — might  produce  and  manufiicture  all, 
or  an  equivalent  for  all,  that  they  consume.*  Is  it  right,  de¬ 
sirable,  and  consistent  with  sound  political  economy,  that  they 
should  do  this  ? 

The  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  objecting  economist  is  twofold ; 
he  regards  a  prison  in  the  light  of  a  market,  a  body  of  pur¬ 
chasers  of  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  deprive  the  honest 
tradesman ;  and  the  prisoners,  if  employed,  as  a  body  of  pro¬ 
ducers  whose  productions,  since  no  actual  wages  are  paid  for 
them,  it  would  be  unfair  to  permit  to  come  into  competition 
with  those  of  the  indej)endent  labourer.  Now  with  regard  to 
the  first  phase  of  the  objection,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  by 
rendering  prisons  productive,  industrial,  and  self-supporting 
institutions,  you  cut  off  a  certain  amount  of  custom  from  the 
tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the  baker,  the  weaver,  &c.,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  supply  them ;  you  diminish  pro  tanto  the 
demand  for  their  articles;  and,  so  far,  the  tradesmen  in  the 


*  Some  American  prisons  are  .so. 
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immediate  vicinity,  and,  to  a  certain  inappreciable  extent,  the 
whole  body  of  tradesmen  in  the  country,  are  sutFerers.  But  it 
is  obvious  that,  while  admitting  the  fact,  it  would  be  both  un¬ 
sound  economy  and  bad  morality  to  admit  that  it  ought  to  have 
the  smallest  influence  on  our  practical  decision  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued  ;  —  and  this  will  be  clear  from  two  or  three  con¬ 
siderations.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  proper  system  had  been 
pursued  from  the  beginning,  prisoners  would  never  have  become 
customers  to  external  tradesmen ;  they  would  always  have 
been  self-sustaining  and  self-supplying ;  and  tradesmen  there¬ 
fore  cannot  plead  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  an  advantage 
which  they  ought  never  to  have  enjoyed. 

Again,  a  fallacy  must  lurk  in  such  an  objection  to  a  plan  which 
is  a  manifest  and  great  gain  to  the  community  at  large,  on  the 
ground  that  it  may  reduce  the  gains  of  one  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Taking  the  broad,  plain,  common-sense,  economic  view 
of  the  question,  it  is  obvious  that,  given  a  number  of  able-bodied 
men,  it  is  economically  desirable  that  they  should  be  employed 
in  adding  to  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  saving,)  the  we^th 
of  the  community,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  maintained 
in  idleness  or  unproductiveness  at  the  cost  of  the  community. 
Ko  shadow  of  a  doubt  u^k)!!  the  question  would  ever  have 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  any,  except  in  a  state  of  the  labour 
market  in  which  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand,  —  a  state  so 
habitual  with  us  till  lately,  as  to  have  coloured  and  confused 
much  of  our  reasoning  on  points  of  political  economy.  Where 
the  supply  of  labour  was  redundant,  and  where,  in  consequence, 
work  must  either  be  made  specially  for  prisoners,  or  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  honest  men; — where,  in  fact,  the 
question  was,  ‘  Shall  10,000  criminals  or  10,000  industrious  and 
independent  artisans  be  condemned  to  idleness?’ — we  perceive 
easily  how  the  confusion  of  ideas  arose ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  a 
confusion.  However  redundant  the  supply  in  the  market  of 
labour,  economic  sense  and  moral  justice  alike  require  that  the 
toil  of  the  criminal  should  go  to  mitigate  the  toil  of  the  un¬ 
criminal, — that  he  should  be  productively  employed  so  as  to 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  community,  and  thus,  in  some  mode, 
and  to  some  appreciable  degree,  to  lessen  the  burdens  and  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  the  independent  labourer.  Let  criminals 
be  put  to  the  least  agreeable  species  of  employment,  if  you 
will,  —  that  seems  fair  enough;  but,  at  least,  let  them,  as  far 
as  may  l)e,  relieve  the  community  at  large  from  the  burden  of 
their  maintenance. 

The  second  form  of  the  economic  objection  is  more  plausible, 
and  has  been  suggested  by  an  undeniable  abuse.  Those  who 
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are  willing  to  admit  that  prisons  should,  if  possible,  be  made  self- 
supporting,  and  should  produce  within  themselves  and  by  the 
labour  of  their  inmates,  all  the  articles  needed  by  those  inmates, 
demur  to  allowing  them  to  produce  articles  for  the  general  market, 
to  become,  as  it  were,  manufacturing  establishments.  It  may  be 
right  enough,  it  is  argued,  that  they  should  supply  themselves, 
but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  supply  others.  They  ought 
to  buy  nothing  and  to  sell  nothing.  Now  we  may  concede  at 
once  that  —  prisoners  not  being  labourers  for  hire  whose  wages 
measure  the  cost,  and  therefore  the  saleable  price  of  the  articles 
they  make,  but  persons  who  must  be  maintained  whether  they 
labour  or  not,  and  whose  produce  may  therefore,  in  one  sense, 
be  said  to  cost  nothing,  and  the  prison  authorities  being  there¬ 
fore  able  to  sell  this  produce  at  any  price  they  please,  unre¬ 
stricted  by  the  cost  of  production,  which  must  decide  the  selling 
price  of  the  manufacturer  for  profit,  —  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  inequitable  to  permit  the  prison  produce  to  compete 
with  or  undersell  the  independent  produce.  Any  such  proceed¬ 
ing  common  justice  and  economic  science  join  in  condemning 
without  a  hearing.  To  allow  it  would  in  fact  be  to  expose  the 
general  producer  to  the  competition  of  a  rival  whom  forced  con¬ 
tributions  levied  on  himself  enabled  to  undersell  him.  It  would 
bring  the  produce  of  an  artisan  whose  wages  were  paid  by  the 
community  into  competition  with  the  produce  of  an  artisan 
whose  wages  were  paid  by  the  unaided  private  purse  of  his 
employer.  It  would  be  for  the  Government  to  enter  into 
manufacturing  competition  with  its  subjects  by  means  of  taxes 
levied  upon  those  very  subjects.  This,  of  course,  it  is  self-evi¬ 
dent,  could  not  be  tolerated  for  an  hour. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  permit  prisons  to  produce  all  they 
want  for  their  own  consumption,  but  nothing  more, — to  buy 
nothing  and 'sell  nothing, — is  but  an  evasion  of  the  difficulty; 
indeed  it  only  apparently  eludes  it.  We  have  already  seen  that 
economic  justice  permits,  and  regard  for  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  country  requires,  that  prisons  should  support  themselves. 
But  the  nature  of  the  case — of  which  confinement,  and  often 
separate  confinement,  are  necessary  elements,  —  will  cause  some 
articles  to  be  produced  in  prisons  in  superabundant  and  some  in 
defective  proportion.  Less  bread  and  meat  (if  any)  than  is  wanted 
will  be  produced,  and  more  shoes  and  cloth.  Some  articles,  as 
tea,  sugar,  leather,  yarn,  &c.,  must  be  purchased ;  if  prisons  are 
to  be  self-supporting,  how  are  they  to  be  purchased  except  by 
money  arising  out  of  the  sale  of  other  articles?  Again,  the 
salaries  of  the  establishment  have  to  be  paid  ;  how  can  this  be  done 
except  out  of  the  proceeds  of  produce  sold  ?  To  say  that  you 
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may  make  your  own  shoes  and  your  own  bread — that  by  doing 
so  you  are  doing  injustice  neither  to  cobbler,  farmer,  or  baker, — 
but  that  you  may  not  sell  shoes  in  order  to  buy  bread, — is 
pure  pedantry,  and  is  an  obviously  untenable  position.  Prisons 
may  be  made  self-supporting,  they  cannot  be  made  self-con¬ 
tained.  We  have  seen  that  they  ought  to  be  self-supporting ; 
but  they  cannot  be  so  if  we  insist  upon  their  being  self-con¬ 
tained.  They  must,  therefore,  it  is  clear,  be  permitted  to  sell 
whatever  is  needed  to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  what 
they  must  buy.  They  must  produce,  and  sell  in  the  general 
market,  whatever  articles  they  are  most  capable  of  producing, 
and  out  of  the  proceeds  purchase  whatever  articles  they  are 
incapable,  or  eomparatively  unfitted  for  producing. 

We  have,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  come  to  two  equally  irre¬ 
fragable  but  apparently  irreconcilable  conclusions.  But  is  there 
any  real  contradiction  between  them  ?  A  few  moments’  reflec¬ 
tion  will  show  that  there  is  none.  We  have  seen  that  prisons 
must  be  allowed  to  sell  their  produce  in  the  open  market.  We 
have  seen  that  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of 
their  anomalous  position  (as  producers  at  the  public  cost)  to  un¬ 
dersell  unaided  competitors.  What  is  the  simple  and  obvious 
way  of  remaining  faithful  to  both  economic  principles  and  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  both  practical  conclusions  ?  *  Clearly,  to  dispose 
of  the  prison  produce  by  public  auction  or  by  open  contract. 
It  will  then  fetch  its  natural  price, — that  is,  the  price  decided 
not  by  its  value  to  the  prison  authorities  but  by  its  value  to  the 
world  without;  not  by  its  cost  of  production  in  prison  (which 
is  nil,  trivial,  or  unascertainable),  but  by  its  cost  to  independent 
producers.  The  competition  of  rival  purchasers  will  run  up  the 
price  paid  to  the  real  market  value  of  the  article :  —  if  it  should 
fail  to  do  so — if  the  prison  articles  are  sold  at  a  lower  price 
than  they  can  be  produced  for  and  sold  by  the  independent 
producer,  that  producer  will  himself  become  the  purchaser. 


*  The  Americans  have  not  even  fancied  our  difiicuity,  or  they 
have  solved  it  promptly  and  peremptorily.  In  several  States  the 
labour  of  the  prisoners  is  let  by  contract  — s.  plan,  the  wisdom  of 
which,  we  confess,  we  feel  much  inclined  to  question.  The  French, 
far  less  clear  and  practical  in  questions  of  commercial  economy,  felt 
the  difficulty,  and  did  not  see  tlieir  way  out  of  it.  At  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848,  an  enactment  ordered  that  the  colony  at  Mettray  should 
not  manufacture  for  the  general  market,  and  thus  deprived  it  of  an 
income  of  1000/.  a  year.  The  enactment  is  said  to  have  been  re¬ 
pealed;  but,  to  calm  the  jealousies  of  surrounding  manufacturers, 
the  colony  still  consumes  all  it  makes,  and,  as  far  as  it  can,  makes  all 
it  consumes.  (5ee  Mettray,  a  Lecture,  by  Robert  Hall,  M.A.,  p.  13.) 
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since  he  will  then  find  it  more  profitable  to  buy  and  sell  than  to 
produce  and  sell.  That  the  aggregate  price  of  the  particular 
article  in'  question  will  be  reduced  to  some  extent  by  the 
extra  production  is  true  enough ;  that  if,  instead  of  prisons 
producing  exactly  all  the  bread  and  all  the  shoes  they  w'ant, 
they  produce  less  of  the  former  and  more  of  the  latter,  — 
if  they  buy  some  bread  and  sell  some  shoes  —  the  producers  of 
shoes  will  j}ro  tanto  be  injiiretl  by  the  augmented  competition, 
is  certain;  but  in  precisely  the  same  proportion  will  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  bread  be  benefited  by  the  reduced  competition.  As 
far  as  the  community  is  concerned,  the  matter  is  as  broad  as  it 
is  long ;  justice  to  the  community,  as  we  have  seen,  requires  that 
prisons  should  be  self-supporting;  and  to  be  self-supporting, 
as  we  have  shown,  they  must  be  allowed  to  sell  their  surplus 
articles.  The  only  result  will  be  a  certain  temporary  derange¬ 
ment,  or  rather,  re-arrangement,  of  the  departments  of  industry, 
an  increased  external  production  of  the  articles  which  the  self- 
supporting  prisons  buy,  a  diminished  external  production  of  the 
articles  they  sell,  —  at  most  a  partial  and  temporary  incon¬ 
venience  to  a  few  for  the  sake  of  a  permanent  and  solid  gain  to 
society  at  large. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  anticipated  from  the  mode  of 
proceeding  towards  juvenile  delinquents  which  has  been  so 
long  and  earnestly  urged,  and  which  Government  has  tardily 
sanctioned  and  partially  adopted.  AV^e  have  endeavoured  to  vin- 
dicjite  it  from  all  objections,  botli  of  a  moral  and  an  economic 
character.  We  have  shown  that  the  encouragement  and  esta¬ 
blishment  of  reformatories  in  lieu  of  prisons,  and  as  places 
whence  the  reseued  offender  may  be  launched  forth  into  a  new 
career  of  industry  and  atonement,  is  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  pecuniary  and  social  interests  of  all  classes  ;  that  thus  only 
can  infantine  delinquency  be  prevented  from  growing  up  and 
swelling  out  into  full-blown  adult  crime.  The  steps  already  taken 
by  the  Legislature  are  important ;  and  we  ask  only  for  the  one 
modification  in  the  Act  of  last  Session,  which  we  have  pointed 
out.  Many  of  our  fellow  labourers  —  we  do  not  conceal  it — are 
anxious  for  two  additional  enactments.  They  wish  for  power  on 
the  part  of  parents  (with  magisterial  concurrence)  to  send  in¬ 
corrigible  children  to  these  reformatories,  paying  for  their  main¬ 
tenance  therein,  and  thus  to  cut  short  their  criminal  career  be¬ 
fore  instead  of  after  a  public  conviction,  which  they  see  to  be 
inevitable,  but  from  the  ignonuny  of  which  they  shrink.  This 
power  exists  in  France,  in  America,  and  elsewhere.  They 
wish  further,  that  magistrates  should  have  power  to  send  to 
these  reformatory  schools  such  children  as  are  neglected  or 
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abandoned  by  their  parents,  or  are  wild  upon  the  streets,  and  in 
the  certain  path  to  become  criminals,  if  not  already  so.  Both 
provisions  may  be  desirable ;  they,  however,  involve  novel  prin¬ 
ciples  which  the  country  has  scarcely  yet  made  up  its  mind  to 
adopt ;  and  to  discuss  them  would  involve  space  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  we  have  not  at  our  dis2)osal. 


Art.  V.  —  1.  L' Empire  Chinois ;  faisant  suite  a  Vouvrage 
intitule  ‘  Souvenirs  d'un  Voyage  dans  la  Tartarie  et  le  Thibet.' 
Par  M.  Hue,  Ancien  Missionnaire  Apostolique  en  Chine. 
Deuxieme  Edition.  Paris:  1854. 

2.  The  Chinese  Empire ;  forming  a  Sequel  to  the  Work  entitled 
‘  Recollections  of  a  Journey  through  Tartary  and  Thibet.'  By 
M.  Hue,  formerly  Missionary  Apostolic  in  China.  In  2  vols. 
London:  1855. 

M.  Hue  is  already  well  known  to  this  country  by  his  enter- 
•  taining  travels  in  Thibet  and  Tartary.  These  volumes  on 
China  will  in  no  way  detract  from  his  reputation.  Though 
the  subject  is  widely  different, — different  as  the  vast  soli¬ 
tudes  and  rude  manners  of  the  Nomads  of  the  *  Land  of 
‘  trrass,’  from  the  crowded  cities  and  over-ripe  refinement 
of  the  ‘  Celestial  Empire,’ — the  writer  is  the  same,  and  seems 
equally  at  his  ease  in  both,  like  a  true  cosmopolite  as  he  is. 
There  is  the  same  vivacity  of  feeling  and  graphic  style; 
the  same  strong  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  expressed  in  a  very 
peculiar  vein  of  humour ;  the  same  quick  eye  for  salient  points, 
whether  of  natural  scenery  or  human  character.  If  we  do  not 
often  meet  with  set  disquisitions,  moral  or  political, — description 
and  incident  are  interspersed  with  abundance  of  reflection, 
generally  just,  often  original,  sometimes  profound.  The  whole 
style  is  imbued  with  a  certain  quiet  felicity  and  elegance,  which 
render  this  traveller’s  books  among  the  most  interesting  we 
know.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  read  them  without  a  kindly  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  Author.  The  self-denial  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  great  objects  of  his  life,  and  endured  so  long  a 
voluntary  exile  from  his  country,  entitle  him  to  our  unfeigned 
respect  and  sympathy.  But,  besides  that,  his  perpetual  good- 
humour  and  bonhommie,  —  his  constant  cheerfulness,  almost 
hilarity,  in  all  circumstances,  —  his  sympathy  with  every  thing 
human, — his  disposition  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  all  events, 
make  him  a  pleasant  companion.  We  may  note,  too,  with  ap¬ 
probation,  his  freedom  from  prejudice  —  if  we  except,  of  course, 
one  subject;  and  that  is,  where  the  honour  and  glory  of  his 
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‘Church’  and  her  ‘Orders’  are  concerned.  Of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Romish  missionaries  in  China,  he  forms  an  exalted 
estimate ;  and  if  his  statements  are  correct,  there  must  be  a  very 
large  body  of  native  Christians  belonging  to  his  communion  in 
the  Celestial  Empire.  But  it  must,  perhaps,  be  added  that,  by  a 
Protestant  standard,  many  of  them  would  be  regarded  as  a  very 
imperfect  sort  of  converts; — a  little  too  like  those  wholesale 
neophytes,  made  by  the  Japanese  missionaries,  who,  in  Southey’s 
phrase,  might  as  well  have  been  ‘  baptized  by  a  steam-engine,’ 
for  any  real  knowledge  which  accompanied  the  rite.  Many  of 
the  Chinese  converts  may  be  suspected  of  too  strong  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  Buddhists  between  whom  and  the  Romanists  the 
good  Lazarist,  in  his  former  work.  Ingenuously  acknowledged 
80  close  an  affinity.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  religious  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  present  volumes  is  not  often  obtruded ;  nor  is  the 
statement  of  opinion  accompanied  with  bitterness  or  cny  traces 
of  animosity  towards  other  and  rival  communions.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  so  much  positively  as  negatively,  that  the  shade  of  preju¬ 
dice  to  which  we  referred  is  manifested  by  M.  Hue.  His  par¬ 
donable  partiality  for  his  own  communion  is  simply  evinced  by 
an  exaggerated  tone  in  speaking  of  the  Romish  Church  and  its 
doings,  not  by  invectives  against  heretics ;  as  regards  Protestants, 
his  prejudice  is  shown  by  nearly  ignoring  them  altogether. 
The  labours  of  English  and  American  missionaries,  —  their 
noble,  self-denying  efforts, — even  the  frightful  toil  of  him  who 
gave  his  life  to  the  compilation  of  the  Chinese  Dictionary,  and 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Chinese, — find  no  mention 
here.  The  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Romish  Church, — its  lofty 
oblivion  of  the  claims  of  any  and  of  every  form  of  Christian 
philanthropy  except  its  own, — is  as  complete  in  the  pages  of 
this  benevolent  Lazarist  as  in  those  of  the  most  narrow-minded 
of  his  order.  But  when  the  claims  of  the  ‘Church’  come  in 
competition  Avith  those  of  ‘  charity,’  it  is  rare  that  charity  does 
not  get  the  worst  of  it  in  any  Church  in  Christendom ;  and  not 
least  in  that  which  arrogates  the  title  of  the  only  one. 

This  oblivion,  however,  of  everything  respectable  in  Christi¬ 
anity  except  Romanism,  is  not  unattended  with  advantage  to  us 
reviewers  at  the  present  moment,  for  it  relieves  us  from  the 
necessity  of  dwelling  on  the  subject,  or  contesting  opposite 
views.  As  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  in  China  has  often  been 
more  fully  detailed  to  the  world  than  in  this  amusing  work, 
where  it  is  only  incidentally  treated,  we  shall,  though  with 
as  little  malice  as  we  trust  our  Author  felt  Avhen  so  silent  on 
the  efforts  of  Protestantism,  repay  M.  Hue  in  his  own  coin. 
We  shall  be  as  impenetrably  unconscious,  for  the  present,  of  the 
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activity  of  the  Propaganda,  as  he  is  of  the  activity  of  Pro¬ 
testantism.  Nor,  we  imagine,  will  this  be  without  some  counter¬ 
balancing  advantage  to  the  worthy  author;  for,  as  we  are 
writing  to  Protestants,  it  might  be  necessary,  and  it  would  not 
be  impossible,  to  extract  passages  which  would  signally  illustrate 
the  somewhat  lax  system  of  Pomish  Propagandism,  and  leave  no 
cause  for  wonder  at  the  degree  of  resemblance  which  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  so  readily  recognised  between  Buddhism  and  Ro¬ 
manism. 

We  have  said  that  the  subject  of  Religion  forms  a  very  scanty 
clement  in  the  present  work.  In  justice  to  M.  Hue,  however,  and 
lest  readers  should  uncharitably  surmise  that  he  has  forgotten 
the  great  objects  of  his  life-long  missionary  labours  amidst  the 
lively  matters  which  fill  these  volumes,  it  must  be  added,  that 
he  designs  to  submit  the  more  professional  and  sacred  details  of 
his  experience  to  a  more  befitting,  though  it  may  be  a  more  re¬ 
stricted  audience.  *  It  is  our  purpose,’  says  he,  ‘  to  address 

*  readers  of  all  opinions,  and  to  make  China  known  to  all ;  not 
‘  merely  to  preserve  the  memory  of  facts  connected  with  our 
‘  mission.  These  interesting  particulars  must  be  sought  in  the 
‘  “  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith;” — those  veritable 
‘  bulletins  of  the  Church  Militant,  in  which  are  recorded  the 

*  acts  of  apostles,  the  virtues  of  neophytes,  and  the  struggles 
‘  and  sufferings  of  martyrs.’  (Vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  xxvli.)  We 
think  the  partition  judicious,  and  shall  not  complain  of  it.  The 
present  work  will  be  more  generally  acceptable  for  the  omis¬ 
sions.  We  profess  that,  in  this  case,  we  like  the  play  of 
Hamlet  better  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out.  The  few 
who  wish  for  the  other  information  will  know  where  to 
find  it. 

Meantime  the  present  work  is  incomparably  Interesting  as 
what  it  is,  and  professes  to  be, — a  picture  of  Chinese  every¬ 
day  life ;  a  description,  perhaps,  more  accurate  than  any  other 
that  has  yet  appeared,  of  what  this  strange  nation  is  at 
home,  —  that  is  in  the  heart  of  the  empire.  Not  that  we 
have  not  had  many  accounts  of  China  which  have  been  the 
result  of  as  much  ingenuous  love  of  truth  and  patient  obser¬ 
vation,  as  M.  Hue  and  his  colleague  could  bring  to  bear  on 
the  task.  But  such  opportunities  for  accurate  observation  have 
seldom  or  never  been  enjoyed  by  any  other  persons.  As  M. 
Hue  truly  observes,  the  generality  of  travellers  have  been,  by 
the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Chinese,  restricted  for  the  most  part 
to  the  few  points  at  which  they  are  permitted  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  empire  ;  thus,  though  they  may  describe 
matters  as  they  find  them,  the  various  phases  of  Chinese  life 
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are  inadequately  represented :  and,  what  is  worse,  it  is  often  no 
longer  the  genuine  thing  at  all.  It  is  in  j»art  Europeanised — in 
some  respects  better,  in  some  worse, — at  all  events  altered. 
The  Chinese  character  and  manners  cannot  but  be  modified,  at 
any  of  the  five  ports,  by  contact  with  foreigners.  One  must 
go  into  the  interior  to  see  Chinese  manners  in  full  bloom  —  in 
unadulterated  purity ! — There  is  doubtless  much  truth  in  all 
this ;  one  might  as  well  expect  to  know  what  all  English  life  is, 
by  spending  our  days  at  Portsmouth  or  Wapping,  or,  rather, 
what  all  Russian  life  is,  by  paying  a  visit  to  Odessa,  as  give  an 
account  of  China  by  a  stay  at  Macao  or  Canton,  or  by  a  visit 
of  form  to  Pekin.  In  the  last  case  the  visitor  is  studiously  kept 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  dark,  and  might  as  well  make  the 
journey  in  a  hamper.  M.  Hue’s  remarks  on  this  point  are 
worth  citing.  He  says,  —  ‘  The  situation  of  travellers  in  China 

*  is  not  usually  an  enviable  one.  At  their  departure  from 

*  Canton,  they  are  imprisoned  in  closed  boats ;  they  are  guarded 
‘  carefully  from  sight  all  along  the  great  canal ;  they  are  what 
‘  we  may  call  put  under  arrest  immediately  on  their  arrival  at 
‘  Pekin ;  and,  after  two  or  three  official  receptions  and  iuterro- 

*  gatories,  they  are  hastily  sent  back  again.  .  .  .  The  history  of 
‘  the  whole  affair  has  l»een  given  by  one  of  these  travellers  with 
‘  as  much  naivete  as  precision.  He  says,  “  They  entered  Pekin 

*  “  like  beggars,  staid  in  it  like  prisoners,  and  were  driven  from 

*  “  it  like  thieves.”’  (Pref.  p.  xxvi.) 

■*  It  is  the  extensive  opportunities  of  familiarly  ob8er^'ing  Chinese 
life  behind  the  scenes  that  give  to  these  volumes  their  chief 
value.  Not  only  was  the  author,  during  his  missionary  life, 
a  resident  for  more  than  ten  years  in  various  parts  of  China,  but 
on  his  return  from  Thibet,  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  incur 
the  suspicions  of  the  Chinese  government,  he  was  conveyed  at  a 
very  leisurely  pace  through  the  very  heart  of  some  of  the  most 
populous  provinces  of  the  empire.  Cerbiinly  a  Christian  mission¬ 
ary  has  seldom  been  so  luxuriously  i>ersecuted ;  and  if  his  tale  be 
all  true — and  we  cannot  doubt  the  good  faith  and  integrity  of 
the  writer  —  one  would  imagine  that  the  happiest  thing  that 
could  befall  a  missionary  in  China  would  be  to  come  under  the 
suspicions  of  the  Chinese  authorities.  Both  before  trial  and 
after  acquittal  (for  we  can  see  no  difference),  the  progress  of 
MM.  Hue  and  Gabet  is  more  like  a  perpetual  ovation  than 
that  of  prisoners  proceeding  to  judgment,  or  even  of  unwelcome, 
though  honourably  acquitted,  foreigners  being  civilly  bowed 
out  of  the  country.  They  were  to  travel  as  high  government 
functionaries,  surrounded  by  mandarins,  and  escorted  by  mili¬ 
tary  all  the  way  from  the  frontiers  of  Thibet  to  Canton ;  that 
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is,  as  the  reader  will  see,  if  he  look  at  the  map,  through  some  of 
the  most  densely-peopled,  fertile,  busy,  and  eivilised  parts  of 
the  empire.  All  their  expenses  were  to  be  defrayed,  and  that 
most  liberally,  from  the  imperial  treasury ;  they  were  privileged 
to  be  lodged  everywhere  in  pomp  and  splendour  at  the  *  com- 
‘  munal  palaces,’  at  which  only  the  grandees  of  the  empire  and 
envoys  of  government  are  entitled  to  receive  entertainment ; 
and  though  at  various  points  and  in  infinite  ways,  on  their  route, 

*  Master  Ting’  and  other  knavish  persons  of  their  escort  were 
willing  to  do  a  little  business  on  their  own  account,  d  la 
Chinoise,  by  peculation  in  the  commissariat  and  victualling 
department,  by  abridging  their  accommodations,  by  giving  them 
inferior  palanquins,  by  sending  them  to  the  hotel  of  the  ‘  Accom- 
‘  plished  Wishes,’  or  some  other  equally  inferior  hostelry  with 
an  equally  lying  name,  instead  of  leading  them  straight  to  their 
imperial  quarters  in  *  communal  palaces,’  yet  M\I.  Hue  and 
Gabet  everywhere  asserted  their  curious  immunities  as  state 
prisoners,  or  as  state  proteyes;  and  with  such  uniform  success, 
that  the  Chinese  authorities,  under  pressure  of  hints  of  reporting 
their  delinquencies,  were  everywhere  ignominiously  put  to  flight 
by  our  ecclesiastical  chevaliers.  In  brief,  the  missionaries,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  ‘  all  things  to  all  men,’  seem  to  have  made  ‘  all 
‘  men  all  things  to  them,’  by  sheer  audacity  and  immobility,  and 
power  of  face  to  back  these  qualities.  The  various  encounters 
of  this  kind  with  governors  of  provinces  and  magistrates  of 
towns,  with  mandarins  of  all  the  ‘  balls,’  of  all  the  colours, 
and  the  utter  rout  of  the  whole  Chinese  empire  before  the  two 
missionaries,  form  one  of  the  most  amusing  features  of  the  book. 
Sooth  to  tell,  the  narrative '  of  the  achievements  here  and 
there  draws  largely  on  our  faith,  and  requires  us  to  remember 
our  author’s  parting  citation,  in  the  Preface,  from  the  pages  of 
Marco  Polo :  —  ‘  “  And  we  will  put  down  the  things  we  have 
*  “  seen  as  seen,  and  the  things  we  have  heard  as  heard,  in  order 
‘  “  that  our  book  may  be  honest  and  true  without  any  lie,  and 
‘  “  that  every  one  that  may  read  or  hear  this  book  may  believe 
‘  “it;  for  all  the  things  it  contains  are  true.’”  (Vol.  i.  Pref. 
p.  xxvlii.) 

As  an  instance  of  the  successful  ‘  vis  inertias’  offered  by  the 
missionaries,  we  may  adduce  the  following  brief  passage  from 
the  account  of  the  trial.  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet  liad  been  re¬ 
quested  to  kneel  in  token  of  respect  to  the  head  of  the  celestial 
empire.  Nothing,  it  seems,  could  bring  the  refractory  priests, 
supple  as  priestlyjoints  are  generally  considered,  and  practised  as 
they  are  in  genuflection,  to  this  humiliating  posture :  — 

‘  A  great  door  was  then  su  Idenly  opened,  and  we  beheld  at  a  glance 
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the  numerous  personages  of  this  Chinese  performance.  Twelve  stone 
steps  led  up  to  the  vast  inclosure  where  the  judges  were  placed  ;  on 
each  side  of  this  staircase  w'as  a  line  of  executioners  in  red  dresses ; 
and  when  the  accused  passed  tranquilly  through  their  ranks,  they  all 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  “Tremble!  Tremble  !”  and  rattled  their 
instruments  of  torture.  We  were  stopped  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  and  then  eight  officers  of  the  court  proclaimed  in  a  chanting 
voice  the  customary  formula : — “Accused!  on  your  knees!  on  your 
knees!”  The  accused  remained  silent  and  motionless.  The  summons 
was  repeated,  but  there  was  still  no  alteration  in  their  attitude.  The 
two  officers  with  the  Crystal  Ball  now'  thought  themselves  called  on 
to  come  to  our  assistance,  and  pulled  our  arms  to  help  us  to  kneel 
down.  But  a  solemn  look  and  some  few  emphatic  words  sufficed  to 
make  them  let  go  their  hold.  They  even  judged  it  expedient  to  re¬ 
tire  a  little,  and  keep  a  respectful  distance. 

‘  “  Every  empire,”  said  we,  addressing  our  judges,  “  has  its  own 
customs  and  manners.  When  we  appeared  before  the  ambassador 
Ki  Chan  at  Lha-ssa,  we  remained  standing,  and  Ki  Chan  considered 
that  in  doing  so  we  were  only  acting  with  reasonable  conformity  to 
the  customs  of  our  country.” 

‘  We  waited  for  an  answer  from  the  president,  but  he  remained 

dumb . This  somewhat  burlesque  behaviour  lasted  long 

enough  to  enable  us  to  study  quite  at  our  ease  the  curious  society  in 
which  we  found  ourselves,  and  it  was  so  amusing  that  we  began  to 
gossip  together  in  French,  though  in  a  low  voice,  communicating  to 
each  other  our  little  momentary  impressions.  Had  this  lasted  much 
longer,  it  might  have  ended  in  upsetting  our  gravity ;  but,  luckily, 
the  president  made  up  his  mind  to  break  his  majestic  silence.’  (Vol. 
i.  pp.  49,  50,  51.) 

Previous  to  the  second  appearance  at  their  trial,  the  man¬ 
darins  used  every  effort,  —  coaxing,  menacing,  arguing,  expos¬ 
tulating  by  turns — to  bring  the  stubborn  knees  of  our  travellers 
to  the  proper  degree  of  pliancy.  But  all  in  vain. 

‘  They  brought  a  crow'd  of  arguments  to  convince  us  that  we  ought 
to  go  down  on  our  knees  befor  him.  In  the  first  place,  it  w'as  a  pro¬ 
digious  honour  for  us  to  be  admitted  to  his  presence  at  all,  since  he 
might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  diminutive  of  the  Son  of  Heaven. 
Then,  to  remain  standing  straight  upright  before  him  would  be  to 
offer  him  an  insult ;  besides  giving  him  a  very  bad  idea  of  our  edu¬ 
cation,  it  would  irritate  him, — would  alter  the  good  disposition  he 
had  towards  us, — would  draw  down  his  anger  upon  us ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  they  added,  whether  we  liked  it  or  not,  we  should  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  kneel :  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  resist  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  majestic  presence. 

‘We  ourselves  felt  pretty  sure  of  the  contrary;  and  we  declared 
to  the  prefect,  that  he  might  depend  upon  it  that  would  not  happen.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  70.) 

And  so  it  is  throughout  the  book.  The  narrative  of  the  per- 
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petual  battling  between  official  chicanery  and  roguery,  and  the 
stolid  resolution  of  the  missionaries  to  have  their  own  way,  is  not 
only  very  amusing,  but,  we  may  add,  is  perpetually  varied.  Our 
missionary  friends  are  very  strategical,  and  encounter  Chinese 
Jinesse  by  French  politesse  with  signal  skill.  When  the  Chinese, 
under  pretence  of  treating  them  better,  would  treat  them  worse 
than  their  privileges  permit,  the  victims  of  course  cannot  think 
of  giving  so  much  trouble ;  or  if  the  Chinese  apologise  for  inferior 
equipments  and  accommodation,  from  haste  to  set  them  forward 
on  the  next  stage,  where  they  will  be  better  treated,  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  straightway  are  in  no  hurry,  can  wait  their  leisure, 
and  would  like,  of  all  things,  to  stay  awhile  and  look  about 
them.  Everywhere  they  will  have  their  own  way,  and  not  only 
adopt  their  own  ‘  western  customs’  when  it  suits  them,  but  those 
of  the  Chinese  too;  and  to  the  great  horror  of  the  ‘  celestial* 
folks,  and  spite  of  perpetual  remonstrances  and  objurgation,  go 
flaring  through  the  empire  in  the  all  but  sacred  finery  of  ‘  yellow 

*  Clips  and  red  girdles!’  In  short,  the  triumph  of  these  two 
intractable  captives  reminds  us  of  the  dialogue  on  the  field  of 
battle  between  the  soldier  and  his  comrade: — ‘  Tom,  I’ve  taken 

*  a  prisoner.''  ‘  Bring  him  along  with  you,  then.’  ‘  He  won’t 
‘  come.’  ‘  Come  without  him  then.’  ‘  He  won't  let  me.'  Two 
French  Lazarists,  it  seems,  passed  in  safety,  by  a  bold  assertion 
of  their  pretensions,  through  the  Chinese  empire,  where  at  a 
thousand  points  they  might  have  been  put  out  of  the  way,  (and 
none  have  been  the  wiser,)  by  a  thousandth  part  of  the  wicked¬ 
ness  which  by  nature  and  habit  belongs  to  knavish  Chinese 
officials,  had  these  but  had  a  few  grains  less  timidity.  ‘  Veni, 

*  vldi,  vici,’  might  be  the  motto  of  M.  Hue  or  his  comrade. 

During  their  triumphal  progress,  they  are  amused  to  see  their 
road  cleared  before  them  by  the  free  application  of  the  ‘  rattan  ’ 
over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  all  who  did  not  get  out  of  the 
way,  or  who  omitted  to  offer  respectful  salutes,  — just  as  before 
some  state  functionary.  The  escort,  M.  Hue  tells  us,  seemed  to 
perform  this  part  of  their  office  quite  con  amore  !  It  is  but  justice, 
however,  to  say,  that  exquisitely  droll  as  it  must  have  Been  to 
see  two  French  missionaries  making  such  a  commotion  in  the 
world,  they  humanely  deprecated  this  part  of  the  ‘  barbaric 
‘  pomp’  with  which  their  escort  sought  to  glorify  them.  But 
in  vain ;  this  portion  of  their  ‘  privileges  ’  Master  Ting  and 
everyone  else  was  indisposed  to  curtail. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  chief  value  of  this  work  is  in  its 
authentic  account  of  Chinese  manners,  customs,  and  opinions. 
In  the  preface,  M.  Hue  says  that  the  first  accounts  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  led  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  Chinese  power 
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and  civilisation.  At  subsequent  periods,  he  thinks  that  the 
Chinese  national  pretensions  were  too  much  depreciated,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  descriptions  of  modem  travellers — to  whom,  as 
beinw  generally  ‘laic,’  M.  Remusat  deems  that  an  undue  au¬ 
thority  has  been  attached.  Of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
such  travellers  for  the  most  part  wrote,  we  have  already  spoken  ; 
nor  will  any  one  wonder  at  them  who  reads  the  preceding 
citation  from  M.  Hue’s  preface ;  or  its  context,  which  we 
have  no  room  to  quote.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  can¬ 
didly  confess  that, — however  accurate  M.  Hue’s  sketches  may 
be  considered,  —  if  he  supposes  that  the  Chinese  national 
character  comes  out  more  imposing  in  his  panoramic  representa¬ 
tions  than  in  those  of  other  modem  travellers,  we  apprehend 
he  is  greatly  mistaken.  For  ourselves,  we  have  never  risen 
from  the  perusal  of  any  book  on  China  with  such  deep  and 
strong  impressions  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  nation;  of  the 
rottenness  of  its  institutions ;  of  the  universal  chicanery, 
knavishness,  and  insincerity  of  all  classes  of  the  people  ;  of  the 
utter  destitution  of  everything  like  earnest  and  sincere  faith  in 
anything;  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  social  habits  totally 
incompatible  with  the  stability  of  a  nation  infected  by  them ; 
an<l,  in  a  word,  of  the  presence  of  all  those  characteristics  which 
infallibly  mark  an  empire  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude  and 
decline,  and  too  surely  prognosticate  its  approaching  disso¬ 
lution. 

There  are  three  characteristics  of  the  Chinese  nation  which 
after  reading  almost  any  book  on  China  at  once  strike  the  re¬ 
flecting  student.  One  is  the  comparative  dissimilarity  they 
present  to  any  other  nation.  Among  them  we  are  less  reminded 
of  the  characteristics  of  ordinary  human  communities  than 
among  even  New  Zealanders  and  Hottentots.  If  we  look  at 
savage  nations,  we  still  see  amidst  them  the  rude  germs  of  what, 
by  instruction  from  without,  may  be  readily  developed  into  the 
ordinary  and  normal  forms  of  civilisation.  Among  the  Chinese, 
we  see  not  only  much  that  is  defective,  but  more  that  is  abnormal; 
and  to  complete  the  contrast,  we  find,  in  many  resjMiCts,  the 
extremes  of  civilisation  and  barbarism  side  by  side ;  —  the  most 
refined  culture  and  the  most  artificial  civilisation  in  combinativ)n 
with  astounding  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  childishness.  But 
even  in  points  in  which  they  are  not  barbarians,  but  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  and  artificial,  how  dissimilar  is  what  we  find  with  what 
Avc  see  elsewhere  1  How  contrasted  with  all  else  that  is  human ! 
Whether  we  look  at  the  more  important  characteristics — as, 
for  example,  the  language,  so  essentially  unlike  all  that  is  found 
in  the  numberless  other  languages  by  which  the  human  race  has 
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learned  to  communicate  its  thoughts,  —  or  the  jealous  polity 
with  which  China  has  insulated  itself  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  persisted  in  being  a  world  of  itself, — or  whether  we 
look  at  its  more  trivial  characteristics  as  manifested  in  its  farrago 
6i  exceedingly  odd  social  customs, — we  seem  to  see  an  example 
of  a  people  who  resolved  to  show  how  great  might  be  the  varieties 
of  the  human  species  without  absolutely  destroying  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  genus.  Striking  as  are  the  various  usages  of  man¬ 
kind,  nowhere  are  contrasts  so  startling  or  so  numerous  as  here. 
Chinese  customs  are  odd  enough,  taken  alone ;  their  tout  ensemble 
is  irresistible.  As  we  think  of  the  men’s  shaven  heads  and  eye¬ 
brows,  and  long  tails  ;  of  the  women’s  little  knobs  to  their  lower 
extremities,  which  they  miscall  feet ;  of  faces  dyed  yellow,  to 
increase  their  beauty ;  of  white  and  yellow  mourning ;  of  the 
odd  usages  of  their  daily  life,  where  the  natural  order,  as  we 
fondly  call  it,  seems  so  strangely  inverted, — where  the  dinner 
commences  with  the  dessert  and  ends  with  the  joints, — where 
the  wine  is  drunk  scalding  hot,  the  viands  are  snapped  up  w’ith 
chopsticks,  and  each  guest  signifies  that  he  has  done  by  placing 
his  chopsticks  on  the  top  of  his  head  ;  of  people  who,  according  to 
M.  Hue,  think  nothing  of  dying,  but  whose  solicitudes  are  en¬ 
tirely  engrossed  by  inordinate  cares  about  the  funeral  and  the 
coffin ;  —  when  we  think  of  these  and  a  thousand  other  things, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  mysterious  language  and  the  stu¬ 
pendous  institutions,  we  hardly  seem  less  struck  than  by  any  of 
the  wonders  that  Marco  Polo  related  of  Cathay ;  his  strangest 
fables  hardly  surpass  these  realities. 

Another  not  less  striking  peculiarity  of  this  singular  nation, 
and  another  proof  of  extreme  dissimilarity  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  the  contrast  it  presents  with  other  nations  in  point 
of  progress,  when  the  first  steps  of  an  indefinite  improvement 
would  seem  to  have  been  already  secured. 

The  origin  and  history  of  Chinese  civilisation  is  a  problem 
which  has  hitherto  baffied  all  historians  and  antiquaries.  That 
it  dates  from  a  very  remote  period,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ; 
that  it  was  rapidly  brought  to  the  point  at  which  it  has  been  for 
ages,  is  highly  probable ;  but  when  it  had  reaehed  its  present 
point,  then,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  it  remained  stationary. 
Possessed,  in  an  elementary  form,  long  before  the  Europeans 
were  even  in  the  infancy  of  civilisation,  of  the  greatest  of  all 
human  discoveries,  having  the  .knowledge  of  the  compass,  of 
printing,  and  of  the  composition  of  gunpowder, — the  three 
principal  material  agents  of  all  the  progress  of  the  modern  civi¬ 
lised  world, — the  Chinese  never  turned  them  to  any  adequate 
account.  Their  intricate  conipa«s  never  led  on  to  navigation  or 
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commerce  at  all  proportionable  to  the  possession  of  such  a  pre 
cious  instrument;  their  printing  never  led  to  a  literature, 
whether  of  philosophy  or  science,  at  all  worthy  of  so  glorious 
an  invention*;  while  their  gunpowder  was  exclusively  employed 
in  fireworks  !  In  like  manner,  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ages  before  Harvey  was  born ;  and  yet 
anatomy  and  medicine  are  nearly  as  well  known  to  the  rudest 
savages  as  to  the  Chinese.  Having  carried  several  species  of 
arts  and  manufactures  to  a  great  pitch  of  refinement, —  we  need 
not  remind  the  reader  of  their  silks  and  their  porcelain, — not 
only  do  these  remain  much  as  they  have  been  for  ages,  but 
they  have  led  on  to  no  proportionate  general  progress  in  the  arts 
of  social  life.  We  see  the  rudest  and  the  most  refined  processes, 
the  veriest  barbarism  and  the  highest  refinement,  side  by  side  in 
their  whole  social  condition. 

The  third  characteristic — which  also  is  partially  illustrated 
by  the  second — is  not  less  marked.  It  is  the  unexampled 
tenacity  with  which  the  Chinese  mind  retains  the  impressions 
once  imprinted  on  it.  It  resembles  its  printing-blocks,  —  the 
characters  stereotyped  for  ever.  Thus  forms  are  rigorously 
adhered  to  when  their  origin  is  lost,  and  institutions  inflexibly 
maintained  when  their  vitality  is  departed.  It  will  be  observed 
that  we  are  not  here  speaking  of  the  falsely  imputed  political  im¬ 
mobility  of  the  Empire.  This,  as  M.  Hue  and  other  writers  have 
shown,  is  a  delusion.  Few,  if  any  nations,  have  suffered  so  many 
or  such  tremendous  political  revolutions ;  no  history  is  marked 
by  more  rapid  changes  of  dynasty.  We  are  speaking  simply  of 
the  tenacity  of  laws,  customs,  and  manners,  and  all  the  forms  of 
social  life.  This  is  so  strong  that  changes  of  dynasty  have  not 
materially  shaken  it,  and  the  conquerors  themselves  have  gene¬ 
rally  been  vanquished  by  it. 

Of  the  gravity  with  whieh  the  ‘  Rites’  (as  they  are  called)  are 
expounded,  Incdcated,  enforced  and  performed,  although,  in 
many  cases,  a  mere  pantomime  of  etiquette ;  of  the  universal 
traditional  reception  of  customs,  the  significance  of  which  is  as 
universally  disregarded, — the  reader  will  see  perpetual  amusing 
examples  in  the  pages  of  M.  Hue.  Of  these  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  cite  a  few.  As  we  read,  we  seem  to  be  gazing  at  the 

*  Tliey  have  sometimes  been  also  reproached  with  never  having 
improved  their  block  printing  into  printing  by  moveable  types,  which 
would  seem  to  be  an  easy  step ;  but  to  this  it  may  be  said,  that 
considering  the  nature  of  their  language  and  their  modes  of  printing, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  printing  by  moveable  types  would  have 
been  attended  with  any  advantage.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that 
the  idea  was  not  absolutely  unknown  to  them. 
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fossil  remains  of  some  pre- Adamite  animals,  very  bulky  and  very 
ugly,  whose  solid  parts  have  long  since  been  converted  into  stone, 
and  the  intervals  filled  up  with  earth ;  or  we  may  fancy  our¬ 
selves  looking  at  a  stuffed  bird  of  most  fantastical  shape  and 
plumage,  who  presents  a  stately  framework  of  skeleton  and 
feathers,  but  whose  interior  is  nothing  but  straw  and  rubbish. 
Some  exquisitely  ludicrous  traits  of  this  feature  of  the  Chinese 
character  will  be  found  in  the  sequel  of  these  remarks. 

But,  before  we  proceed  to  our  extracts,  we  must  show  the 
reader  the  disguise  he  must  submit  to  if  he  would  study  Chi¬ 
nese  character — at  his  ease,  we  were  going  to  say  —  but  at 
least  (if  he  would  really  penetrate  the  recesses  of  Chinese 
jealousy),  to  advantage.  When  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet  first 
visited  China,  and  wished  to  gain  the  entree  as  Chinese,  the 
following  was  the  transformation  which  they  consented  should 
pass  on  their  outer  man  ;  and  truly  not  even  Jesuits  were  ever 
more  effectually  disguised:  — 

The  letter  was  written  in  1840,  and  dated  from  a  mission 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Mei-ling  Mountain. 

‘  Towards  six  o’clock  they  made  my  toilette  a  la  Chinoise.  They 
shaved  my  head,  with  the  exception  of  the  spot  at  the  top,  on  which 
I  have  now  been  letting  the  hair  grow  these  two  years  past ;  they 
then  put  me  on  a  false  head  of  hair,  which  they  arranged  in  plaits ; 
and  1  found  myself  in  possession  of  a  magnificent  tail,  that  descended 
nearly  to  my  knees.  My  complexion,  not  too  fair  before,  a|  you 
know,  was  artificially  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  yellowish  tinge 
all  over  it ;  my  eyebrows  were  cut  off",  in  the  fashion  of  the  country ; 
the  long  and  thick  moustaches,  that  I  had  been  cultivating  for  some 
time,  disguised  the  European  cut  of  my  nose ;  and,  finally,  Chinese 
robes  completed  my  metamorphosis.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  406.). 

We  have  said  that,  according  to  M.  Hue  (and  many  other 
modern  travellers),  the  condition  of  this  great  empire  is  hollow ; 
— that  ceremony,  etiquette,  conventionality,  insincerity, — ‘make 
believe,’  in  short, — constitute  it,  from  foundation-stone  to  pin¬ 
nacle.  A  specimen  of  this  want  of  reality  and  truth  may  be 
found  in  the  religious  liberalism,  otherwise  ‘  indifferentism^  which 
M.  Hue  represents  as  universally  infecting  all  classes,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  more  respectable  and  influential.  When  men  meet, 
he  tells  us,  w'hether  disciples  of  Confucius,  Lao-tze,  or  Buddha, 
they  are  far  from  suppressing  their  views,  or  politely  waiving 
the  subject,  as  sceptics  generally  do  among  us.  Bather,  there  is 
an  ostentatious  avowal  of  opinion,  with  an  equal  ostentatious 
declaration  that  everybody  else’s  opinion  is  equally  good. 
After  asking,  in  a  complimentary  way,  to  what  ‘  sublime  form 
‘  of  religion’  you  belong,  your  querist,  on  receiving  his  an- 
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swer,  proceeds,  after  thus  paying  your  religion  a  compliment 
in  the  dark,  to  pay  it  a  compliment  with  his  eyes  open :  — *  All 
‘  religions,’  says  he,  ‘  are  good ;  religions  are  many ;  but  Reason 
‘  is  immutable;’  of  which  last  assertion  the  extraordinary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Chinese  intellect  might  well  lead  one  to  doubt. 
Conceive  such  a  system  consistently  carried  out ;  think  of  a 
Christian  missionary,  a  Hindoo  Fakir,  a  New  Ze<iland  idolater, 
and  a  zealous  Buddhist,  all  exchanging  compliments  on  the 
‘  sublimity  ’  of  their  several  systems  of  religion,  and  avowing 
the  belief  that  they  are  all  of  them  intrinsically  of  the  same 
value,  and  entitled  to  equal  veneration  1  The  result  must  be 
at  last  a  Pantheon  like  that  in  which  declining  Rome  (with  a 
similar  ‘  indiiferentism  ’  to  that  which  now  marks  the  Chinese) 
was  willing  to  domicile  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  all  the 
nations.  This  spurious  liberalism,  which  is  but  a  ridiculous 
ape  of  charity,  is  a  sure  indication,  wherever  found,  of  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  scepticism  and  of  the  decay  of  all  earnestness  in  the 
nation  which  is  characterised  by  it.  To  profess  to  believe  that 
things  contradictory  are  equally  true,  and  doctrines  directly 
op{x)slte  to  each  other  in  tendency,  equally  salutary,  can  be  the 
achievement  only  of  the  philosophic  mountebank.  But  let  us 
hear  AL  Hue :  — 

‘  The  religious  sentiment,’  says  he,  ‘  has  vanished  from  the  national 
mind  ;  the  rival  doctrines  have  lost  all  authority,  and  their  partisans, 
grown  sceptical  and  impious,  have  fallen  into  the  abyss  of  inditferent- 
ism,  in  which  they  have  given  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace.  Reli¬ 
gious  discussions  have  entirely  ceased,  and  the  whole  Chinese  nation 
has  proclaimed  this  famous  formula,  with  which  everybody  is  satis¬ 
fied,  San~kiao-y-kiao,  that  is,  “  the  three  religions  are  but  one.” 
Thus,  all  the  Chinese  are  at  the  same  time  partisans  of  Confucius, 
Lao-tze,  and  Buddha,  or  rather,  they  are  nothing  at  all ;  they  reject 
all  faitli,  all  dogma,  to  live  merely  by  their  more  or  less  depraved  and 
corrupted  instincts.  The  literary  classes  only  have  retained  a  certain 
taste  for  the  classical  books  and  moral  precepts  of  Confucius,  which 
every  one  explains  according  to  his  own  fancy,  invoking  always  the 
“  /y,”  or  principle  of  rationalism,  which  has  become  the  only  one 
generally  recognised. 

‘  But  although  they  have  thus  made  a  tabula  rasa  of  their  religious 
creeds,  the  ancient  denominations  have  remained,  and  the  Ciiinese 
still  like  to  make  use  of  them  ;  but  they  are  now  only  the  memorials 
of  a  feeling  long  since  dead.  Nothing  more  clearly  indicates  this 
desolating  scepticism  than  a  formula  of  politeness  exchanged  between 
unknown  persons  on  their  first  meeting.  It  is  customary  to  ask,  to 
“  what  sublime  religion  ”  you  belong.  One,  perhaps,  will  call  himself 
a  Confucian,  another  a  Buddhist,  a  third  a  disciple  of  Lao-tze,  a 
fourth  a  follower  of  Mahomet,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  China; 
and  then  every  one  begins  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  the  religion  to 
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which  he  does  not  belong,  as  politeness  requires;  after  which,  they 
all  repeat  in  chorus,  “  Pou-toun-kiao,  toun-li/,”  “  Religions  are  many ; 

“  reason  is  one  ;  we  are  all  brothers.”  This  phrase  is  on  the  lips  of 
every  Chinese ;  and  they  bandy  it  from  one  to  the  other  with  the 
most  exquisite  urbanity.  It  is,  indeed,  a  clear  and  concise  expression 
of  their  feeling  on  religious  questions.  In  their  eyes,  a  worship  is 
merely  an  affair  of  taste  and  fashion,  to  which  no  more  importance  is 
to  be  attaclied  than  to  the  colour  of  your  garments.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp. 
198,  199.) 

A  stronger  proof  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Chinese 
mind  retains  forms,  while  the  spirit  which  prompted  them  has 
evaporated,  can  hardly  be  found  than  the  decorous  persist¬ 
ence  in  the  only  worship  which,  in  any  intelligible  sense,  the 
Chinese  seem  to  have,  —  that  of  the  ‘  spirits  of  their  ancestors.’ 
It  originated,  no  doubt,  in  ages  of  remote  barbarism,  and  was 
then,  probably,  a  symbol  of  a  genuine  though  absurd  supersti¬ 
tion  ;  and,  whatever  its  origin,  was  certainly  (as  has  been  often 
remarked)  in  harmony  Avith  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Chinese  polity,  which,  like  most  Eastern  and  all  Tartar  polities,  is 
mainly  based  on  the  analogy  of  the  filial  relation.  The  Emperor, 
like  the  Czjir  of  Russia,  is'the  ‘  father  of  his  dear  children,’ — 
the  people.  The  enormous  authority  confided  to  each  ‘  pater- 
‘  familias’  is  the  counterpart  of  similar,  but  more  extensive, 
arbitrary  poAver  conferred  on  each  magistrate,  accoriling  to 
his  rank  and  elevation  in  the  social  pyramid,  at  the  apex 
of  Avhich  sits  perched  the  great  ‘  pater-familhis  ’  of  all,  —  the 
imi)erlal  Saturn. — But  whatever  be  the  origin  or  symbolical 
meaning  of  the  rites  performed  in  honour  of  dead  ancestors,  it 
appears,  from  M.  Hue  and  other  travellers,  that,  though  ab¬ 
surd,  troublesome,  and  expensive,  they  are  just  as  zealously  and 
universally  performed  as  though  they  still  had  a  recognised 
meaning.  The  sacrifices  are  as  costly  and  as  formally  paid  as 
ever,  though  it  would  seem  that  all  belief  in  any  religious  signi¬ 
ficance  of  such  rites  has  died  out.  Let  us  here,  again,  quote 
from  the  amusing  pages  of  M.  Hue;  — 

‘  The  sceptical  Chinese  are  in  general  quite  willing  to  dispense  with 
the  attendance  of  Bonzes  or  Tao-sse  at  their  funerals.  Not  having 
felt  any  need  of  religion  during  tlieir  lives,  they  argue,  very  logically, 
that  they  certainly  do  not  Avant  it  after  they  are  dead.  The  disciples 
of  Confucius  especially  could  hardly  admit  the  necessity  of  offering 
prayers  and  saeriliees  for  the  departed,  Avhen  they  profess  to  believe 
that  man  dies  altogether,  that  the  soul  vanishes  as  Avell  as  the  body, 

and  falls  into  nothi^gne^s . The  Chinese  are  in  the  habit  of 

offering  viands,  and  sometimes  splendid  banquets,  to  their  dead  ;  and 
these  are  served  before  the  coffin,  as  long  as  the  body  is  kept  in  the 
family,  and  on  the  tomb  after  the  burial. 
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‘  What  idea  is  really  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  on  the  subject  of 
this  practice?  Many  people  have  thought  and  written  that  the  souls 
of  the  departed  are  supposed  to  take  pleasure  in  regaling  themselves 
with  the  subtle  and  delicate  parts, — the  essences,  as  they  might  be 
called,  of  the  dishes  offered  to  them ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
Chinese  are  too  intelligent  to  carry  absurdity  to  such  a  point  as  this. 
The  masses,  no  doubt,  observe  these  practices  quite  mechanically, 
witliout  ever  thinking  of  the  meaning  of  them :  but  for  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  reflecting  upon  what  they  do,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  they  can  delude  themselves  so  grossly. 

‘  How,  for  instance,  could  the  Confucians,  who  believe  the  complete 
annihilation  of  both  soul  and  body,  suppose  that  the  dead  come  back 
to  eat?  One  day  we  asked  a  mandarin,  a  friend  of  ours,  who  had 
just  offered  a  sumptuous  repast  at  the  tomb  of  a  deceased  colleague, 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  dead  stood  in  need  of  food  ? 

‘  “  How  could  you  possibly  suppose  I  had  such  an  idea?”  he  replied, 
with  the  utmost  astonishment.  “  Could  you  really  suppose  me  so 
stupid  as  that?” 

‘“But  what,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  these  mortuary  repasts?” 
“  We  intend  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  our  relations  and  friends ; 
to  show  that  they  still  live  in  our  remembrance,  and  that  we  like  to 
serve  them  as  if  they  were  yet  with  us.  Who  could  be  absurd 
enough  to  believe  that  the  dead  need  to  eat  ?  Amongst  the  lower 
classes,  indeed,  many  fables  are  current ;  but  who  does  not  know  that 
rude,  ignorant  people  are  always  credulous?’”  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  220, 
221.) 

As  an  illustration  of  a  similar  tenacity  in  the  maintenance  of 
absurd  customs,  we  may  cite  the  account  of  the  following  pan¬ 
tomime,  which,  it  seems,  is  often  enacted  in  the  houses  of 
those  who  are  in  articulo  mortis.  It  is  just  what  we  should 
expect  of  savages  in  some  island  in  the  South  Pacific,  for 
savages,  as  has  been  well  said,  are  always  children ;  but  that 
the  farce  should  be  gravely  performed  by  the  civilised,  edu¬ 
cated,  and  sceptical  Chinese  can  be  taken  only  as  a  proof, 
not  of  their  grave  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  any  such  absurdities, 
but  of  their  ceremonious  affection  for  any  rites  which  can 
but  plead  antiquity.  It  would  appear,  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Chinese  psychology,  that  the  flight  of  the  soul  from 
the  body  is  quite  a  voluntary  affair,  and  due  entirely  to  the 
obstinacy  of  the  said  soul,  —  the  fruit  of  pure  malice  prepense. 
While  it  is  meditating  this  clandestine  exit,  the  friends  of 
the  dying  man  can,  it  seems,  by  proper  importunity,  by  flatter¬ 
ing  suasives,  or,  if  these  will  not  do,  more  potent  menaces,  induce 
it  to  remain  and  sign  a  new  lease ;  they  may  by  due  caution  even 
block  up  its  passage,  and  secure  it  from  going  forth ;  nay, 
if  it  has  eluded  their  vigilance  and  fairly  cut  off,  they  can  raise 
the  ‘  hue  and  cry,’  surround  it,  all  viewless  as  it  is,  hedge  up  its 
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way,  head  it,  and  turn  it  back,  like  an  obstinate  pig,  to  its  for¬ 
saken  sty  again !  The  following  is  M.  Hue’s  description  of 
this  farce,  which  we  should  imagine  it  would  be  hard  to  parallel 
among  any  who,  like  the  Chinese,  have  outgrown  all  faith  in 
tlie  very  acts  they  are  at  the  moment  performing;  — 

‘  Even  in  the  last  agony,’  says  M.  Hue,  ‘  all  hope  is  not  yet  lost ; 
and  there  is  a  method  of  making  the  soul  take  up  its  abode  again  in 
the  unfortunate  body  that  is  struggling  with  death.  They  try  first 
the  effect  of  persuasion,  and  endeavour  by  prayers  and  supplications 
to  induce  the  soul  to  change  its  resolution.  They  run  after  it ; 
they  conjure  it  to  come  back ;  they  describe  in  the  .most  moving 
terms  the  lamentable  state  to  which  they  will  be  reduced  if  this 
obstinate  soul  will  not  hear  reason.  They  tell  it  that  the  happiness 
of  the  entire  family  depends  upon  it ;  they  urge  it,  flatter  it,  over¬ 
whelm  it  with  entreaties.  “Come  back,  come  back!”  they  cry. 
“  What  have  we  done,  what  have  we  done  to  you  ?  What  motive 
“  can  you  have  for  going  away  ?  Come  back,  we  conjure  you.”  And 
as  no  one  knows  very  well  which  way  the  soul  is  gone,  they  run  in 
all  directions,  and  make  a  thousand  evolutions  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
it,  and  softening  it  by  their  prayers  and  tears. 

‘If  these  mild  and  insinuating  methods  do  not  succeed, — if  the 
soul  remains  deaf,  and  persists  coolly  in  going  its  own  way,  they 
adopt  another  course,  and  try  and  frighten  it.  They  utter  loud  cries ; 
they  let  off  fireworks  suddenly  in  every  direction  in  which  they 
imagine  it  might  be  making  off ;  they  stretch  out  their  arms  to  bar  its 
passage,  and  push  with  their  hands  to  force  it  to  return  home  and  re¬ 
enter  the  body.  Amongst  those  who  set  out  on  the  chase  after  a 
refractory  soul,  there  are  always  some  more  skilful  than  others,  who 
manage  to  get  upon  its  track.  Then  they  summon  the  others  to  help 
them,  calling  out,  “Here  it  is!  here  it  is!”  and  immediately  every¬ 
body  runs  that  way.  They  then  unite  their  forces ;  they  concen¬ 
trate  their  plan  of  operations ;  they  weep,  they  groan,  they  lament ; 
they  let  off  squibs  and  crackers  of  all  kinds  ;  they  make  a  frightful 
charivari  round  the  poor  soul,  and  hustle  it  about  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
so  that  if  it  does  nut  give  up  at  last,  it  must  really  be  a  most  stub¬ 
born  and  ill-disposed  spirit. 

‘  When  they  are  setting  out  on  this  strange  errand,  they  never  fail 
to  take  lanterns  with  them,  in  order  to  light  the  soul  on  its  w:iy  back, 
and  take  away  any  pretence  it  might  make  of  not  being  able  to  find 
it’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  212,  213.) 

One  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  the  educated  Chinese 
mind  is  found  in  connexion  with  the  grotesque  forms  which 
even  ‘  Filial  Affection,’  —  that  corner-stone  on  which  their 
whole  polity  is  supposed  to  be  based,  —  can  sometimes  assume. 
In  China,  it  appears,  everything  is  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  rule  and  measure,  etiquette  and  ceremony ;  even  the  ma¬ 
nifestation  of  the  affections  is  not  beyond  them ;  and  an 
affectionate  son  may  despatch  to  an  affectionate  mother  whom 
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he  has  not  seen  for  four  or  five  years,  and  who  lives  a 
thousand  miles  away,  an  epistle  purely  to  express  his  ardent 
aflPection  for  her,  overflowing  with  love, —  which  epistle,  never¬ 
theless,  he  not  only  has  never  written,  but  has  never  read! 
It  may  be  eomposed  by  one  of  his  proteges,  duly  versed  in  the 
most  apj)roved  maxims  of  Confucius  and  other  sages  ;  skilled  in 
the  sublimities  of  Chinese  rhetoric ;  who  knows  how  to  depict 
them  in  the  most  pictorial  and  vivid  style  of  Chinese  calligraphy, 
and  finally  to  fold  them  up  in  the  most  delightful  perfumed  paper 
with  elaborately  ornamented  margins.  The  missive  conveys,  no 
doubt,  as  sincere  an  expression  of  filial  affection  as  if  the  sender 
had  himself  indited  it.  Thus,  in  China  even  affection  is  ‘  regu¬ 
lated,’  and  emotion  may  be  expressed  without  the  trouble  of 
feeling  it.  It  is  a  great  improvement  on  anything  that  can  be 
found  in  these  dull  western  nations. 

Modern  ingenuity  does  much  in  subjecting  nature  to  art, 
and  perhaps  with  a  little  pains  might  hit  on  devices  which 
would  still  save  us  a  world  of  trouble.  Advertisements,  setting 
forth  the  ‘  miraculous  effic.acy  ’  and  ‘  astonishing  cures  ’  of  quack 
medicines,  or  the  qualifications  for  all  sorts  of  places  and  offices 
might,  perhaj)s,  be  advantageously  stereotyped ;  letters  of  re¬ 
commendation,  of  congratulation,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  of 
condolence  (where  the  affection  was  not  very  urgent),  and  a 
good  many  other  things  might  be  reduced  to  forms,  like  cards 
of  invitation ;  but  alas !  inartificial  as  we  are,  we  have  nothing 
that  would  serve  to  curtail  the  labour  of  an  absent  son  who 
sighs  to  send  to  his  doting  mother,  a  thousand  miles  away, 
the  ardent  expression  of  his  love  without  his  even  knowing 
how  it  has  been  expressed ;  whose  sighs  and  tears,  and  pathos 
and  raptures  may  be  all  tenderly  vented  by  deputy ;  —  the 
sender  merely  affixing  (still,  of  course,  with  ardent  and  unalter¬ 
able  affection)  the  address  to  the  unknown  contents  I  How 
the  Chinese  manage  such  matters,  and  compel  the  gushing 
affections  of  nature  to  run  in  the  artificial  channels  of  ‘  regu- 
‘  lation’-pathos  and  tenderness,  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
diverting  narrative  of  jSI.  Hue :  — 

‘  Tlie  first  year  of  our  residence  in  China,  a  fact  of  which  we  were 
w'itnesses  furnished  us  with  the  means  of  estimating  the  importance 
and  value  of  a  letter  in  this  country.  We  were  staying  at  the  time 
with  a  literary  man,  a  native  of  Pekin,  who  had  left  his  family  eight 
years  before  to  take  the  office  of  schoolmaster  in  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  south.  Many  conversations  that  we  had  had  with  this  Chinese 
had  led  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  quite  of  so  cold  and  insensible 
a  nature  as  most  of  his  countrymen  ;  his  manners  were  kind,  and  he 
had  the  appearance  of  possessing  more  warmth  of  heart  than  is 
common  here.  One  day  we  were  on  the  point  of  sending  off  a  mes- 
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senger  to  Pekin,  and  we  asked  him  whether  he  would  not  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  sending  something  to  his  family  or  friends. 
Afier  considering  for  a  moment  he  said,  “  Oh,  yes ;  1  think  I  should 
“  write  a  letter  to  my  old  mother  ;  I  have  heard  nothing  of  her  for 
“  four  years,  and  she  does  not  know  where  I  am.  Since  there  is 
“  such  a  good  opportunity  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  I  were  to  write  a 
“  few  lines.” 

‘  We  thought  his  filial  piety  did  not  seem  of  a  very  fervent  com¬ 
plexion  ;  but  we  merely  told  him  that  he  had  better,  in  that  case, 
write  immediately,  as  the  messenger  was  going  off  that  evening. 

“  Directly,  directly,”  he  replied ;  “you  shall  have  the  letter  in  a  few 
minutes,”  and  he  culled  to  one  of  his  pupils,  who  was  singing  out  his 
classical  lesson  in  the  next  room, — probably  some  fine  passage  out  of 
Confucius  upon  the  love  that  children  owe  to  their  parents.  The 
pupil  presented  himself  witli  the  proper  air  of  demure  modesty. 

‘  “  interrupt  your  lesson  for  a  moment,”  said  the  master ;  “  take 
your  pencil,  and  write  me  a  letter  to  my  mother.  But  don’t  lose  any 
time,  for  the  eourier  is  going  directly.  Here,  take  this  sheet  of 
paper,” — and  the  pupil  accordingly  took  the  paper,  and  set  about 
writing  to  his  master’s  motiier. 

‘  The  Chinese  mostly  write  their  letters  upon  fancy  paper,  upon 
which  are  stamped,  iu  red  and  blue,  figures  of  birds,  flowers,  butter¬ 
flies,  and  mythological  personages.  The  Chinese  character  being 
always  of  a  fine  black,  is  not  lust  amidst  these  fantastic  ornaments. 

‘  When  the  pupil  had  left  the  room  with  his  sheet  of  ornamented 
paper,  we  asked  the  schoolmaster  whether  this  lad  knew  his  mother. 
“  Not  in  the  least,”  he  answered.  “  I  don’t  think  he  knew  whether 
she  was  living,  or  had  already  ‘  saluted  the  world.’  ” 

‘  “In  that  case,  how  can  he  write  the  letter?  You  did  not  even 
tell  him  what  he  was  to  say.” 

‘  “  Don’t  he  know  quite  well  what  to  say  ?  For  more  than  a  year 
he  has  been  studying  literary  composition,  and  he  is  acquainted  with 
a  number  of  elegant  formulas.  Do  you  think  he  does  not  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  how  a  son  ought  to  write  to  his  mother?” 

‘  We  had  nothing  to  reply  to  this ;  but  we  understood  immediately 
the  difiference  between  filial  piety,  as  it  is  felt  and  practised  in  China, 
and  as  it  is  so  magnificently  described  and  commented  on  in  their 
books. 

‘  The  pupil,  obedient  to  his  master’s  orders,  lost  no  time.  He 
returned  soon  afterwards  with  his  letter  in  an  elegant  envelope, 
which  he  had  even  had  the  politeness  to  seal  all  ready,  so  that  this 
admirable  son  did  not  even  give  himself  the  trouble  to  read  the 
unctuous  expressions  of  tenderness  and  res[>ect  that  he  had  addressed 
to  his  mother.  No  doubt  he  had  known  them  by  heart  a  long  while, 
and  had  himself  taught  them  to  the  pupil.  He  wished,  however,  to 
write  the  addiess  with  his  own  hand,  which  appeared  to  us  rather 
superfluous ;  for  the  letter  would  have  done  just  as  well  for  any 
other  mother  in  the  Celestial  Empire  as  fur  the  one  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  any  other  would  doubtless  have  felt  as  much  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  receipt  of  it.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  283,  284,  285.) 
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It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  is  a  solitary  instanee  of 
Chinese  emotional  etiquette.  You  must  go  to  a  funeral  if  you 
would  see  their  imitative  powers  in  perfeetion,  and  with  what 
transeendant  skill  they  ean  ‘  make  believe.’  All  the  forms  of 
emotion  and  ail  the  most  approved  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  grief,  they  simulate  so  admirably  that  M.  Hue  assures  us 
it  is  really  a  difficult  matter  to  imagine  that  they  are  not 
mourning !  We,  the  western  nations,  ean  do  pretty  well  in 
the  same  line  too.  Our  funeral  eeremonies  are  abundantly  in¬ 
sincere,  as  well  as  abundantly  expensive  ;  the  trappings  of  woe 
are  faultlessly  lugubrious;  if  affection  does  not  grieve,  the 
undertaker  and  his  mutes  do !  The  official  part  of  the  funeral 
is  indeed  too  often  a  melancholy  farce,  and  the  sable  procession, 
with  nodding  plumes,  and  sympathetic  horses  in  black  suits,  an 
ostentatious  piece  of  ceremony.  This  ‘  pomp  of  woe,’  however, 
is  an  official  affair  which  the  undertaker  takes  care  shall  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  costly.  It  is  he  who  exhibits  the  abandon  of  grief  and 
despair ;  the  sincere  mourners  whose  hearts  may  be  breaking  in 
the  mourning  coach,  do  not  know  half  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
sorrow  exhibited  around  them,  nor  can  emulate  the  professional 
solemnity  of  demeanour  or  enviable  longitude  of  face.  But  all 
doings  of  this  kind  in  Europe  sink  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  marvellous  insincerity  of  a  Chinese  funeral. 
Take  the  following  description  of  M.  Hue :  — 

*  After  the  body  has  been  placed  in  the  coffin,  the  relatives  and 
friends  assemble,  at  certain  appointed  hours,  to  w'eep  together,  and 
express  their  sorrow.  We  have  often  been  present  at  these  funeral 
ceremonies,  in  which  the  Chinese  display  with  marvellous  facility 
their  really  astonishing  talents  for  dissimulation.  The  men  and 
women  assemble  in  separate  apartments,  and,  until  the  time  comes  at 
which  it  is  settled  they  are  to  grieve,  they  smoke,  drink  tea,  gossip, 
laugh, — all  with  such  an  air  of  careless  enjoyment  that  you  can 
hardly  persuade  yourself  that  they  are  really  supposed  to  be  a  com¬ 
pany  of  mourners.  But  when  the  ceremony  is  about  to  begin,  the 
nearest  relation  informs  the  assembly  that  the  time  has  come,  and 
they  go  and  place  themselves  in  a  circle  round  the  coffin.  On  this 
signal  the  noisy  conversation  that  has  been  going  on  suddenly  ceases, 
the  lamentations  begin,  and  the  faces  but  now  so  gay  and  good- 
humoured,  instantly  assume  the  most  doleful  and  lugubrious  expres¬ 
sion.  The  most  pathetic  speeches  are  addressed  to  the  dead  ;  every 
one  speaks  his  own  monologue  on  the  subject,  interrupted  by  groans 
and  sobs,  and,  what  is  most  extraordinary,  inconceivable  indeed,  by 
tears, — yes,  actually  real  true  tears,  and  plenty  of  them. 

‘  One  would  suppose  they  were  inconsolable  in  their  grief — and 
yet  they  are  nothing  more  than  skilful  actors — and  all  this  sorrow 
and  lamentation  is  only  a  display  of  histrionic  talent.  At  a  given 
signal  the  whole  scene  changes  abruptly,  the  tears  are  dried  up,  the 
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performers  do  not  even  stop  to  finish  a  sob  or  a  groan,  but  they  take 
their  pipes,  and  lo!  there  are  again  these  incomparable  Chinese, 
laughing,  gossiping,  and  drinking  tea.  Certainly  no  one  could 
guess  that,  instead  of  drinking  hot  tea,  they  had  but  a  moment  before 
been  shedding  hot  tears. 

‘  When  the  time  comes  for  the  women  to  range  themselves  round 
the  cofiEin,  the  dramatic  piece  is,  if  possible,  played  with  still  greater 
perfection.  The  grief  has  such  an  appearance  of  sincerity,  the  sighs 
are  so  agonising,  the  tears  so  abundant,  the  voice  so  broken  by  sobs, 
that  actually,  in  spite  of  your  certainty  that  the  whole  afiair  is  a 
purely  fictitious  representation,  you  can  hardly  help  being  affected 
at  it. 

*  The  Chinese  do  not  fail  to  turn  to  account  in  many  circumstances 
this  astonishing  talent  for  going  distracted  in  cold  blood,  and  pouring 
from  their  eyes  a  quantity  of  water,  so-called  tears,  that  comes  from 
one  knows  not  where.  What  is  also  very  strange  is,  that,  although 
they  are  all  acquainted  with  these  insinuating  artifices,  they  are 
sometimes  caught  by  them,  and  reciprocally  cheated.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  with  strangers  that  they  obtain  their  most  brilliant  successes. 
Missionaries  newly  arrived  in  China,  who  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  wonderfully  fiexible  natures,  capable 
of  taking  by  turns,  and  at  will,  the  expression  of  the  most  opposite 
sentiments,  imagine  they  have  to  do  with  people  of  the  profoundest 
sensibility,  the  most  impressible  in  the  world;  but  they  soon  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  tears  of  the  Chinese  are  no  more  to  be  relied  on  than 
their  words,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  purely  fictitious.  Cordiality 
and  sincerity  are  qualities  rare  indeed  among  the  Chinese. 

‘  The  rich  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  it  is  almost  need¬ 
less  to  say,  make  an  exorbitant  display  at  funerals.  They  invite  as 
many  relations  and  friends  as  they  can,  in  order  to  muster  an  im¬ 
posing  procession,  and  the  mourning  dresses  worn  by  the  whole 
party  are  at  the  cost  of  the  family  of  the  deceased,  who  are  also 
bound  to  provide  them  for  several  days  together  with  splendid  re¬ 
pasts.  A  great  number  of  musicians  are  hired  for  the  occasion,  and 
also  of  weepers ;  for  though  most  people  in  China  are,  as  we  have 
said,  pretty  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  shedding  tears,  there  exist 
mourners  by  profession,  who  have  carried  it  to  still  greater  per¬ 
fection,  and  are  absolutely  inimitable  at  sobs  and  groans.’  (VoL  ii. 
pp.  217-219.) 

The  Chinese,  during  the  funeral  procession,  exhibit  their 
care  of  the  soul  of  the  departed  in  a  singular  way.  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  they  or  the  demons  they  elude  are  the  more 
astute.  ‘  They  let  fall,  all  along  the  road,  sapecks  and  bank- 
‘  notes,  that  the  wind  carries  away  in  all  directions ;  and,  as 

*  the  demons  in  China  are  by  no  means  as  cunning  as  the  men, 

*  they  are  taken  in  by  this  device,  and  fall  into  the  trap  with 

*  charming  simplicity,  though  the  supposed  bank-notes  are,  in 
‘  fact,  only  bits  of  white  paper.  Whilst  they  are  engaged  in 
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‘  pursuing  these  deceitful  appearances  of  riches,  the  soul  of  the 
‘  defunct  proceeds  quietly  and  comfortably  after  its  coflSn, 

‘  without  any  danger  of  being  stopped  by  the  way.’ 

The  habits  of  opium-smoking,  drinking,  and  gambling  seem 
so  widely  diffused  in  China,  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
its  worn-out  institutions,  little  room  is  left  for  wonder  that 
the  social  fabric  should  be  tlireatened  with  ruin.  ISIany  and 
sad  are  the  detmls  which  M.  Hue  gives  us  of  the  prevalence 
of  these  vices,  and  they  perhaps  form  a  darker  picture  of  Chinese 
manners  than  any  which  the  narratives  of  previous  travellers 
had  Imparted.  Some  of  M.  Hue’s  hideous  details  of  their 
gambling  excesses,  he  fears  will  be  ‘almost  incredible  to  his 
‘  readers;’  and,  lest  they  should  be  so  to  ours,  we  will  omit 
them,  merely  remarking  that  our  traveller  tells  us  that,  when  a 
Chinese  has  lost  everything  else,  he  will  sometimes  stake  his 
fingers ;  and  one  or  another  of  these  dainty  gains  is  inconti> 
nently  chopped  off  for  the  happy  winner ! 

The  account  which  M.  Hue  gives  us  of  the  literature  of  the 
Chinese  is  amusing;  but  we  have  at  least  equally  full  and 
authentic  accounts  in  other  publications.  The  greater  part  of 
Chinese  compositions  would  be  utterly  unacceptable  to  western 
taste.  Some  of  their  lighter  literature,  however,  must  be  the 
product  of  an  imagination  as  wild  and  grotesque  as  that  which 
produced  any  of  the  Arabian  or  other  Oriental  tales  which 
Europe  has  naturalised.  M.  Hue  tells  us, — 

‘  The  Greeks  fixed  the  abode  of  their  monsters  and  ephemeral 
creatures  in  the  East,  and  the  Chinese  have  returned  the  compliment 
by  placing  theirs  in  the  West,  beyond  the  great  seas.  There  dwell 
their  Dog-men,  their  ears  long  enough  to  trail  on  the  ground 
as  they  walk ;  there  is  the  kingdom  of  women,  and  of  the  people 
with  a  hole  right  through  them  at  the  breast ;  the  mandarins  of 
which  people,  when  they  go  out,  merely  pass  a  stick  through  this 
hole,  and  have  themselves  carried  thus  betw'een  two  domestics.  If 
the  beai-ers  are  strong  enough,  they  often  string  on  several  gentle¬ 
men  at  once.*  (Vol.  ii.  p.  396.) 

Of  the  compositions  of  the  celebrated  Confucius,  the  samples 
given  by  our  traveller  are  as  little  likely  to  add  to  his  fame,  as 
any  of  the  others  we  have  ever  met  with.  Indeed,  with  the 
exeeption  of  some  few  ethical  and  practical  maxims,  on  which 
his  authority  as  a  moral  sage  rests,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what 
it  is  that  has  impressed  the  Chinese  wdth  so  great  reverence  for 
bis  intellect.  With  all  his  unquestioned  personal  integrity  and 
simplicity,  he  seems  to  have  fully  shared  in  the  prejudices  of 
his  nation ;  to  have  been  as  doting  an  admirer  of  the  mysticisna 
of  the  *  Sacred  Books,’  and  of  the  *  Rites ;  ’  as  great  a  slave  to 
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antiquity,  precedents,  and  form,  as  any  mandarin  in  the  empire. 
Neither  are  his  maxims,  for  the  most  part,  characterised  by  any 
great  depth  or  originality;  and  certainly  (with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions),  do  not  transcend  the  level  attained  by  the  generality 
of  other  moralists.  They  are  good  practical  maxims,  but 
do  not  indicate  any  very  profound  acquaintance  with  the  more 
subtle  springs  of  human  action,  or  the  more  comprehensive 
mysteries  of  man’s  moral  nature.  As  to  his  philosophical  writings 
in  general,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  samples  given  by  M.  Hue 
and  other  travellers,  they  are  either  deeply  Infected  by  the 
mysticism  which  attaches  to  all  the  Chinese  philosophers,  (who, 
in  endeavouring  to  make  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Thing*  and 
similar  oracles  intelligible,  seem  to  have  been  employed  in 
manufacturing  a  meaning  for  what  never  had  any,)  or  consist 
of  little  more  than  a  string  of  pompous  commonplaces  and  truisms 
expressed  in  the  most  tediously  redundant  forms.  The  follow¬ 
ing  specimen,  taken  from  several  others  in  these  volumes,  seems 
to  us  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  well-known  composition, 
called  the  ‘  House  that  Jack  built,’  and  is,  perliaps,  nearly  as 
edifying :  — 

*  We  must  first  know  the  goal  towards  which  we  are  tending,  or 
our  definitive  destination.  This  being  known,  we  may  afterwards 
maintain  the  calmness  and  tranquillity  of  our  minds.  The  mind 
being  calm  and  tranquil,  we  may  afterwards  enjoy  that  unalterable 
repose  which  nothing  can  trouble.  Having  then  attained  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  unalterable  repose  which  nothing  can  trouble,  we  may 
afterwards  meditate  and  form  our  judgment  on  the  essence  of  things  ; 
and,  having  formed  our  judgment  on  the  essence  of  things,  we  may 
then  attain  to  the  desired  perfection.' 

We  wonder  whether  any  one  ever  better  understood  the 
‘  goal’  tow'ards  which  he  ‘  tended,’  or  more  truly  formed  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  ‘the  essence  of  things,’  by  any  such  philosophy. 
Again :  — 

‘  The  principles  of  action  being  thoroughly  examined,  the  moral 
knowledge  attains  the  highest  degree  of  perfection ;  the  moral  know- 


•  This,  says  M.  Hue,  is  a  treatise  on  divination  founded  on  the 
combination  of  sixty-four  lines  (some  entire,  others  broken,)  and 
called  Kona,  the  discovery  of  which  is  attributed  to  Fouhi,  the 
founder  of  Chinese  civilisation.  Fouhi  is  said  to  have  found  these 
mysterious  lines,  which,  he  says,  are  capable  of  explaining  all  things, 
on  the  back  of  a  tortoise.  But  what  will  explain  the  lines?  Con¬ 
fucius  gave  himself  up  most  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  commenta¬ 
tor, — without  success,  as  might  be  expected.  According  to  31.  Hue, 
no  less  than  1450  treatises  on  the  same  ‘lines’  attest  the  industry 
and  absurdity  of  Chinese  philosophy. 
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ledge  having  attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  the  intentions 
are  rendered  pure  and  sincere ;  the  intentions  being  rendered  pure 
and  sincere,  the  soul  is  penetrated  with  probity  and  uprightness,  and 
the  mind  is  afterwards  corrected  and  improved ;  the  mind  being 
corrected  and  improved,  the  family  is  afterwards  better  managed ; 
the  family  being  better  managed,  the  kingdom  is  afterwards  well 
governed ;  and  the  kingdom  being  well  governed,  the  world  enjoys 
harmony  and  peace.’ 

But  perhaps  the  reader  may  derive  more  light  from  the 
following :  — 

‘  Tlie  beings  of  nature  have  causes  and  effects,  human  actions, 
principles,  and  consequences.  To  know  causes  and  effects,  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  consequences,  is  to  approach  very  nearly  to  the  rational 
method  by  which  perfection  is  attained.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  117.) 

It  would  be  unjust  to  deny,  however,  that  the  writings  of 
not  only  Confucius,  but  of  other  Chinese  sages,  are  rich  in 
maxims  of  ordinary  life  and  conduct,  which,  though  not  often 
very  profound,  are  the  fruit  of  just  observation  and  great 
acuteness,  and  are  often  most  happily  and  tersely  expressed. 
Their  proverbs,  we  should  imagine,  are  equal  to  anything 
which  can  be  found  in  the  collections  of  the  same  sententious 
wisdom  among  the  western  nations.  These  maxims,  too,  are 
very  happily  embodied  in  metaphor,  —  the  most  attractive  and 
impressive  form  which  they  can  assume,  because  they  then 
appeal  to  the  imagination  as  wel!  as  the  intellect.  M.  Hue 
has  given  a  score  or  two  from  a  little  collection  which  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  with  on  one  occasion,  and  which  he  says  he  read 
with  much  pleasure.  We  do  not  wonder  at  it.  Many  of  these 
maxims  seem  to  us  not  inferior  in  nicety  of  observation  or  feli¬ 
city  of  expression  to  the  best  of  Rochefoucauld,  or  any  other 
western  writer  of  the  same  class.  We  justify  these  remarks 
by  culling  a  few. 

‘  The  wise  man  does  not  speak  of  all  he  does,  but  he  does  nothing 
that  cannot  be  spoken  of.’ 

‘  Attention  to  small  things  is  the  economy  of  virtue.’ 

*  Raillery  is  the  lightning  of  calumny.’ 

‘  Man  may  bend  to  virtue,  but  virtue  cannot  bend  to  man.’ 

‘  Repentance  is  the  spring  of  virtue.’ 

‘  Virtue  does  not  give  talents,  but  it  supplies  their  place. ,  Talents 
neither  give  virtue  nor  supply  the  place  of  it.’ 

‘  He  who  finds  pleasure  in  vice,  and  pain  in  virtue,  is  a  novice 
both  in  the  one  and  the  other.’ 

‘  Ceremony  is  the  smoke  of  friendship.’ 

‘  The  pleasure  of  doing  good  is  the  only  one  that  never  wears 
•ut.’ 
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‘  To  cultivate  virtue  is  the  science  of  men ;  to  renounce  science  is 
the  virtue  of  women.’* * * § 

‘  The  tongues  of  women  increase  bj  all  that  they  take  from  their 
feet.’  t 

‘  When  men  are  together,  they  listen  to  one  another ;  but  women 
and  girls  look  at  one  another.’ 

‘  The  tree  overthrown  by  the  wind  had  more  branches  than 
roots.’ 

*  The  dog  in  the  kennel  barks  at  his  fleas,  but  the  dog  who  is 
hunting  does  not  feel  them.’  J 

‘  Receive  your  thoughts  as  guests,  and  treat  your  desires  like 
children.’ 

‘  Tlie  prison  is  shut  night  and  day,  yet  it  is  always  full ;  the 
temples  are  always  open,  and  yet  you  And  no  one  in  them.’ 

‘  Towers  arc  measured  by  their  shadow,  and  great  men  by  those 
who  are  envious  of  them.’ 

‘  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  give !  There  would  be  no  rich  people 
if  they  w'ere  capable  of  feeling  this.’§ 

‘  One  forgives  every  thing  to  him  w'ho  forgives  himself  nothing.’ 

‘  Who  is  the  greatest  liar  ?  He  who  speaks  most  of  himself.’ 

‘  One  never  needs  one’s  wits  so  much  as  wlien  one  has  to  do  with 
a  fool.’ 

Sir  John  Davis,  in  his  work  on  China,  has  given  similar  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  genius  of  the  nation  for  this  proverbial  wisdom ; 
we  remember  two  of  them  which  inculcate  a  wary  conduct  in 
suspicious  circumstances,  and  seem  to  us  expressed  in  very 
homely  but  felicitous  metaphor.  ‘  Beware  of  adjusting  your  cap 
‘  under  a  plum-tree,  or  tying  your  sandals  in  a  garden  of  melons.’ 

"We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  amuse  the  reader  with  one 
more  extract  to  enable  him  to  gather  some  idea  of  the  military 
character  in  China.  We  all  know  well  enough  that  the  ‘  uniform’ 
does  not  make  the  soldier,  but  it  is  generally  enough  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him.  In  China,  it  would  seem,  that  unless  he  be  duly 
ticketed  and  labelled  as  ‘  Ping,’  a  ‘  soldier,’  there  w’ould  fas  M. 
Hue  slyly  surmises)  be  considerable  doubt  as  to  his  profession. 
He  needs  an  authentication  by  placard  before  the  looker-on 


*  Better  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Pekin  than  London. 

t  Another  specimen  of  Cliinese  gallantry.  Yet  if  it  be  true,  how 
strange  that  the  Chinese  gentleman  should  tolerate  the  little  feet ! 
How  ought  he  to  plead  for  their  being  permitted  to  reach  their 
natural  dimensions  w'ith  all  convenient  speed  ! 

J  A  capital  maxim  for  hypochondriacal  patients,  and  every  form 
of  luxurious  indolence. 

§  In  the  very  manner  of  Pascal.  Has  M.  Hue  been  pointing  the 
maxim  a  little?  The  same  question  might  be  asked  as  to  some 
others.  The  expression  seems  too  good  for  the  redundant  gentle¬ 
men  from  whom  we  quoted  a  page  or  two  back. 
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would  suspect  anything  martial  in  his  composition.  The  device 
is  as  admirable  as  that  of  some  juvenile  artists,  who,  after  making 
their  first  rude  essays  in  delineating  animals,  considerately  ap« 
pend  beneath  the  monster.  ‘  This  is  a  cow,’ — ‘  This  is  a  lion.’ 
The  whole  account  of  the  military  review,  of  which  the  following 
extract  is  a  part,  we  commend  to  the  reader’s  attention.  M. 
Hue  is  surprised  to  find  certain  neophytes  of  his,  of  whom  he 
had  never  suspected  any  such  thing,  to  be  soldiers,  and  that 
they  were  about  to  present  themselves  at  a  Review. 

‘  You  soldiers !  we  exclaimed,  contemplating  our  two  Christians 
from  head  to  foot.  We  thought  we  must  have  misunderstood  them, 
and  that  they  had  said  “  subjects  of  the  Emperor  ;  ”  hut  not  at  all, — 
they  were  really  soldiers,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time.  For  more 
than  two  years  that  w'e  had  known  them  we  had  never  had  the 
smallest  suspicion  of  the  fact,  though  this  does  little  credit  to  our 
sagacity  ;  for  when  there  had  been  any  reviews,  exercises,  or  forced 
latour,  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  away,  and  leaving  as 
their  substitutes  any  persons  they  happened  to  meet  with.  Our 
catechist  confessed  to  me,  nevertheless,  that  he  had  never  touched  a 
gun  in  his  life,  and  that  be  should  be  afraid  to  do  so.  He  did  not 
think  he  should  have  courage  to  fire  off  a  cracker. 

‘  Being  now  sufficiently  enlightened  as  to  the  true  social  position 
of  these  two  functionaries  of  the  Mission,  we  told  them  that,  as  they 
bore  the  title  of  soldiers,  and  received  the  pay,  they  must  fulfil  the 
duties,  at  least  on  extraordinary  occasions ;  that  the  threat  of  the 
rattan  and  the  fine  was  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  will  of  the 
Emperor  on  the  subject,  and  that,  as  Christians,  they  were  specially 
bound  to  set  a  good  example  of  obedience  and  patriotism.  It  was 
then  agreed  that  they  should  go  where  honour  called,  and  on  our 
side  we  determined  to  be  present  at  a  display  which  promised  to  be 
so  magnificent. 

‘  The  appointed  day  having  come,  our  two  veterans  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  army  took,  at  an  early  hour,  a  very  solid  breakfast,  and 
emptied  a  large  jug  of  hot  wine  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  After  this, 
they  set  about  disguising  themselves  as  soldiers.  This  did  not  take 
long.  They  had  but  to  substitute  for  their  little  black  caps  a  straw 
hat  of  a  conical  shape,  with  a  tuft  of  red  silk  at  the  top,  and  to  put 
on  over  their  ordinary  clothes  a  black  tunic  with  a  broad  red  border. 
This  tunic  had,  before  and  behind,  an  escutcheon  of  white  linen, 
upon  which  was  drawn,  very  large,  the  character  piny,  meaning 
soldier.  The  precaution  was  by  no  means  a  useless  one,  for  without 
such  a  ticket,  one  might  easily  have  made  a  mistake.  This  little 
tailor,  for  instance,  with  his  pallid  face,  feeble  dimifiutive  body,  and 
tearful-looking  eyes,  always  modestly  cast  down,  had  not  such  a 
decidedly  martial  aspect  that  there  was  no  mistaking  him  ;  but  now 
when  you  looked  either  at  his  breast  or  his  back,  there  was  the  in¬ 
scription,  as  plain  as  possible,  “  This  is  a  soldier,”  and  you  knew 
what  he  was  meant  for.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  398,  399.) 
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We  must  here  stop;  it  has  not  been  our  purpose  to  give 
an  analysis  of  the  very  varied  contents  of  the  book,  which 
touches  more  or  less  fully  on  nearly  everything  of  interest  in 
China.  This  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  brief 
article.  If  our  slender  specimens  shall  induce  the  reader  to 
peruse  the  work  for  himself,  we  can  assure  him  that  he  will 
not  regret  it.  Though  we  have  several  very  instructive  and 
popular  works  on  China  and  the  Chinese,  —  that  of  Sir  John 
Davis,  for  instance,  and  the  three  volumes  in  the  Edinburgh 
Cabinet  Library,  are  both  of  them  excellent  compilations, — 
the  volumes  of  M.  Rue  will  be  found  not  less  instructive;  in 
some  respects,  as  the  fruit  of  greater  opportunities  of  observation, 
more  authentic ;  and  assuredly  not  inferior  in  entertainment. 

Of  the  great  revolution  which  broke  out  shortly  after 
Hue  quitted  China,  and  which  held  the  gaze  of  Europe  in 
suspense  till  it  was  arrested  by  more  terrible  meteors  nearer 
home,  our  author  has  said  comparatively  little.  He  has  just 
touched  on  the  subject  in  his  ‘  Preface.’  He  tells  us,  with  proper 
caution,  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  at  present  to  determine  its 
causes  or  its  character ;  still  less  the  course  it  will  take,  or  the  phases 
it  may  assume.  This,  of  course,  everybody  will  agree  with. 
He  is  evidently  a  little  disposed,  however,  to  depreciate  the 
probable  influence  of  Protestant  missions  in  diffusing  the  ideas 
which  contributed  to  produce  it ;  and,  so  far  as  any  foreign  in¬ 
fluence  may  be  supposed  to  have  operated  at  all,  is  inclined  to 
assign,  as  a  more  powerful  cause,  the  gradual  diffusion  of 
European  ideas  in  the  Chinese  mind  through  the  efforts  of  the 
ancient  Jesuit  missionaries  and  the  books  they  left  behind  them. 
‘  The  Chinese,’  he  says,  ‘  have  for  a  long  time  had  at  their 

*  command  a  precious  collection  of  books  of  Christian  doctrine, 
‘  composed  by  the  ancient  missionaries,  and  which,  even  in  a 
‘  purely  literary  point  of  view,  are  much  esteemed  in  the 
‘  Empire.  These  books  are  diffused  in  great  numbers  through- 
‘  out  all  the  provinces ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Chinese 
‘  innovators  have  drawn  the  ideas  in  question  from  these 
‘  sources  than  from  the  Bibles  prudently  deposited  by  the 

*  Methodists  on  the  sea-shore.’  (Vol.  i.  Preface,  p.  xvi.) 

On  this  we  shall  merely  remark,  first,  that  we  think  it  highly 
probable  that  the  labours  and  books  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
had  their  influence  in  spreading  European  ideas,  and  formed  a 
very  appreciable  item  in  the  sum  of  causes  which  have  been 
long  slowly  at  work,  and  are  now  producing  their  effects.  This 
may  be  admitted  without  in  the  smallest  degree  detracting  from 
the  influences  also  exerted  by  the  Protestant  missionaries. 
Secondly:  that  if  ‘ books ’  deposited  by  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
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the  hands  of  the  Chinese  may  have  wrought  such  signal  effects, 
we  cannot  see  why  *  Bibles,’  deposited  in  their  hands,  may  not 
also  have  had  similar  results ;  since  the  Bible  is  at  least  as  plain 
a  book  as  the  writing  of  any  Jesuit  with  whom  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  acquainted.  Thirdly ;  that  if  there  be  a 
country  in  the  world  in  which  books,  whether  ‘  Jesuit  manuals,’ 
or  ‘Protestant  Bibles,’  can  be  expected  to  produce  effect,  it 
is  assuredly  China,  which  has  so  profound  a  reverence  for 
‘  books,’  that  the  whole  social  and  political  edifice  may  be  said 
to  depend  on  it ;  where  education  depends  less  on  oral  instruc¬ 
tion  than  in  any  other  community  under  heaven.*  When  we 
reflect  on  this,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  mere  diffusion  of 
the  Scriptures  should  do  more  in  China  than  any  where  else, 
even  w’hen  unenforced  by  the  living  voice  of  the  missionary ; 
nor  at  the  w’ise  solicitude  of  our  Protestant  Missions  to  send  it 
forth  on  its  way.  Fourthly :  that  the  closing  statement  of 
M.  Hue  is  unworthy  of  him  ;  the  Protestant  missionaries  have 
not  simply  ‘deposited  the  Bible  on  the  sea-shore,’  but  have 
zealously  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  coming 
into  contact  with  the  Chinese  mind,  and  constantly  sought 
to  add  oral  instruction  to  the  silent  teaching  of  the  ^riptures 
and  other  religious  books. 

But  we  will  not  dwell  on  this  little  pardonable  ebullition  of 
spleen.  Our  worthy  author,  in  spite  of  his  doubts  about  the 
revolution,  admits  its  prodigious  significance,  and  that  it  is  an 
‘  immense  step.’  He  says,  ‘  The  new  Faith  proclaimed  by  the 
‘  insurrectional  government,  though  vague  and  ill-defined,  does 
‘  nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  indicate  great  pro- 
‘  gress ;  it  is  an  immense  step  in  the  path  that  leads  to  the 
‘  truth.’  (Vol.  i.  Preface,  p.  xvi.) 

In  such  a  political  and  social  condition  as  that  in  which 
Ikl.  Hue  everywhere  depicts  the  empire,  we  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  maintenance  of  the  crazy  fabric  for  a  protracted 
period  should  have  become  impossible.  If  it  co\dd  endure, 
when  thus  rotten,  it  would  be  in  yet  more  wonderful  contrast 

•  M.  Hue.  himself  gives  some  most  entertaining  accounts  of  the 
reverence  of  the  Chinese  for  anything  written,  —  which,  in  fact, 
becomes  with  them  an  abject  superstition.  He  tells  us  that  public 
functionaries  are  employed  carefully  to  collect  from  the  roadside,  and 
every  heap  of  rubbish,  any  scrap  that  has  been  written  on  or  printed. 
It  is  carefully  raked  out  of  the  less  dignified  dirt  with  which  it 
has  been  polluted,  and  honoured  by  being  burnt.  Imagine  an  in¬ 
spector,  for  such  a  purpose,  appointed  to  superintend  the  labour 
of  London  dustmen  and  scavengers  I  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  208,  209.) 
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with  all  other  iostitutions  of  man  than  it  is  in  virtue  of  any  of 
its  other  singular  characteristics. 

Bevolution  has  occurred,  and  the  ultimate  auguries  are 
assuredly  bright,  whether  its  immediate  course  be  prosperous  or 
adverse ;  whether  it  lead  to  the  quiet  establishment,  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  early  period,  of  a  new  and  renovated  empire,  in  which 
Christian  and  European  ideas  shall  be  predominant,  or  whether 
an  epoch  of  political  anarchy  and  religious  fanaticism  be  des¬ 
tined  first  to  intervene.  One  thing  is  tolerably  certain ;  the 
exclusive  and  jealously-barred  system  of  the  ancient  empire  is 
effectually  broken  up ;  China  is  at  length  open,  in  the  most 
effectual  sense  of  the  word;  into  it  the  elements  of  light, 
civilisation,  and  Christianity  will  continue  to  flow.  Though 
they  may  have  long  to  struggle  for  the  mastery,  they  will  at 
length  obtain  it,  and  this  great  country,  covering  a  territory 
larger  than  all  Europe,  and  containing  a  population  equal  to 
a  third  of  the  human  race,  will  be  launched  on  its  way  of 
gradual  but  indefinite  progress.  Nor  are  they  only  internal 
causes,  or  such  as  foreigners  introduce  into  China,  which  are 
tending  to  crumble  the  ancient  system  of  apparently  impreg¬ 
nable  jealousy  and  prejudice.  The  Chinese  themselves  are  no 
longer  the  inveterately  incurious  ‘  stay-at-home  ’  folks  they 
once  were ;  vast  numbers  of  them  are  emigrating  to  other 
countries,  especially  to  California  and  Australia,  and  cannot 
fail  on  their  return  to  re-act  on  their  countrymen,  and  bind 
closer  the  incipient  ties  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Other  causes,  commercial  and  political, — among  the 
latter,  the  recent  war  with  the  English, — have  done  much  to 
destroy  the  fond  notions  of  ‘  celestial  ’  superiority,  and  to  make 
an  inroad  on  Chinese  prejudices.  On  this  subject  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  these  volumes  makes  some  judicious  remarks  at  the 
close  of  his  modest  preface,  as  also  on  the  vast  importance  to 
the  world  at  large  of  the  changes  which  seem  so  imminent.  He 
justly  assigns  that  influence  which  can  alone  render  the  revo¬ 
lution  radically  and  permanently  beneficial. 

‘  Christianity  alone,  we  conscientiously  believe,  can  heal  this  in¬ 
ward  corruption,  and  arrest  the  downward  progress  of  this  mighty 
nation,  now  no  longer  separated  from  us  by  almost  impassable  dis¬ 
tance.  Not  merely  the  statesman  and  the  merchant,  but  the  humblest 
among  us,  are  now  often  connected  by  strong  and  tender  ties  with 
countries  equally  remote.  A  breach,  too,  has  been  made  in  the 
hitherto  impenetrable  barrier  surrounding  these  distant  Asiatic  em¬ 
pires.  The  United  States  have  obtained  important  commercial  pri¬ 
vileges  in  Japan  ;  Russia  is  striving  for  the  same,  and  the  secluded 
popdation  of  China  have  come  forth  to  mingle  (in  California  and 
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Australia)  in  some  of  the  busiest  haunts  of  men,  and  take  part  in  the 
newest  movements  of  the  time.’  (  Translator's  Preface,  p.  viii.) 

We  cordially  recommend  these  volumes  to  general  perusal. 
We  must  add,  in  justice  to  the  translator,  that  he  has  ad¬ 
mirably  executed  his  task  :  his  version  is  perfectly  free  from  all 
stiffness;  it  is  sufficiently  literal,  yet  easy  and  elegant;  and 
reflects  very  vividly  the  easy  flow  of  narrative  and  the  peculiar 
vein  of  humour  which  characterise  the  original. 


Aut.  VI. — 1.  Corsica  in  its  Picturesque,  Social,  and  Historical 
Aspects.  The  Record  of  a  ‘  Tour  in  the  Summer  of  1852.’ 
By  Ferdinand  Gregorovius.  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  by  Russell  Martineau.  London ;  1855. 

2.  Corsica.  Von  Ferdinand  Gregorovius.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Stuttgart  and  Tiibiugen  :  1854. 

3.  Lehen  Paskal  Paolis,  Oberhauptes  der  Korsen.  Von  Karl 
Ludwig  Klose.  8vo.  Brunswick :  1853. 

^l^HERE  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  zest,  as  Walter  Scott  observes  in 
the  introduction  to  Rob  Roy,  attaching  to  narratives 
‘  which  bring  the  highest  pitch  of  civilisation  closely  in  con- 
‘  trust  with  the  half-savage  state  of  society.’  It  was  his  per¬ 
ception  of  the  artistic  value  of  this  element  of  contrast  which 
led  the  great  novelist  to  linger  with  such  obvious  pleasure 
over  the  creations  of  his  fancy  which  brought  his  poetical 
highlanders  into  contact  with  the  eccentric  products  of  civi¬ 
lised  and  peaceful  life  in  the  two  last  centuries  ;  Fergus 
with  Waverley,  Rob  Roy  with  the  immortal  Baillie  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  the  savage  children  of  the  Mist  with  the  pedant-soldier 
Dalgetty.  Something  of  this  special  interest  has  always  at¬ 
tached  in  our  minds  to  a  name  for  a  moment  the  most  popular 
in  Europe,  long  borne  up  by  the  echoes  of  that  temporary 
fame,  now  nearly  forgotten,  save  in  his  own  native  glens,  where 
it  is  to  this  day  religiously  cherished  —  that  of  the  celebrated 
General  Paoli.  The  sober,  staid,  gentlemanly  soldier-philo¬ 
sopher,  whose  figure  was  well  known  in  the  London  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  our  grandfathers’  days,  the  favourite  of  blue  stockings 
and  the  welcome  associate  of  literary  people,  was  the  same 
man  who  had  passed  years  of  life  in  the  fierce  vicissitudes  of 
guerilla  warfare,  and  whose  dreams,  after  a  day  of  well-con¬ 
ditioned  civic  existence,  were  ever  recurring  to  his  mountain 
glens,  his  own  wild  and  faithful  followers,  and  their  hopes  of 
a  desperate  revenge.  Outwardly,  a  man  of  placid  manners, 
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and  engaging,  though  not  forward  conversation,  and  calculated 
to  command  respect,  whether  met  in  a  Corsican  macchia  or  a 
tea-party  at  Mrs.  Thrale’s.  But  under  this  quiet  exterior  there 
lurked  a  singularly  vivid  imagination,  a  restless,  contriving  mind, 
and  a  youthfulness  of  feeling  which  survived  equally  the  disen¬ 
chantment  of  political  supremacy  at  home,  and  twenty  years 
of  exile  abroad.  Such  were  a  few  of  the  traits  which  cha¬ 
racterised  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  virtuous  men  of  his  own 
or  any  time:  a  hero  and  a  patriot  in  the  truest  acceptation  of 
both  words ;  one  who  needed  but  a  larger  stage,  and  more  pro¬ 
pitious  fortune,  to  rank  in  sober  reality  with  the  ideal  great  of 
classical  renown.  We  believe  that  any  reader,  whom  mere 
literary  curiosity,  either  to  complete  his  gallery  of  Johnsonian 
cotemporaries,  or  to  study  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the 
history  of  a  secluded  and  singular  people,  may  induce  to  take 
up  the  life  of  Paoli,  will  rise  from  it  possessed  of  a  much  higher 
appreciation  of  human  nature,  and  fortified  for  the  time  against 
a  common  infection  of  our  day — the  cant  of  sneering  at  mere 
virtue,  and  professing  to  respect  nothing  but  energetic  and  suc¬ 
cessful  selfishness. 

We  have  referred  Herr  Klose’s  ‘  Memoir  of  the  Corsican 
‘  Chief,’  rather  as  the  newest  compilation  on  the  subject  than  for 
any  other  special  value  which  it  possesses.  He  is  a  conscien¬ 
tious  writer,  and  free  from  prejudice ;  but  there,  we  fear,  our 
commendation  must  end.  He  is  confused  and  dull,  with  little 
of  the  spirit  of  searching  German  analysis  which  sometimes 
counterbalances  these  formidable  defects.  His  knowledge  of 
his  subject  seems  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  ordinary  sources, 
and  with  many  of  these  his  acquaintance  is  very  imperfect.  In 
his  Preface  he  tells  us  that  no  special  biography  of  Paoli  had 
been  written  before  his  own ;  and  does  not  mention,  or  appear 
to  have  seen,  the  circumstantial  life  of  his  hero  by  Arrighi, 
superintendailt  of  the  Paoli  College  at  Corte,  published  in  two 
volumes  in  1843 :  a  work  far  more  complete  than  Klose’s, 
although  too  full  of  particulars  of  Corsican  feuds  and  intrigues 
to  be  attractive  to  the  general  reader.  Much  better  also  than 
Klose's  memoir  are  the  incidental  notices  of  Paoli  in  Grego- 
rovius’s  entertaining  volumes  of  personal  travels  in  Corsica,  — 
the  best  hand-book  which  we  as  yet  possess  for  this  rarely  visited 
island,  which  has  just  been  faithfully  and  elegantly  translated 
and  illustrated  with  notes  by  Mr.  Bussell  Martineau. 

There  are  few  contrasts  more  striking  than  that  which  forces 
itself  on  the  notice  of  the  traveller,  who  is  transported  in  a  few 
hours  from  the  populous  shores  of  Southern  France  to  the  coast 
of  Corsica,  especially  that  of  the  country  di  la  de'  Monti,  the 
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western  and  wilder  half  of  the  island.  At  first  sight,  a  range 
of  dark  and  solemn  mountains,  rising  for  three-fourths  of  the 
year  far  above  the  limit  of  snow,  appears  to  occupy  the  whole 
horizon,  and  leave  no  room  for  cultivation  or  inhabitants. 
Gradually  the  lower  ranges  become  visible ;  vast  land-locked 
basins  appear,  in  which  fleets  might  ride ;  with  shores  of  beau¬ 
tiful  mountain  form,  softening  into  rich  undulations  of  plain  and 
valley ;  but  all  is  desolate :  for  miles  and  miles  of  brown  arid 
looking  coast,  neither  house  nor  tree  seems  visible,  and  the 
scenery  will  remind  him  of  a  Highland  or  Irish  loch,  tinged 
with  the  colouring  of  a  southern  climate.  The  hill  sides  are 
bright  with  every  variety  of  the  Mediterranean  flora  of  the 
waste,  and  the  air  absolutely  heavy  with  its  aromatic  perfume 
(‘  I’odeur  du  sol,’  which  the  home-sick  Napoleon  described  at 
St.  Helena  as  sufiBcient  ‘  pour  faire  reconnaitre,  les  yeux  fermes, 

‘  la  t^rre  foulee  par  les  premiers  pas  de  son  enfance’) — but  the 
hand  of  man  seems  almost  wanting  there.  If  the  visitor  inquires 
the  reason,  he  will  be  vaguely  told  of  want  of  population,  and 
neglect  by  Government;  a  strange  confusion  of  effects  and 
causes,  but  the  only  method  of  accounting  for  the  fact  which 
suits  the  native  philosophy.  By  and  by  he  will  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  few  towns,  with  their  distinct  population  of 
continental  origin ;  with  the  hamlets  embosomed  in  chesnut 
groves,  which  lie  scattered  on  the  mountain  slopes ;  and  with 
the  productive  valleys  occurring  here  and  there  amidst  the 
wilderness  of  ‘  macchie,’  (Frenchified  into  ‘  makis’), — spots  or 
patches  of  green  cistus  and  other  brushwood,  said  to  cover  three- 
fourths  of  the  soil,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  numerous  outlaws 
and  enemies  of  justice.  Further  inland,  he  will  find  mountain 
scenery  on  a  very  grand  scale,  and  all  but  virgin  forests,  often 
many  hours’  journey  in  extent ;  and,  after  crossing  these,  great 
open  plains,  abandoned  to  wild  fowl  and  wild  boars  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  malaria.  The  northern  parts,  indeed,  comprise  one  or 
two  narrow  tracts  of  densely  peopled  country,  where  much  labour 
is  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  orange,  resembling 
the  best  parts  of  the  opj)Osite  coast  of  Italy ;  but  these  are  mere 
exceptions  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  island,  which,  to  judge 
by  the  representations  both  of  casual  tourists  and  familiar 
acquaintances,  is  of  a  singularly  austere  and  even  melancholy 
character. 

As  is  the  country,  so  the  people — simili  a  se  gV  abitator  pro¬ 
duce.  There  is  so  much  of  the  rude  and  primitive  about  them, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  remember  that  their  country  is  one  of  the 
most  anciently  inhabited  jwrtions  of  Europe,  and  that  their 
forefathers  were  those  warlike  savages  whom  the  Carthaginian 
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and  Roman  slave-hunters,  two  thousand  years  ago,  regarded  as 
the  least  profitable  part  of  their  stock ;  because,  like  the  Ebocs 
and  some  other  African  tribes,  they  turned  sullen  in  servitude, 
and  were  always  meditating  suicide  or  revenge.  They  appear 
more  like  some  new  and  half-reclaimed  race,  than  one  with  so 
many  centuries  of  gloomy  history.  That  history  records  a 
perpetual  struggle  against  foreign  oppression ;  ever  renewed, 
ever  approaching  to  success,  and  yet  never  attaining  it.  Car¬ 
thaginians,  Romans,  Saracens,  Pisans,  Genoese,  all  occupied  the 
island  by  turns,  and  none  ever  subdued  it,  or  subjected  it  to 
regular  government. 

The  Genoese  Republic  first  became  nominally  mistress  of 
Corsica  in  1347,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Pisans;  but  sixty 
years  later  she  transferred  its  disturbed  and  much  contested 
dominion  to  a  company  of  merchants  —  the  Bank  of  St. 
George ;  the  first  instance,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  sovereign,  or  quasi-sovereign,  rights  by  a  mercantile 
body.  In  1460,  the  Company,  having  conquered  or  bought 
over  the  Signori,  or  feudal  lords  of  the  soil,  assumed  and  exer¬ 
cised  for  nearly  a  century,  though  with  much  interruption,  the 
form  of  absolute  sovereignty.  In  1553,  Henry  II.  of  France, 
being  engaged  in  war  with  Charles  V.,  bethought  himself  of 
the  possible  importance  of  Corsica  as  a  point  (tappui  for  his 
Mediterranean  expeditions.  The  Marshal  de  Thermes  was  dis¬ 
patched  there  at  the  head  of  an  invading  squadron  and  army, 
but  the  soul  of  the  enterprise  was  Sampiero,  a  Corsican,  of  a 
peasant  family,  of  the  village  of  Bastelica,  who  had  achieved 
great  military  reputation  in  the  French  service,  and  had  sworn 
eternal  hatred  to  Genoa.  They  met  at  first  with  general  suc¬ 
cess,  for  the  name  of  France  was,  and  long  remained,  popular 
with  the  Corsicans;  but  the  Genoese  of  those  days,  under  an 
Andrew  Dona  and  a  Spinola,  were  capable  of  defending  with 
tenacity  their  ancient  possession,  even  against  France  herself, 
and  Corsica  ultimately  fell  back  under  the  company  of  St. 
George.  The  fortunes  of  the  brave  Sampiero,  the  greatest 
military  character  whom  the  island  has  produced ;  his  murder  of 
his  beautiful  wife  Vaunina,  detected  in  political  intrigues  with 
the  Genoese;  his  adventurous  descent,  and  singlehanded,  but 
temporary,  recovery  of  his  island,  and  his  final  ignoble  fall 
in  a  private  vendetta,  are  among  the  traditions  which  the  memory 
of  the  Corsicans  preserves  with  the  greatest  fondness. 

The  wars  of  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  exhausted 
the  island ;  the  chronicler  Filippini  gives  a  dreary  list  of  places 
which  had  become  uninhabited  in  his  time ;  and  the  population 
appears  never  to  have  fully  recovered  itself.  For  the  whole  of 
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the  seventeenth  it  remained  passively  annexed  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Republic,  though  never  really  incorporated  with  them. 
Arrighi  gives  a  list  of  the  successive  decrees  by  which,  in  the 
course  of  that  century,  native  Corsicans  w'ere  rendered  ineligible, 
even  to  the  lowest  civil  oflfices.  Continued  misgovernment  was 
accompanied  by  a  yet  greater  evil  from  without — the  constant 
incursions  of  the  Barbary  pirates,  from  which  the  Genoese  were 
wholly  unable  to  protect  the  disarmed  and  miserable  population. 
Of  all  the  social  calamities  of  modern  historical  times  this  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  forgotten. 
It  is  now  scarcely  realised  in  remembrance,  that  within  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  for  two  centuries  previously, 
the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  were  kept 
in  constant  alarm  by  an  active,  indefatigable  enemy,  half  war¬ 
rior  and  half  robber,  with  whom  there  was  no  truce  or  compact 
possible ;  that  for  years  together  families  went  to  rest  in  exposed 
places  almost  as  unsafe  as  American  villages  on  the  Indian 
border;  that  in  many  towns  there  was  hardly  a  household  of 
repute  which  had  not  to  mourn  the  disappearance  and  presumed 
captivity  of  sons  in  the  galleys,  or  daughters  in  the  harems,  of 
the  dreaded  Barbaresques.  Yet  the  fact  is  known  to  us  still 
better  from  the  popular  fictions  than  the  histories  of  those  times 
— the  romance  writers,  from  Cervantes  and  Lesage  down  to 
Madame  Gomez  and  Mrs.  Radclifie,  found  in  these  corsair 
incursions  a  ready  machinery  for  effecting  the  disappearance  of 
inconvenient  personages,  a  storehouse  of  wonderful  reeognitions 
and  unexpected  returns;  and  no  part  of  their  inventions  was 
more  greedily  devoured  in  their  own  times,  though  none  per¬ 
haps  appears  now  more  insipid  and  unnatui-aL  In  Corsica 
the  traveller  can  even  now  trace  the  results  of  that  long- 
continued  plague.  Population  has  been  driven  even  from  the 
healthy  parts  of  the  coasts,  and  the  hamlets,  closely  packed  for 
self-defence,  stand  high  and  conspicuous  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  in  sight  of  the  little  wateh  towers  on  the  shore,  from 
whieh  the  sentinel  might  easily  notify  the  first  approach  of  the 
sails  of  the  infidel. 

It  was  not  until  about  1730  that  the  Corsieans  recovered 
heart  and  energy  enough  to  resume  their  ancient  attitude  of 
hostility  to  the  Genoese.  Then  began  their  last  and  most 
famous  rebellion  of  forty  years,  which  ended  only  by  the  transfer 
of  the  rights  of  the  Republic  to  France,  and  the  ultimate  sup¬ 
pression  of  Corsican  independence  by  the  latter  power.  It  was 
a  struggle  carried  on  by  the  Genoese  with  a  disregard  of  all  that 
is  ordinarily  deemed  sacred  or  binding,  even  in  the  bitterest 
strife,  which  would  seem  incredible,  were  it  not  that  the  re- 
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peated  and  circumstantial  charges  brought  against  them  on  this 
score  have  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  refuted,  or  even  an¬ 
swered.  Their  successes  were  signalised  by  bloody  military 
executions,  and  more  deliberate  punishments  with  every  refine¬ 
ment  of  torture  ;  their  failures  repaired  by  an  unlimited  recourse 
to  treachery,  bribery,  and  assassination.  The  resistance  of  the 
Corsicans  was  no  doubt  ferocious  as  well  as  obstinate ;  but  its 
worse  characteristics  are  almost  forgotten  in  the  singular  dis¬ 
play  which  they  made  of  unflinching  courage  and  patriotism. 
They  showed  themselves  unconquerable  in  reverses;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  determination  never  to  be  conquered 
was  seconded  by  an  equally  obstinate  determination  to  conquer. 
On  the  contrary,  in  reading  their  history,  we  are  continually 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  while  constantly  on  the  point  of  vic¬ 
tory,  they  never  thoroughly  achieved  it;  that  their  union  or 
their  perseverance  seems  to  have  failed  them  over  and  over  again, 
unexpectedly  and  at  the  critical  moment ;  that  partisanship, 
treachery,  and  Genoese  gold  continually  interfered  at  last  to 
turn  the  current  of  the  most  successful  enterprise.  This  is  a 
phenomenon  equally  remarkable  in  similar  passages  of  history 
elsewhere  ;  the  obstinate  and  yet  never  complete  resistance  of  the 
Highlanders,  for  instance,  and  of  the  Irish,  to  Saxon  supremacy. 
It  was  seized  on  with  characteristic  acuteness  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
when  bent  on  plaguing  Boswell  in  the  height  of  his  Paoli  mania. 

‘  Sir,’  said  he,  ‘  what  is  all  this  rout  about  the  Corsicans  ?  They 
*  ‘  have  been  at  war  with  the  Genoese  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 

‘  and  have  never  yet  taken  their  fortified  towns.  They  might 

*  have  battered  down  their  walls,  and  reduced  them  to  powder  in 

*  twenty  years.  They  might  have  pulled  the  walls  in  pieces,  and 

*  cracked  the  stones  with  their  teeth  in  twenty  years.’  ‘  It  was 

*  in  vain  to  argue  with  him,’  adds  poor  Boswell,  *  upon  the 

*  want  of  artillery ;  he  was  not  to  be  resisted  for  the  moment.’ 
Probably  the  Doctor  was  in  the  right.  Had  the  Corsicans  been 
as  determined  to  conquer  as  they  were  not  to  submit,  a  few  ill- 
constructed  fortifications,  manned  by  cowardly  mercenaries, 
would  not  have  formed,  as  they  always  did,  a  bar  to  the  union 
and  independence  of  the  country. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  influence  of  this  melancholy,  yet 
not  ignoble,  national  history  in  the  strongly  marked  character 
of  the  little  people  with  whom  we  are  now  concerned.  Con¬ 
stant  warfare  made  them  essentially  warlike  —  as  thoroughly 
so  as  the  Highland  clans  or  the  Austrian  ‘  Borderers.’  Every 
village  contributed  its  battalion  to  the  national  force,  and 
every  man  knew  his  post  and  his  duty.  Absence  of  all 
real  government  from  without  made  them  essentially  a  self- 
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governing  people ;  the  necessity  for  mutual  combination,  a 
people  of  strong  family  ties.  The  spirit  of  clanship  overpowered 
almost  all  other  social  sentiments,  because  only  by  close  adhe¬ 
sion  and  mutual  protection  could  men  preserve  themselves  from 
daily  aggression.  But  it  was  not,  as  elsewhere,  a  spirit  of 
feudal  dependence.  The  old  ‘  signori  ’  of  Corsica,  never  very 
prominent  in  its  affairs,  seem  to  have  been  nearly  extirpated 
in  the  earlier  Genoese  wars.  The  numerous  inferior  nobility, 
or  so-called  *  caporali,’  whom  the  Genoese  are  said  to  have 
encouraged  to  the  detriment  of  the  former,  were  but  little  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  commonalty.  Families  of  distinguished 
descent  may  still  be  found,  chiefly  in  the  western  region, 

*  beyond  the  mountains;’  but  few  of  large  possessions,  or 
occupying  the  position  of  the  modern  landed  nobles  of  the 
neighbouring  continent.  Men  were  linked  together,  therefore, 
not  by  the  common  tie  of  subjection  to  a  superior,  but  by  the 
mutual  tie  of  family  or  locality — as  in  those  parts  of  Ireland 
whence  the  old  families  have  been  expelled,  and  where  the  Saxon 
influence  has  never  acquired  strength.  To  this  day,  the  Cor¬ 
sican  peasant,  in  marriage,  pays  more  regard  to  the  name  and 
lineage  of  his  wife,  and  the  number  and  strength  of  her  con¬ 
nexions,  than  either  to  her  person  or  her  fortune  ;  and  to  this 
day  the  landed  families  elude  the  disposition  of  the  French  law 
by  agreements  that  only  one  brother  of  a  family  shall  marry,  and 
the  others  restore  their  portions  at  their  death  to  the  common 
stock.  Hence  the  bloody  ‘  vendetta,’  transmitted  from  one  age 
to  another ;  and  the  scarcely  less  destructive  lawsuits,  which  eat 
into  the  wealth  and  peace  of  generations  of  litigants.  Hence, 
too,  in  great  measure,  the  want  of  population  in  many  parts  ; 
for  so  ingrained  is  the  habit  of  living  close  together  for  mutual 
support,  that  peasant  families  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  move 
down  from  their  crowded  eyry  on  the  cliffs  to  the  spacious 
plains  beneath  them. 

The  social  ideas  of  the  Corsican  stray  but  little  therefore  be¬ 
yond  his  family  and  village ;  but  when  they  do,  it  will  easily  be 
conceived  that  they  are  still  essentially  republican.  The 
nobility,  such  as  it  is,  has  always  been  far  less  distinguished 
from  the  plebeians  than  in  other  Italian  communities.  The 
peasant-born  Sampiero  married  into  the  high-descended  house 
of  Ornano  :  Paoli’s  father  was  roturier,  his  mother  noble ;  and 
there  are,  we  believe,  many  well-known  families,  of  which  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  belong  to  the  one  class  or  the  other. 
In  rural  society  they  mingle  habitually  on  terms  of  equality. 
The  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  noble  houses  in  Cor¬ 
sica  may  sometimes  be  seen  forming  one  of  a  regular  circle  of 
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gossips,  seated  in  his  shoemaker’s  shop,  —  his  custom,  it 
appears,  always  of  an  afternoon.  Simplicity  of  manners  was 
carried  in  the  last  century  to  a  point  of  aftectation,  of  which 
there  remain  some  relics  still.  It  is  recorded  of  Paoli,  that 
■when  he  returned  to  Corsica,  in  1755,  he  found  the  windows 
of  his  paternal  house  glazed, —  a  point  of  civilisation  achieved 
in  his  absence, —  upon  which  he  broke  all  the  panes  with 
his  stick,  declaring  himself  determined  not  to  adopt  luxuries 
unknown  to  his  father :  ‘  and  the  wooden  blinds  are  there,’ 
says  Gregorovius,  ‘  to  testify  to  the  tradition  to  this  day.’ 
On  another  occasion,  however,  the  old  Giacinto  is  reported  to 
have  read  his  son  a  lesson  of  the  same  kind.  The  general,  when 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  wrote  to  his  father  to  send  him  some 
plate  for  his  table.  ‘  Is  old  Soliman  dead  then,  who  used  to 
‘  make  wooden  spoons  and  forks  ?  ’  answered  the  elder  patriot. 

Many  other  military  virtues  have  taken  root  in  Corsica.  The 
peasantry  are  sober,  temperate,  and  continent  in  their  habits: 
little  addicted  to  the  indulgence  of  any  passions,  except  those  of 
the  violent  order ;  an  earnest  and  rather  silent  race,  with  little 
of  the  cheerfulness  of  continental  Italians,  and  none  of  their 
epicureanism  and  buffoonery.  Their  imagination  seems  excited 
only  by  the  terrible  and  the  mournful.  The  national  poetry 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  their  ‘  Voceri  ’  or  *  Lament!,’ 
dirges,  chanted  by  the  females  on  the  decease  of  a  member 
of  the  family ;  and  three-fourths  of  these  are  wails  over  the 
bloody  grave  of  some  one  slain  in  vendetta,  with  promises  of  re¬ 
venge.  Their  women  are  degraded  by  labour  and  hard  usage, 
yet  pass  for  models  of  family  self-devotion ;  and  the  warlike  ' 
annals  of  the  country  are  full  of  their  Spartan  spirit ;  in  the  last 
struggle  with  the  French  they  fought,  not  single  but  in 
whole  troops,  by  the  side  of  their  husbands  and  brothers.  The 
great  and  favourite  vice  of  the  Corsican,  his  revengefulness, 
is  based,  we  are  told,  on  a  perverted  notion  of  natural  justice. 
But  it  is  connected  also  with  a  fearful  tendency  to  over¬ 
mastering  fits  of  anger  and  hate.  These  are  common  to  all 
southern  Italians ;  the  rage  of  the  Roman,  says  Dr.  Newman, 
in  an  apologetic  way,  is  a  kind  of  falling  sickness,  ■which  seizes 
on  him  without  the  action  of  his  will ;  but  the  passion  of  the 
continental  is  but  *  light  straw  on  fire  ’  compared  with  the 
intense  fury  which  calcines  the  stronger  nature  of  the  Corsican. 
Proud,  content  with  little,  and  indolent  as  a  savage  in  his  in¬ 
tervals  of  fierce  action,  he  will  submit,  in  most  parts  of  the 
island,  only  to  the  lightest  agricultural  labour.  That  of  the 
roads  and  public  works,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  the  plain 
country  on  the  eastern  coast,  is  annually  performed  by  a  few 
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thousand  Tuscan  immigrants,  Lucchesi,  as  they  are  popularly 
called,  who  come  over  in  October  and  return  home  in  the  spring, 
and  are  regarded  with  unmeasured  contempt  by  the  islanders. 
Yet  when  opportunity  presents  itself,  as  in  foreign  service,  the 
Corsican  is  remarkable  for  energy  and  activity.  The  great 
name  of  Napoleon  has  so  effaced  all  others,  that  few  are  aware 
how  many  distinguished  men  of  action,  administrators,  diplo¬ 
matists,  and  soldiers,  this  little  spot  has  given  to  Europe  since 
its  conquest  by  France.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the 
ordinary  Corsican  has  but  an  indifferent  character  abroad  :  nor 
is  this  difficult  to  account  for,  —  his  principles,  his  point  of 
honour,  being  all  local,  he  quits  all  recognised  restraint  when  he 
leaves  his  native  village,  and  takes  only  the  worst  half  of  him¬ 
self  into  foreign  parts. 

We  cannot  now  retrace  the  varying  features  of  the  Corsican 
rebellion  against  Genoa  in  the  eighteenth  century,  except  so  far 
as  is  necessary  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  life  of  its  principal 
hero.  In  January,  1735,  a  general  consulta  or  assembly  held 
at  Cortc  placed  their  country  ‘  under  the  protection  of  the  Im- 
‘  maculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,’  and  under  the 
temporal  government  of  a  triumvirate  —  Andrea  Ceccaldi, 
Lodovlco  Giafferi,  and  Giacinto  Paoli.  The  latter  was  a 
landed  proprietor  of  Morosaglia*,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island;  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  a  physician  by  profession, 
and  whose  whole  career  was  that  of  an  enlightened  patriot. 
But  all  the  efforts  of  the  triumvirate  were  unable  to  achieve 
much  success,  until  the  expedition  of  the  famous  adventurer, 
Theodore  Baron  von  Neuhof,  in  1736,  partly  fitted  out  by 
English  sympathisers,  but  chiefly  by  the  funds  of  Dutch  mer¬ 
chants,  on  whom  he  had  strangely  prevailed  to  embark  in  so 
unpromising  a  speculation.  We  must  pass  over  the  history  of 
Theodore,  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Corsica  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  voice  of  the  people,  his  disapi^earance  and  his  two  reap¬ 
pearances,  with  the  final  abandonment  of  his  not  ill-played  part. 
His  character  was  one  of  those  which  irresistibly  captivate  the 


•  There  is  much  confusion  in  the  Corsican  local  nomenclature, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  divisions  of  the  rural  districts,  analogous  to 
that  in  the  northern  counties  of  England  into  hamlets,  townships, 
and  extensive  parishes.  In  Corsica  an  aggregate  of  small  hamlets 
(‘  paesi  ’)  constitutes  generally  the  village  (called  by  the  French 
commune),  and  an  aggregate  of  villages  the  ‘pieve,’  or  parish  (now 
canton).  Pascal  Paoli  was  born  in  the  hamlet  of  La  Stretta,  village 
of  Morosaglia,  and  pieve  of  Rostino,  and  each  is  occasionally  named 
as  his  birthplace. 
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mass  of  mankind ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  persuade  his  volun¬ 
tary  subjects  that  he  was  in  reality  only  a  needy  projector,  and 
not  the  princely  deliverer  whose  triumphant  return  they  long 
continued  to  expect,  even  while  he  was  slowly  dying  on  the 
debtors’  side  of  a  London  gaol.  His  interference,  however,  jj 

while  it  did  good  but  brief  service  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots, 
had  the  effect  of  dividing  them :  Giacinto,  and  other  enlightened 
men  held  aloof  from  him,  and  by  doing  so  lost  much  of  their 
popularity. 

In  1737  France,  under  the  administration  of  Cardinal  Fleury, 
interfered  as  a  mediator,  invoked  by  the  Genoese  Republic.  Her 
interference  was  backed  by  a  force  of  3000  men,  under  the  Comte 
de  Boissieux.  But  there  was  at  this  period  no  fixed  project,  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Government,  to  wrest  the  sovereignty  from 
the  Genoese.  They  required,  on  the  contrary,  unconditional 
submission  to  the  Republic.  Giacinto  Paoli  and  Giafferi,  who 
had  at  first  inclined  to  the  French  side,  now  took  arms  together 
with  the  more  zealous  adherents  of  King  Theodore.  After  a 
short  but  gallant  resistance  to  Marshal  !Maillebois,  the  patriots 
recognised  the  impossibility  of  prolonging  the  struggle.  By 
arrangements  with  the  ^larshal,  twenty-two  of  their  leaders 
went  into  voluntary  exile;  among  these  were  Giafferi  and 
Giacinto  Paoli,  who  took  with  him  his  younger  son  Pasquale,  a 
boy  of  fourteen  (bom  in  1725),  leaving  Clemente,  the  elder,  to 
take  care  of  his  property  and  keep  jdive  the  influence  of  his 
name. 

After  their  departure,  a  still  thicker  darkness  seemed  to  settle 
over  the  fortunes  of  their  unhappy  country.  In  1741  the 
French,  who  had  done  some  good  there,  abandoned  the  island 
through  a  change  of  policy.  The  Genoese  immediately  recom¬ 
menced  the  oppressions  which  the  French  had  abolished,  and 
the  insurrection  broke  out  afresh.  It  was  chequered  by  new 
French  and  Sardinian  temporary  interventions,  but  assumed 
more  and  more  the  character  of  inveterate  hatred  between  the 
two  principals  concerned.  The  next  Corsican  general  was 
Giampetro  Gaffori  of  Corte,  a  man  moulded  in  the  fashion  of 
Plutarch’s  Spartans.  They  still  show  his  house  in  the  old  ‘  Place’ 
of  Corte,  riddled  with  the  shot  fired  at  it  by  the  Genoese 
from  the  cliff-built  citadel  above.  This  house  was  afterwards 
the  residence  of  Carlo  Maria  Buonaparte,  when  Paoli’s  secretary, 
with  his  wife  Letitia,  for  several  months  before  the  birth  of 
their  son  Napoleon.  On  one  occasion  the  garrison  captured 
Gaffori’s  infant  child,  and  suspended  him  out  of  an  embrasure 
overhanging  the  torrent  which  rolls  some  hundred  feet  below 
the  castle  precipice,  exposed  to  the  balls  of  the  assailants. 
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Undismayed,  Gaffori  ordered  the  assault,  captui’ed  the  citadel, 
and  recovered  his  child  unhurt.  He  died  in  1753,  murdered  by 
a  band  of  assassins  hired  by  Genoa,  including  ids  personal 
enemies,  the  Romei  of  Corte  and  his  own  brother  Anton-Fran- 
cesco.  The  latter  was  taken  and  broken  on  the  wheel,  the 
execution  taking  place,  according  to  tradition,  in  a  room  of  the 
castle  of  Corte,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  widow  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  man. 

The  patriots  were  pressed  hard  after  the  death  of  Gaffori,  but 
his  power  was  intrusted  by  the  Consulta  to  a  supreme  magis¬ 
tracy,  composed  of  Clemente  Paoli  and  three  others,  who  in¬ 
augurated  their  government  by  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  civilised  Europe.  ‘We  have  unanimously  sworn  by  the 
‘  living  and  true  God,  Him  to  whom  nothing  is  equal  or  can 
‘  approach,  that  we  will  all  perish  rather  than  open  negotiations, 

*  much  more  rather  than  submit  to  the  Republic.  And  that 
‘  we  may  not  all  become  together  the  victims  of  murder  and 
‘  rapacity,  w’e  will  either  fight  and  conquer  or  die  together  in 
‘  our  despair,  emulating  in  a  general  desolation  that  great  ex- 
‘  ample  which  the  people  of  Saguntum  once  gave  the  world.’ 

Clemente  Paoli  was  a  man  of  singular  and  noble  character. 
His  mind  took  early  a  strong  bias  towards  religious  enthusiasm. 
His  wife  died  young,  leaving  him  an  only  daughter;  he  then 
associated  himself  to  the  Tertiary  Order  of  Franciscans;  lived 
chiefly  at  their  convent  in  his  native  village  Morosaglia ;  passed 
many  hours  together  in  devotional  exercises,  and  indulged  in 
long  retreats  from  the  w'orld.  But  all  his  devotion  did  not 
hinder  him  from  becoming,  in  battle,  the  very  Ajax  of  the 
Corsican  army  —  the  man  whose  extraordinary  personal  courage 
and  daring  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  the  warlike  spirit  of  his 
countrymen,  and  led  them  on  to  the  most  desperate  actions. 
According  to  Boswell’s  quaint  description,  he  ‘  would  fre- 
‘  quently  offer  up  a  prayer  to  heaven  for  the  person  at  whom  he 
‘  was  going  to  fire  ;  saying  he  vras  sorry  to  be  under  the  neces- 
‘  sity  of  depriving  him  of  life,  but  that  he  was  an  enemy  of 
‘  Corsica,  and  Providence  had  sent  him  in  his  way  in  order 

*  that  he  might  be  prevented  from  doing  further  mischief.’  Or, 
as  an  island  poet  has  expressed  the  same  view  of  his  character, 

‘  Quando  1’  immancabile  moschetto 
A1  nemico  drizzava,  in  aria  pia 
Sembiava  che  dicesse :  Iddio  vel  dia !  ’ 

In  after  days,  he  was  in  military  affairs  the  right  arm  of  his 
brother  Pasquale,  whom  he  loved  with  the  most  perfect  devo¬ 
tion.  He  was  thoroughly  disinterested;  not  only  indifferent 
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to  power,  but  almost  to  fame,  and  jealous  only  of  that  of  his 
comrades :  ‘  nec  unquam  per  alios  gesta  avide  intercepit,’  says 
Arrighi,  applying  to  him  Tacitus’s  praise  of  Agricola.  It  was 
w'ith  his  perfect  concurrence,  if  not  on  his  instigation,  that  the 
Supreme  Magistracy,  recognising  the  want  of  a  single  leader, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  impossibility  of  finding  at  home  one 
whom  his  jealous  competitors  would  obey,  determined  on  offer¬ 
ing  the  command  of  the  national  forces  to  his  exiled  brother 
Pasquale. 

Giacinto  Paoli  had  betaken  himself  to  Naples  in  his  banish¬ 
ment,  where  King  Charles  the  Third  made  him  colonel  of  a 
Corsican  regiment  in  his  service.  Thus  placed  in  a  secure  and 
honourable  position,  the  banished  leader  Avas  able  to  devote 
himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  education  of  his  younger 
son.  Pascal  completed  his  studies  under’the  care  of  Genovesi, 
then  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  who  is  said  (according  to  the 
common  story  on  such  occasions)  to  have  prophesied  the  future 
greatness  of  his  pupil.  In  those  unsuspicious  times,  when 
kings  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  afraid  of  socialist  novelties, 
great  freedom  of  speculation  prevailed  in  places  where  it  might 
least  have  been  expected ;  and  Naples  —  ‘  ou  diable  la  philoso- 
‘  phie  ne  va-t’elle  pas  se  nicher  ’  —  was  the  seat  of  a  school  of 
economists  in  politics  and  latitudinarians  in  religion  ;  comprising 
men  such  as  Vico,  Galiani,  Filangieri.  Such  was  the  class  of  minds 
from  which  that  of  Paoli  derived  its  early  nourishment.  He  be¬ 
came,  and  remained,  a  specimen,  and  an  admirable  one,  of  the 
statesmen-philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century :  of  the  class 
to  which  Pombal,  Turgot,  Ganganelli,  Joseph  II.,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  belonged — men  whose  date  is  now  past,  but  who  effected 
probably  a  greater  amount  of  good  to  humanity  than  any  other 
‘  clique’  Avhom  history  has  recorded.  Gregorovius,  in  describing 
a  portrait  of  Paoli,  has  noticed  the  apparent  personal  resem¬ 
blance  of  so  many  of  the  great  men  of  this  school ;  similarity  of 
costume  may  possibly  have  aided  or  excited  the  fancy ;  but 
there  is  certainly  something  in  the  broad  clear  forehead,  the 
expression  of  gentleness  in  the  eye  combined  with  the  reso¬ 
lution  indiciAted  by  the  lips,  which  speaks  of  a  brotherhood, 
even  of  physiognomy,  established  by  common  education  and 
thought  among  children  of  widely  different  races.  While  thus 
prepared  for  civil  affairs,  Pascal  obtained  his  military  education 
in  the  Neapolitan  service,  and  especially  in  some  campaigns 
against  the  bandit* insurgents  of  Calabria.  But  neither  father 
nor  son  ever  lost  the  ‘  unconquerable  hope  ’  of  the  liberation  of 
their  island,  and  they  maintained  a  constant  correspondence 
with  the  patriot  l.'aders. 

VOL.  ci.  xo.  ccvi.  H  n 
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Pascal  Paoli  landed  in  Corsica,  in  April,  1755,  preceded  by- 
great  anticipations,  which  his  singular  personal  advantages,  his 
bearing,  eloquence,  and  consummate  judgment,  more  than  satis¬ 
fied.  ‘  II  combattait  et  gouvernait,’  said  Napoleon,  ‘  avec  une 

*  sagacite,  un  tact,  que  je  n’ai  vfi  qu’a  lui ;  ’  and  he  soon  con¬ 
verted  the  popular  feeling  in  his  favour  into  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  attachment.  Nevertheless,  his  first  military 
enterprises  were  not  very  successful.  It  was  only  slowly,  and 
with  alternations  of  defeat  and  success,  that  he  drove  back 
the  Genoese  behind  the  walls  of  Bastia  and  Calvi,  from  which 
he  was  never  able  to  ex])el  them.  At  first,  he  appeared  anxious 
to  share  the  military  chieftainship  with  one  Emmanuel  Matra, 
a  popular  leader  of  considerable  Influence;  but  the  suspicion 
of  Genoese  influence  under  which  the  latter  lay,  prevented 
the  arrangement  from  taking  efteet.  The  Matras  fled  the 
island,  but  returned  in  1756,  threw  off  the  mask,  and  raised 
a  military  insurrection  which  brought  the  General  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  At  Bozio,  Pascal  had  to  throw  himself  into  a  con¬ 
vent  with  fifty  resolute  supporters,  and  defend  himself  against 
a  very  superior  force.  Thomas  Cervoni,  another  popular  leader 
(father  of  the  well-known  French  General)  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  with  an  armed  force ;  but  he  had  conceived  some 
personal  offence  against  Paoli,  and  stood  by  in  sullen  neutra¬ 
lity.  His  mother  urged  him  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of 
the  patriots.  ‘  But  my  insult,’  murmured  Cervoni.  ‘  What 

*  matters  your  insult,  when  the  freedom  of  Corsica  is  at  stake  ? 
‘  Forward  !  or  I  will  curse  the  blood  and  the  milk  which  I  gave 
‘  you.’  Cervoni  obeyed,  and  attacked  ISIatra,  who  was  slain  on 
the  field,  and  the  insurrection  quelled  at  once.  Other  partial 
risings  were  overcome,  and  by  the  end  of  1756  the  ‘  General’ 
(to  which  title,  with  powers  of  a  dictatorial  kind,  he  had  been 
raised  by  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Magistracy,  confirmed  by  a 
‘  Consuita  ’),  was  completely  master  of  the  island,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  fortified  Genoese  posts. 

The  period  of  his  government  is  comprised  in  twelve  years 
(1756 — 1768),  and,  by  those  who  will  be  content  to  forget  the 
extreme  smallness  of  the  scene  for  the  greatness  of  the  dramatic 
interest,  it  may  be  truly  deemed  a  most  remarkable  one.  In 
reading  of  it  we  are  tempted, — like  Paoli’s  own  contemporaries, 
as  they  watched  the  experiment  with  strong  sympathy,  from 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  even  the  remotest  North,  —  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  little  spot  occupied  on  the  map  by  Corsica, 
with  its  barren  mountains  and  indigent  population,  and  dream 
of  an  Oceana  or  an  Utopia,  with  an  ideal  patriot-monarch  and 
model  institutions.  But,  apart  from  all  the  aid  of  imagination. 
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a  mere  catalogue  of  what  was  achieved  and  projected  by  Paoli, 
is  sufficient  to  show  not  only  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  ideas, 
hut  his  real  and  very  remarkable  administrative  abilities. 

Of  his  ‘constitution’  for  Corsica  it  was  the  fashion  to  think 
much,  in  the  simple  times  when  people  believed  in  constitutions. 
Few  would  take  the  same  interest  in  it  now.  Its  best  point 
would  seem  to  be,  that  it  was  strictly  based  on  the  national 
predilections  for  local  as  •well  as  general  self-government ; 

‘  framed,’  says  Gregorovius,  *  on  the  model  of  the  existing 
‘  franchises  of  the  “  Terra  del  Commune^  the  most  Republican 
‘  part  of  the  island.’  But  Arrighi,  himself  a  Corsican,  finds 
fault  with  it  on  the  contrary,  as  representing  nothing  national, 
and  being  purely  a  philosophic  creation.  It  was  based  on  that 
principle  of  double  election  which  characterised  the  medieval 
republics  of  Italy — the  only  models  well-known  to  an  Italian. 
The  ‘Consulta’  was  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  with  the 
addition  of  special  deputies  of  the  clergy,  and  certain  public 
officers.  The  Consulta  elected  annually  out  of  itself  the 
Supreme  Council  (also  termed  I  Nove,  the  Nine  Men,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  nine  provinces),  and,  biennially,  the  five  Syndics 
or  Five  Men,  with  a  kind  of  censorial  authority.  The  Consulta 
likewise  elected  the  ‘General,’  who  held  office  for  life;  he  was 
the  head  of  the  executive,  but  in  some  respects  controlled  by 
the  Syndics.  Here  we  tnice  the  notion,  which  appears  also  in 
sundry  of  the  constitutions  spun  out  of  Abbe  Sieyes’  fertile 
brain,  of  establishing  a  kind  of  balance  of  power  by  rendering 
the  legislature  temporary  and  the  executive  perpetual,  though 
both  chosen  by  the  same  constituency ;  a  scheme  which  could 
only  end,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  jiolitical  affairs, 
in  the  instant  or  gradual  absorption  of  one  of  the  two  powers 
by  the  other.  These  institutions,  however,  never  underwent 
any  real  trial.  So  long  as  Paoli  remained  in  the  island,  he  was 
the  State ;  and  this  from  no  usurpation  on  his  ])art,  but  from  the 
people’s  attachment  and  sense  of  necessity.  His  influence  over 
his  countrymen,  said  Napoleon,  was  unlimited. 

Was  he  ever  tempted  by  ambition  to  convert  this  position  of 
voluntary  supremacy  into  that  of  a  sovereign  ?  The  simplicity 
and  straightforwardness  of  his  character  repel  the  supposition. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  charge  which  has  been  constantly  brought 
against  him  by  hostile  French  writers.  On  one  occasion — so 
runs  the  island  tradition — the  Supreme  Council,  assembled  at 
Corte,  and  waiting  for  the  General,  were  startled  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  curtain  from  before  a  recess,  in  which  was  placed  a 
chair  of  novel  shape  and  dimensions,  covered  with  crimson 
velvet ;  and  the  General  presently  appeared,  as  if  expecting  a 
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courteous  invitation  to  seat  himself  upon  it.  The  blood  of 
republican  Corsica  mounted  at  the  sight.  The  Nine  Men  drew 
back,  disconcerted ;  and  Paoli,  recognising  the  failure  of  his 
attempt,  turned  it  off,  and  did  not  again  renew  it.  But  this  is 
probably  a  distorted  story,  originating  in  a  mere  suspicion  en¬ 
tertained  by  jealous  observers  from  some  innocent  circumstance. 

The  remainder  of  Paoli’s  efforts  at  legislation,  and  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  better  system  of  jurisprudence,  we  must  pass 
over,  as  not  possessing  sufKcient  interest  for  readers  of  our  time. 
If  it  be  true  that  he  succeeded  in  all  but  extinguishing,  for  the 
time  of  his  government,  the  master-passion  of  the  Corsicans  — 
the  propensity  to  family  quarrels  and  revenge,  —  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  the  vendetta  disgraceful,  and  planting  the 
colonna  infame  over  the  graves  of  assassins, —  this  proves  how 
far  more  the  moral  influence  of  one  noble  character  could  effect, 
when  seconded  by  a  corresjx)nding  exaltation  in  the  national 
spirit,  than  successive  governments  have  done  by  means  of 
penalties  and  dlsarmings.* 

*  The  Corsican  propensity  to  private  revenge  has  formed  a  marked 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  people  ever  since  they  were  first 
described.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Abbate  Filippini  deplored 
tlie  introduction  of  those  accursed  machines,  wheel-lock  muskets, 
which  had  added  so  much  of  deadliness  to  his  countrymen’s  quarrels. 
The  Abbate  had  personal  reason  to  deprecate  them,  if  the  Corsican 
tradition  be  true,  that  he  used  to  compose  his  quaint  ‘  History  ’  in 
his  vineyard  at  Vescovato,  sitting  in  a  corner  between  two  walls 
lest  he  should  be  shot  from  behind.  In  our  days  the  ‘  vendetta’  has 
been  used  as  a  material  for  literary  romance,  until  matter-of-fact 
people  have  begun  to  doubt  its  real  existence.  Unfortunately  there 
is  too  much  evidence  of  the  affirmative.  In  a  country  where  crime 
against  property  is  very  rare,  life  is  to  this  day  fearfully  unsafe.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  latest  details,  given  by  competent  authori¬ 
ties.  Ninety-nine  murders  w'ere  committed  in  the  first  seven  months 
of  185 1.  (  Grpfforovins.)  Two  hundred  and  tw'enty-five  condemnations 
par  contumace  were  on  record  in  1852 :  the  subjects  of  tliera  were 
mostly  living  as  bandits  in  the  mountains,  where  some  have  been 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  keeping  the  witnesses  against  them, 
and  the  officers  of  justice,  in  perpetual  fear.  No  ‘benefit  of  clergy  ’ 
is  recognised.  Vignale,  the  priest  who  received  the  dying  confession 
of  Napoleon,  was  murdered  by  persons  to  whom  he  had  lent  money — 
the  produce  of  an  imperial  legacy — on  usury.  In  1850  the  curate  of 
Venzolasca  was  shot  in  a  private  feud  as  he  was  leaving  tlie  altar. 
He  who  has  enemies  of  this  description  to  fear  shuts  himself  up  in 
his  house,  stops  up  the  windows,  and  fortifies  it  as  well  as  he  can, 
and  never  leaves  it  except  armed  and  in  company  :  but  Gregorovius 
heard  of  instances  where  men  thus  circumstanced  had  not  ventured 
out  of  doors  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  old  point  of  honour. 
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One  of  the  first  of  Paoli’s  undertakings  was  to  establish  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  island  on  a  new  footing.  The  Church 
of  Corsica  was  nominally  governed  by  four  bishops,  Genoese 
absentees,  living  on  the  Continent,  and  drawing  a  revenue  of 
80,000  livres  from  the  island.  Paoli  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  Clement  XIII.  a  ‘  Visitatore  Apostolico,’  the  Bishop  of 
Segni,  to  reside  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  episcopate ;  and 
thus  fortified,  he  proceeded  with  little  ceremony  to  appropriate 
the  revenues  of  the  old  bishoprics  to  sundry  temporal  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  Of  course  the  Genoese  party  anathe¬ 
matised  the  sacrilege  ;  but  with  the  Pope  as  well  as  the  people 
on  his  side,  he  couhl  afford  to  disregard  their  denunciations.  It 
is,  indeed,  observable,  that  although  the  Corsican  is  religious  in 
his  way,  much  addicted  to  observances,  and  especially  fond  of 
those  church  fetes  and  ceremonies  which  form  the  only  epochs 
of  his  uneventful  life,  he  seems  to  be  very  little  under  sacerdotal 
influence  in  temporal  matters.  Neither  in  the  long  wars  of  in¬ 
dependence,  nor  in  the  dissensions  which  followed  the  French 
Revolution,  do  we  find  the  priests  forming  or  directing  any 
party ;  a  singular  circumstance  in  the  history  of  a  people  of 
Italian  race. 

Paoli  was,  however,  himself — whatever  might  have  been 
conjectured  from  his  education — sincerely  and  unaffectedly 
religious.  His  was  one  of  those  happy  and  most  unusual 
natures  which  could  embrace  all  that  was  good  in  the  latitudi- 
nnrian  tendency  of  his  age,  its  large  philanthropy,  its  exalted 
views  of  human  nature,  its  liberal  politics,  its  aversion  for  all 
bigoted  exclusiveness,  religious  or  civil,  and  yet  remain  attached 
to  the  creed  of  his  fathers,  without  perplexing  his  mind  with 
too  anxious  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  old  faith  with  the  new 
philosophy.  All  his  recorded  conversations  bear  ample  testi¬ 
mony  to  this  j)oint  of  character.  Even  in  his  short  career  of 
chieftainship,  he  contrived  to  snatch  weeks  and  months  from 
his  absorbing  occupations,  to  spend  them  in  devotional  ‘  re- 
‘  treat  ’  Avith  his  brother  Clement,  in  the  convent  of  Moro- 
saglia.  He  encouraged,  too,  the  pious  zeal  of  his  men,  Avhich 

whicli  imposes  the  duty  of  revenge,  still  subsists  in  all  its  force :  it 
is  a  common  saying,  that  he  who  has  received  an  insult  has  his  choice 
between  the  three  S, — Schioppetto,  Stiletto,  Strada ;  in  other  words, 
he  must  either  kill  his  enemy  or  fly  the  country.  The  French 
Government  resorted  once  more,  in  1853,  (the  experiment  had 
been  often  tried  before,)  to  a  general  and  rigorous  disarming  of  the 
population.  Notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  unfortunate  sports¬ 
men,  the  measure  seems  to  be  even  popular  among  the  better  orders  of 
the  peasantry. 
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he  believed  calculated  to  enhance  their  value  as  soldiers.  Some 
French  officers  were  rallying  the  two  brothers  on  the  very  un¬ 
soldierlike  practice  of  their  troops,  in  halting  at  the  door  of 
every  chaijel  where  mass  was  performing.  ‘  So  much  the  better,’ 
said  Clement.  ‘  They  who  fear  God  will  never  fear  death.’ 
The  priests  w'ere  generally  ardent  patriots.  ‘  The  convents,’ 
said  Paoli,  ‘  were  our  places  of  meeting;  the  monks  our  hos- 
‘  pital  attendants.’  An  Abbe  jMariani  was  once  inciting  the 
people  by  a  warlike  oration.  ‘  Where  did  your  reverence 
‘  learn  to  preach  fighting?’  asked  a  Genoese  partisan.  ‘  In  the 
‘  books  of  the  Maccabees,’  replied  the  ecclesiastic.  The  last 
leader  who  held  out  in  arms  against  France  was  a  certain  curate 
of  Guagno,  known  by  the  bandit  name  of  II  Circinello.  He 
was  tracked  by  the  gendarmes  from  one  hiding-place  to  another, 
and  found  at  last  in  a  cavern  dead  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 

Few  of  Paoli’s  good  deeds  are  still  so  affectionately  re- 
meml)ered  as  his  patient  exertions  in  the  cause  of  education. 
The  University  of  Corte,  which  he  founded,  and  on  which  he 
rested  his  hopes  of  the  regeneration  of  his  country,  perished 
with  the  loss  of  independence.  He  left  on  his  death-bed 
a  legacy  —  the  savings  of  some  years — to  re-establish  it; 
and  a  promising  college  was  founded  on  this  capital  in  1836, 
though  little  favoured  by  the  French,  from  the  memories  of 
independence  which  it  suggests.  This,  and  a  high  school  at 
!Morosaglia,  founded  equally  at  his  expense,  and  now  containing 
200  scholars,  were  long  his  only,  and  are  now  his  fittest, 
monuments. 

In  military  affairs,  Paoli  had  the  good  sense  to  let  w'ell  alone. 
Though  himself  a  regularly  trained  soldier,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  a  standing  army  was  utterly  unsuited  to  the  wants  and 
habits  of  Corsica.  It  had  the  bravest  militia  in  the  world  — 
comjwsed  of  men  who  had  defeated  innumerable  times  the 
mercenaries  of  Genoa — who  with  a  few'  battalions  had  annihi¬ 
lated  an  army  of  German  soldiers  in  1732,  at  Calenzana, — w'lio 
had  only  yielded  their  ground  foot  by  foot  to  the  Frenchmen 
of  Boissieux  and  Maillebois.  He  left  its  organisation  un¬ 
touched;  adding  only  a  few  hundred  Swiss,  and  other  mer¬ 
cenaries,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  artillery  corps.  He  had  also 
his  own  body  guard  of  stout  mountaineers ;  not  to  mention 
the  five  or  six  Corsican  dogs,  his  constant  companions,  of  which 
Boswell  speaks.  Strangely  enough,  some  Corsican  writers  have 
chosen  to  disbelieve  the  story  of  these  j)recautions  of  their  hero, 
apparently  regarding  it  as  Injurious  to  the  national  honour. 
But  had  not  the  idol  of  his  countrymen — Sampiero  Corso,  the 
Corsican,  as  he  is  called  among  them  par  excellence — fallen  by 
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the  hand  of  his  own  kinsmen  the  Ornanos  ?  and  Gaffori  by  that 
of  his  brother  ?  And  the  life  of  Paoli  was  exposed  often  enough 
to  similar  dangers,  both  from  the  Genoese  and  from  hostile 
countrymen. 

Much  has  been  written  for  and  against  Paoli  in  his  own 
country,  but  very  little  respecting  his  personal  habits  and  cha¬ 
racter:  the  Corsicans  are  little  addicted  to  memoir  writing,  or 
‘  anthropology  ’  in  any  shape ;  and  his  continental  historians 
have  found  themselves  reduced  to  draw  largely  on  a  well-known 
English  book  of  gossip,  James  Boswell’s  ‘  Visit  to  Corsica.’ 
The  young  Scotch  advocate  made  his  pilgrimage  there  in  1764, 
partly  moved  thereto  by  juvenile  sympathy  with  a  people  strug¬ 
gling  for  freedom,  partly  by  the  lion-hunting  propensity  which 
afterwards  attached  him  to  the  skirts  of  Samuel  Johnson.  The 
chief  interest  of  this  little  book  has  now  passed  away,  except  for 
those  who  are  curious  in  Corsican  affairs :  yet  it  is  amusing 
enough  in  other  respects,  as  displaying  the  unique  oddities  of  the 
writer’s  own  character.  The  reader  will  smile  over  his  anxieties 
before  embarking  for  these  savage  parts, — his  fears  of  Corsican 
muskets,  and  still  greater  apprehension  of  the  stern  moral  supre¬ 
macy  of  Corsican  heroes, — his  sinkings  of  heart  at  the  sense  of 
his  own  deficiencies : — ‘  I  felt  how  small  were  my  abilities,  and 
‘  how  little  I  knew.  Ambitious  to  be  the  companion  of  Paoli,  and 
‘  to  understand  a  country  and  people  which  roused  me  so  much, 

*  I  wished  to  be  a  Sir  James  Macdonald !  ’  He  feelingly  de¬ 
scribes  the  renewal  of  his  misgivings  on  approaching  the  [pre¬ 
sence  of  the  great  man  at  Sollacaro,  lest  he  ‘  should  not  be  able 
‘  to  give  a  proper  account  w'hy  he  had  presumed  to  trouble  him 

*  with  a  visit,  and  should  sink  to  nothing  before  him !  ’  He 
almost  makes  us  partake  his  reassurance  on  finding  an  agreeable 
man  of  the  world,  when  he  seems  to  have  expected  something 
between  a  classical  hero  and  a  brigand  ;  his  ‘  elation  of  mind  in 
‘  seeing  Paoli  delighted  with  the  sayings  of  Mr.  Johnson,’  and 
his  still  greater  elation  as  one  familiarity  succeeds  another,  and 
he  finds  himself  at  last  promoted,  like  an  Eastern  favourite,  to 
‘  ride  out  on  Paoli’s  own  horse,  with  rich  furniture  of  crimson 
‘  velvet,  with  broad  gold  lace,  and  my  guard  marching  along 
‘  with  me.’  ‘  The  true  title  of  this  part  of  Boswell’s  work,’  said 
sarcastic  Gray,  ‘  is  a  dialogue  between  a  Green  Goose  and  a  hero. 
But  ’  (he  adds)  ‘  it  proves  what  I  have  always  maintained — that 
‘  any  fool  may  write  a  most  valuable  book  by  chance,  if  he  will 

only  tell  us  what  he  heard  and  saw  with  veracity.’  Many 
whom  the  world  calls  fools  certainly  might,  and  many  wise  men 
could  not ;  Gray  himself,  had  he  repeated  religiously  all  he  had 
heard  and  seen,  would  never  have  approached  to  the  excellence 
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of  Boswell,  for  the  simple  reason  that  his  ears  and  eyes  were 
never  a  tenth  part  so  wide  open.  It  is  from  Boswell,  almost 
exclusively,  that  we  learn  what  Paoli  was  in  his  personal  habits, 
such  as  we  have  above  described  them ;  that  we  learn  also  his 
social  qualities, — his  enthusiastic  turn  of  feeling  combined  with 
coolness  of  judgment, — his  passion  for  fame  and  a  noble  popu¬ 
larity, — his  fondness  for  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  the  other  classical 
chroniclers  of  great  exploits,  and  great  men, — his  discursive,  elo¬ 
quent  conversation  on  matters  of  general  interest, — his  physical 
and  mental  restlessness, — ‘  I  can  scarcely  write  ten  minutes  to- 
*  gether  on  one  subject,’  he  used  to  say ;  ‘  la  testa  mi  rompe,' — 
points  in  many  of  which  the  reader  will  trace  a  resemblance  to 
ids  great  countryman  Napoleon,  though  no  two  natures  could 
be  fundamental!}’  more  different.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to 
deal  all  his  life  with  hard  matters  of  fact,  his  mind  never  lost 
a  certain  tinge  of  romance  which  commonly  dies  out  in 
youth.  All  mountaineers  are  superstitious ;  the  Corsicans  as 
much  as  any ;  their  solitary  valleys  are  full  of  visions,  and 
omens,  and  seers,  and  ‘  airy  tongues,  that  syllable  men’s  names.’ 
The  dead  assemble  at  midnight,  so  we  are  told,  under  the 
windows  of  those  soon  to  join  them,  in  the  spectral  habit  of  the 
Frati  della  Miscricordia,  and  "o  through  the  mimic  show  of 
raising  and  carrying  a  bier.  They  W’ill  also  call  the  living  by 
name  ;  but  these  dare  not  answer,  for  w’ hoe ver  answers  is  doomed 
to  speedy  death.  Paoli,  too,  had  his  visions  ;  the  belief  in  his 
powei*s  of  second  sight  was  generally  spread,  we  are  told,  through 
the  island.  ‘  I  can  give  no  clear  explanation  of  this,’  he  said: 

‘  I  only  tell  you  facts.  Sometimes  I  have  been  mistaken,  but 
‘  in  general  these  visions  have  proved  true.  I  cannot  say  w’hat 
‘  may  be  the  agency  of  invisible  spirits.  They  must  certainly 
‘  know  more  than  we  do :  and  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  sup- 
‘  posing  that  God  should  permit  them  to  communicate  their 
‘  knowledge  to  us.’  His  whole  character,  and  that  of  his  age, 
in  which  such  pretensions  w’ere  much  more  likely  in  the  long 
run  to  produce  ridicule  than  respect,  forbid  the  supposition  of 
deceit.  His  visions,  however,  seem  to  have  furnished  a  text 
for  his  enemies,  when  in  later  times  he  fell  out  with  the  Jacobins. 
Marat  in  one  of  his  denunciations  calls  him  a  ‘  vil  intrigant 
‘  qui  se  fit  sorcier  pour  tromper  le  peuple.’ 

Paoli  never  married.  *  I  have  not  the  conjugal  virtues,’  he 
said  to  Boswell,  doing  himself  injustice  if  he  spoke  seriously,  for 
his  strong  family  affections  and  the  simj)Hcity  of  his  life  are 
presumptive  evidence  to  the  contrar}’.  Nothing  would  tempt 
him  to  marry,  he  told  the  same  visitor,  unless  he  could  find 
a  woman  who  should  bring  him  an  immense  dowry,  with  which 
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he  might  assist  his  country  —  a  sentiment  which  scandalises 
Herr  Klose  as  mercenary.  But  Paoli,  though  with .  little 
opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  female  society,  found  his 
Egeria  in  the  Countess  Maria  Kivarola,  a  virtuous  lady  of 
good  birth,  attached  to  some  religious  order ;  his  corresiMjndence 
with  La  Signora  Monaca  is  preserved,  but  it  all  turns  on  poli¬ 
tical  affairs. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  a  few  more  of  the  achievements  of 
Paoii’s  brief  administration,  if  only  to  show  the  extraordinary 
resources  of  the  man.  He  established  the  first  printing  press  in 
Corsica,  and  brought  out  the  first  newspaper.  He  created  a 
maritime  force,  and  ‘  annexed  ’  the  rocky  islet  of  Capraia,  where 
the  Genoese  had  established  a  post  which  annoyed  the  country. 
He  founded  a  town  at  Isola  liossa,  perceiving  the  advantages 
of  its  port,  and  wishing  to  establish  a  rival  to  the  city  of  Calvi, 
always  faithful  to  the  Genoese — ‘civitas  Calvi  semper  fidelis.’ 
His  sagacity  has  been  proved  by  the  event ;  for  Isola  liossa  is  a 
flourishing  place — unlike  most  towns  built  for  a  purpose  —  and 
Calvi  has  declined.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  schemes  of 
such  com})arative  greatness  could  liave  been  conceived  or  exe¬ 
cuted  amidst  constant  guerilla  warfare,  with  a  population  of 
100,000,  and  a  revenue  of  40,000/.  a-year.  It  is  true  that 
Paoli  received  some  succours — we  know  not  how  considerable — 
from  English  and  other  foreign  sympathisers.  His  enemies  have 
indeed  accused  him  of  tampering  with  the  currency,  and  that  to 
the  profit  of  some  members  of  his  family.  The  flourishing  con¬ 
dition  of  his  commonwealth,  and  his  own  honourable  poverty, 
are  answers  enough  to  all  serious  imputations. 

Boswell  returned  from  Corsica  in  the  autumn  of  1765,  to  stir 
up  English  sympathies,  already  sufficiently  eager  in  favour  of 
his  hero,  to  enjoy  the  honours  which  belong  in  London  society 
to  him  who  has  seen  and  conversed  with  a  foreign  lion  in  his 
den,  and  to  lie  a  ribbon  inscribed  with  ‘  Corsica  Boswell  ’  round 
his  hat  at  the  Stratford  Jubilee.  He  left  Paoli  at  the  height  of 
his  fortunes ;  their  great  and  fatal  reverse  was  already  impending. 
Even  before  the  peace  of  1763  the  Due  de  Choiseul  seems  to 
have  entertained  the  ancient  French  hankering  after  dominion 
over  Corsica.  He  cherished  it  the  more  as  a  means  of  repaying 
his  own  pride,  and  that  of  the  nation,  for  the  humiliation  of 
that  peace.  His  envoy,  the  Duke  de  Nivernois,  obtained  from 
the  English  Government  the  issue  of  a  proclamation  forbidding 
intercourse  with  ‘the  Corsican  rebels.’  In  August  1764  was 
signed  the  treaty  of  Compiegne  between  France  and  Genoa,  by 
which  France  engaged  herself,  in  consideration  of  an  acquittance 
for  certain  sums  due  to  the  Republic,  to  hold  the  fortified  places 
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of  Corsica  for  four  years,  but  distinctly  refused  to  carry  on  the 
Republic’s  war  with  the  natives.  At  the  very  same  time, 
Choiseul,  it  has  since  appeared,  was  in  correspondenee  with 
Paoli  himself  on  a  proposition  for  making  the  French  King 
protector  of  the  new  Corsican  commonwealth,  "Whatever  doubts 
Paoli  may  in  his  heart  have  entertained  of  the  sincerity  of 
purpose  with  which  the  French  battalions  were  posted  in  the 
fortresses  of  his  country,  he  preferred  —  indeed,  he  could  not 
well  have  done  otherwise  — to  regard  them  as  friends.  A  period 
of  long  and  anxious  negotiations  followed.  It  was  not  until 
conviction  stared  them  in  the  face  that  the  patriots  would 
admit  the  fatal  truth,  that  the  Island  was  sold  by  Genoa  to 
France.  Regiment  after  regiment  landed  from  Toulon,  and  on 
their  arrival  the  Genoese  functionaries  left  the  island  ;  the  flag 
of  France  was  planted  at  Ajaccio  and  elsewhere;  the  surrender 
by  the  Republic  of  her  fatal  and  inglorious  dominion  was  con¬ 
summated  on  the  15th  of  May,  1768,  by  a  treaty  which  was  for 
some  time  kept  secret  from  Paoli  himself. 

The  General  appealed  to  his  countrymen,  and  the  Consulta 
unanimously  supported  him  in  the  desperate  resolution  of  making 
armed  resistance  to  the  greatest  of  European  powers.  He  has 
been  censured  for  not  abandoning  the  cause  of  independence 
when  it  could  only  be  maintained  by  so  hopeless  a  course.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  when  a  brave  man  will  abandon  a  cause  as 
desperate  in  which  he  has  once  determinately  embarked : 

‘  Che  spesso,  ov’  i  rimedj  sono  scarsi, 

Fu  a  molti  salute  il  disperarsi.’ 

But  the  Corsican  leader  had  strong  reasons  for  hoping  a  turn 
of  fortune  if  he  could  prolong  the  struggle  for  awhile ;  and 
these  arose  partly  from  abroad,  and  partly  from  certain  features 
in  the  affairs  of  France  herself. 

In  France  the  position  of  Choiseul  was  anything  but  a  secure 
one.  The  aggression  on  Corsica  was  little  gratifying  to  the 
national  pride.  It  furnished  a  handle  for  the  minister’s  nume¬ 
rous  enemies.  The  philosophic  clique  in  particular  had  taken 
Choiseul  in  aversion,  and  Corsica  under  their  especial  pro¬ 
tection.  Rousseau  had  extolled  the  new  constitution  and  law¬ 
giver  in  the  highest  language,  in  his  ‘  Contrat  Social.’  ‘  J’ai 
‘  le  pressentiment,’  he  had  said,  ‘  que  cette  petite  ile  etonnera 
‘  un  jour  I’Europe :  ’  w'onls  which,  in  days  long  after,  when  the 
name  of  Corsica  had,  indeed,  become  of  mighty  omen,  were 
quoted  as  oracular; 

‘  For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  came, 

As  from  the  Pythian  prophetess  of  yore, 

I  Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  flame.’ 
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Profiting  by  the  opening  thus  afforded  him,  Paoli  had  thought  it 
worth  while  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  so  influential  a 
personage,  and  offered  him  a  refuge  in  his  island  from  his  real 
or  imaginary  persecutions.  The  philosopher  had  too  much 
method  in  his  madness  to  accept  so  uncomfortable  a  proposal ; 
but  he  declined  it  in  terms  still  more  high-flown  than  his  original 
praise.  But  there  were  not  wanting  soberer  counsellors  than  the 
philosophers,  who  urged  on  Louis  XV.  solid  objections  to  his 
})roposed  conquest  —  objections  which  eighty  years  have  con¬ 
firmed  ;  the  nullity  of  its  supposed  advantages  as  an  advanced 
post  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  very  limited  fertility  of  the 
island,  and  its  want  of  mineral  wealth,  Avhich  would  render  it  (as 
in  truth  it  has  been)  a  constant  burden  to  the  finances  of  France ; 
the  impossibility  of  really  incorporating  the  Corsicans  into  the 
nation  —  and  to  this  day  they  are  Frenchmen  by  political  con¬ 
nection  only,  Italians  by  blood,  and  simply  Corsicans  by  choice ; 

‘  hanno  bel  dire  i  Francesi,  ma  Corsica  e  Italia.'  The  few  French 
employes  and  other  residents  still  call  themselves  ‘  the  colony.’ 
These  considerations  so  wrought  on  a  mind  much  less  wanting 
in  sagacity  than  in  energy,  that  Louis  is  said  to  have  been  on 
the  point  of  recalling  his  troops ;  but  the  stronger  will  of  his 
minister  prevailed.  11  y  allait  de  son  honneur.  And  thus  Corsica 
fell,  to  gratify  the  obstinacy  of  a  declining  statesman.  Could 
she  have  prolonged  the  struggle  another  year,  she  might  have 
had  the  honour  of  being  rescued  by  ^ladame  du  Barry. 

AV'ith  respect  to  foreign  powers,  those  habitually  influenced 
by  jealousy  of  French  aggrandisement  were  by  no  means  likely 
to  be  unconcerned  spectators  of  the  struggle.  From  Austria 
and  Sardinia,  in  particular,  remonstrances,  if  not  active  inter¬ 
ference,  were  to  be  expected.  But  the  principal  hopes  of  the 
Corsicans  were  fixed  on  England. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ordinary  sympathy  of  the  English 
people  for  oppressed  nationalities,  as  they  are  now  termed,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  who  are  struggling  for  civil  freedom  as  well  as 
independence,  had  been  long  at  work  in  favour  of  the  Corsicans. 
There  was  much  of  good  feeling  and  admiration,  and  not  a  little 
of  active  succour.  But  when  France  thought  proper,  first  to 
enforce  the  Genoese  claims,  and  then  to  appropriate  them,  all 
the  national  spirit  took  alarm.  The  concession  made  by  Govern¬ 
ment  to  France,  in  the  proclamation  declaring  the  Corsicans 
‘  rebels,’  was  looked  on  as  derogatory  at  onee  to  our  honour 
as  freemen,  and  our  foresight  as  enemies  of  French  encroach¬ 
ment.  That  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  suspected  of  dis¬ 
couraging  all  assistance  to  Corsica,  because  her  case  might 
be  thought  too  nearly  to  resemble  that  of  our  own  discontented 
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American  provinces,  was  a  supposition  by  no  means  calculated 
to  diminish  public  distrust  of  him  and  his  measures.  The 
real  feeling  of  the  country  on  one  point  was  sedulously  im¬ 
proved,  as  usual,  by  the  miscellaneous  assailants  of  Government 
on  others.  The  result  was  a  loud  and  general  Corsican  ‘  cry,’ 
to  tlic  great  encouragement  of  Paoli,  w’ho  had  studied  the 
theory  of  our  institutions  under  Genovesi,  but  had  probably 
only  an  imperfect  idea  of  some  parts  of  their  working,  and 
did  not  comprehend  the  process  now-a-days  called  ‘  making 
‘  political  capital.’  If  it  be  true  that  he  offered  a  regiment  to 
John  Wilkes,  he  must  have  been  slmi)le  indeed  in  such  matters. 
His  expectations,  however,  did  not  rest  solely  on  popular  favour. 
The  ^Ministry  itself  was  much  divided  on  the  subject  of  Corsica. 
Lord  Chatham  was  said  to  have  pronounced  strongly  in  her 
favour.  The  *  Corsican  affairs,’  writes  !Mr.  AVhately  to  George 
Grenville,  in  May,  1768,  ‘  add  to  the  general  distress.  A 
‘  Cabinet  was  held  on  the  subject  on  Thursday  night,  to  which 
‘  I  know  the  Ministers  went  with  great  anxiety  and  doubt  uj)on 
‘  their  minds ;  the  result  of  their  deliberations  I  know  not,  but 
‘  I  take  it  for  granted  no  determination  was  agreed  to,  and  in 
‘  the  meanwhile  the  French  are  sending  twelve  battalions  in 
‘  addition  to  those  troops  already  there.’  Lord  Shelburne’s 
resignation  in  the  same  year  was  generally  attributed  (ns  the 
readers  of  Junius  know)  to  the  disavowal  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  to  the  French  Minister  at  this  Court,  of  certain  extra¬ 
ordinary  instructions  on  the  subject  which  his  lordship  had  sent 
to  Lord  liochford  at  Paris.  But  Loixl  Mahon  gives  us,  in  his 
‘  History,’  the  Grafton  version  of  the  transaction, 

‘  The  Earl  of  Rochford,  as  Ambassador  at  Paris,  was  in- 
‘  structed  to  make,  and  did  make,  the  strongest  remonstrances 
‘  —  stopping  short  only  of  a  declaration  of  war.  At  one  time 
‘  he  was  confident  of  prevailing,  but  in  his  interview  of  the  next 
‘  week  with  Choiseul,  he  found  the  favourable  tone  of  the 
‘  French  Minister  altogether  changed.  “  In  a  private  letter  to 
‘  “  me,”  adds  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  “  he  attributed  this  strange 
‘  “  alteration  in  Choiseul  to  the  imprudent  declaration  of  a 

*  “  great  law-lord  (Mansfield)  when  at  Paris,  at  one  of  the 
‘  “  Ministers’  tables,  that  the  English  Ministry  were  too  weak, 
‘  “  and  the  nation  too  wise,  to  enter  into  a  war  for  the  sake  of 
‘  “  Corsica.”  Thus  disappointed,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  de- 
‘  termined  on  another  course.  He  despatched  on  a  secret 
‘  mission  to  Paoli,  Captain  Dunant,  a  gentleman  born  at 
‘  Geneva,  and  trained  in  the  Sardinian  service.  The  General 

*  pressed  especially  for  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Iso 
‘  time  was  lost  in  England,  and  several  thousand  stand  of  arms 
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‘  were  immediately  sent  from  the  stores  of  the  Tower ;  sent,  how- 
‘  ever,  in  secret,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  Due  de 

*  Choiseul  no  pretext  to  complain.  But  meanwhile,  large  rein- 
‘  forcemeats  being  forwarded  from  France,  Paoli,  notwithstand- 
‘  ing  a  most  resolute  resistance,  was  overpowered.  Although  many 

*  exaggerations  w'ere  no  doubt  current  at  this  time,  —  although 
‘  Burke  might  go  the  length  of  exclaiming  “  Corsica  a  province 
‘  “  of  France  is  terrible  to  me!”  it  was  even  then  discerned 

*  that  the  object  at  stake  had  not  been  such  as  to  warrant  us  in 
‘  renewing  hostilities.  That  was  the  feeling  of  the  House  of 

*  Commons  when  the  subject  came  to  be  discussed.  Then  only 
‘  eighty-four  ^lembers  voted  against  the  Government  on  a 

*  general  motion  for  papers ;  and  only  one.  Admiral  Sir  Charles 

*  Saunders,  was  willing  to  say  plainly,  that  “  it  would  be  better 

*  “  to  go  to  war  with  France  than  consent  to  her  retaining  pos- 

*  “  session  of  Corsica.”  ’  And  so  England  remained  with  the 
double  discredit  of  having  fomented  under-hand  hostilities 
against  a  power  with  which  she  was  at  peace,  and  having 
done  so  too  late  to  be  of  any  service,  —  one  of  those  incidents 
which  Englishmen  are  ready  enough  to  forget,  but  which  con¬ 
tinental  public  writers  only  too  accurately  remember. 

All  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  is,  that  Paoli  may  have  fallen 
into  a  delusion  common  among  continental  patriots,  and  esti¬ 
mated  the  magniloquence  of  political  sympathisers  in  England, 
and  the  bondcries  of  French  drawing-rooms,  at  a  good  deal  more 
than  their  real  value.  But  whether  he  entered  on  his  last  con¬ 
flict  in  hope  or  despair,  no  cause  ever  died  more  honourably. 
For  months,  and  on  all  points  of  the  northern  half  of  the  island, 
the  patriots  maintained  their  ground  with  unflinching  bravery. 
Marbocuf,  with  50(i0  men  from  Bastia,  had  occupied  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Nebbio.  Pascal  and  Clement  collected  a  few  thousand 
militia  to  oppose  him ;  but  their  utmost  efforts  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  reduction  of  the  northern  district  of  Capo  Corso, 
and  Chauvelin  lauded  with  15,000  more  Frenchmen  to  support 
Marbccuf.  Greatly  outnumbered,  and  opposed  by  a  whole  army, 
the  two  brothers  continued  the  unequal  conflict.  Every  village 
in  the  northern  districts  became  a  fortified  post,  and  either  held 
out  until  destroyed,  or  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  French,  who 
seem  to  have  committed  the  great  error  of  breaking  their  force 
into  detachments.  Clement  came  up  from  the  south  and  beat 
back  a  French  advanced  party  from  the  banks  of  the  torrent 
Golo.  They  fell  back  on  Borgo,  a  picturesque  village  on  the 
mountains  overhanging  the  road  from  Bastia  to  Corte,  with 
700  men,  and  fortified  it.  Pascal  assaulted  their  lines  on  the 
Ist  October,  1768.  Chauvelin  moved  with  the  bulk  of  his  army 
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from  Bastia  to  support  them :  Clement  opposed  Chauvelin,  and 
the  action  was  engaged  at  all  points.  ‘  Three  times,’  says  Gre- 
gorovius,  ‘the  whole  strength  of  the  French  army  came  de8[)e- 
‘  rately  to  the  attack,  and  three  times  they  were  repulsed.  The 
‘  Corsicans,  greatly  inferior  in  number,  and  a  mere  raw  militia, 

‘  broke  in  pieces  the  serried  ranks  of  an  army  deemed,  since  the 
‘  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  best  organised  in  Europe.’  Chau¬ 
velin  fell  back  with  heavy  loss  on  Bastia:  Borgo,  its  garrison 
and  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots. 

The  engagement  at  Borgo  was  the  most  glorious  of  the  war, 
and  may  fairly  rank  with  the  boldest  achievements  of  Greek  or 
Switzer  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  but  it  procured  the  victors  only 
the  respite  of  a  winter.  In  the  following  spring  the  French 
took  the  field  in  renewed  force,  under  the  Comte  de  Vaux,  an 
officer  of  merit.  Paoli  was  driven  out  of  the  north,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  concentrate  his  force  on  the  hills  of  his  native  Uostino. 
A  solitary  bridge,  Pontenuovo,  on  the  road  from  Bastia  to 
Corte,  marks  the  spot  where  his  lieutenants,  Saliceti  and  Gen- 
tili,  underwent  the  last  decisive  overthrow.  Paoli  might  yet 
have  prolonged  a  mere  guerilla  struggle,  but  he  felt  that  this 
was  the  resource  rather  of  a  hunted  brigand  than  a  statesman. 
He  escaped,  with  some  of  the  most  compromised  of  his  partisans, 
by  way  of  Vivarlo,  into  the  central  mountains ;  then  sought 
shelter  in  the  maremme  of  the  eastern  coast,  like  Shelley’s 
Mazzenghi  — 

‘  In  the  roofless  huts  of  vast  morasses, 

Deserted  by  the  fever-stricken  serf, 

And  where  the  huge  and  speckled  aloe  made, 

Rooted  in  stones,  a  broad  and  pointed  shade ;’ 

and,  finally,  on  board  an  English  vessel  at  Portovecchio,  on  the 
13th  June,  1769,  where  (alas  for  historical  dignity  !)  he  is  said  to 
have  been  hidden  in  a  sea-chest,  for  fear  of  a  visit  from  the 
French  cruisers.  He  landed  in  Tuscany,  where  he  was  received 
rather  as  a  triumphant  hero  than  an  exile;  and  after  a  very 
short  sojourn  in  that  country  proceeded  to  London  in  September. 

His  brother  Clement  fought  to  the  last,  covered  Pascal’s 
retreat,  and  then  mode  his  way  in  like  manner  to  Leghorn ;  he 
remained  for  some  time  the  chief  of  the  Corsican  exiles  in  Tus¬ 
cany,  dispensing  among  them  such  assistance  as  Pascal  con¬ 
trived  to  send  them  from  London ;  then  had  reeoui’se  to  the 
hospitality  of  his  religious  brethren  at  Vallombrosa,  and  lived 
I  for  twenty  years  a  forgotten  monk  under  the  Franciscan  cowl. 

His  principal  followers  were  either  driven  into  exile,  or  at 
.  least  into  temporary  retreat.  Among  the  latter  was  Carlo 

I  Buonaparte.  He  and  the  beautiful  Letitia  escaped  from  Corte  on 

I 
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horseback,  and  had  to  seek  refuge  among  the  goatlierds  of  the 
Niolo,  and  in  the  flanks  of  Monte  Rotondo,  until  a  French  pass 
enabled  them  to  reach  Ajaccio  in  security,  where,  as  the  Corsi¬ 
cans  love  to  recount,  she  gave  birth,  just  two  months  after 
Paoli’s  departure,  to  the  destined  annihilator  of  Genoa  and  sub¬ 
jugator  of  France.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  famous  (and 
apparently  endless)  controversy  about  the  authenticity  of  this 
date,  but  the  belief  of  the  island  certainly  seems  to  adopt  it.* 
Have  any  of  our  readers  recollection  enough  of  their  early 
days  of  romance-devouring  to  remember  Miss  Porter’s  ‘  Thad- 
‘  deus  of  Warsaw’  —  the  handsome,  virtuous,  melancholy  exile 
—  the  captivator  of  all  ladies,  and  the  easy  superior  of  all  the 
male  part  of  the  fashionable  world  with  whom  it  is  the  autho¬ 
ress’s  pleasure  to  contrast  him  ?  Can  they  yet  realise  his 
martial,  youthful  figure  as  he  sits  on  the  bench  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  in  his  worn  but  still  elegant  Polish  uniform,  and  answers 
the  impertinent  lounger,  who  asks  him  where  he  got  his  boots, 

‘  Where  I  got  my  sword.  Sir!’  If  Pascal  Paoli  had  not  been  a 
little  too  middle-aged  for  the  part,  he  might  almost  have  realised 
that  impersonation  of  the  feminine  ideal  of  heroism  ;  such  was 
the  universal  burst  of  admiration  with  which  he  was  received, 
and  the  kind  of  sentimental  interest  which  his  presence  excited. 
Ministers  followed  the  impulse,  by  conferring  on  him  a  pension, 
first  of  800/.  and  afterwards  1000/.  per  annum ;  a  kind  of  con¬ 
science-money  for  their  own  sins  towards  Corsica,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  best  means-  which  they  knew  of  to  buy  otf  an 
apprehended  tribune  of  the  people.  They  might  have  spared 
the  ex|)ense,  as  fiir  as  this  latter  object  was  concerned.  Never 
was  there  a  man  less  inclined  thus  to  misuse  his  season  of  popular 
favour  than  Paoli ;  nor,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  have  there  been  many  who  had  less  value  for  mere 
personal  distinction.  The  somewhat  romantic  pride  of  his  cha¬ 
racter — una  superbia  indicibile,  he  called  it  himself — preserved 
him  to  a  great  extent  from  the  coarser  infection  of  vanity.  In 
the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  and  in  the  world  of  London,  he  seems 
to  have  preserved  his  usual  placid  equality  of  demeanour,  and 
thereby  to  have  disappointed  some  admirers,  and  encouraged 
some  observers  of  the  depreciating  class. 

‘  I  saw  him,’  writes  Horace  Walpole  in  his  ‘  Memoirs  of  the 
‘  Reign  of  George  III.,’  ‘soon  after  his  arrival,  dangling  at 


•  One  popular  tradition  is  against  it  —  that  Paoli  was  Napoleon’s 
godfather.  But  this  rests  on  no  evidence.  Paoli  himself  told  a 
friend  of  ours,  that  he  believed  he  was  godfather  to  either  Joseph  or 
Napoleon,  but  did  not  remember  which. 
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*  Court.  He  was  a  man  of  decent  deportment,  vacant  of  all 
‘  melancholy  reflection,  with  as  much  ease  as  suited  a  prudence 
‘  that  seemed  the  utmost  effort  of  a  wary  understanding,  and  so  void 
‘  of  anything  remarkable  in  his  aspect,  that  being  asked  if  I  knew 
‘  who  it  was,  I  judged  him  a  Scottish  officer  (for  he  was  sandy - 

*  complexioned,  and  in  regimentals)  who  was  cautiously  awaiting 
‘  the  moment  of  promotion.  All  his  heroism  consisted  in  hear- 
‘  ing  with  composure  the  accounts  of  his  friends  being  tortured 
‘  and  beheaded,  while  he  was  sunk  into  a  pensioner  of  that  very 

*  Court  that  had  proclaimed  his  valiant  countrymen  and  asso,- 
‘  dates  rebels.’ 

Horace  Walpole  was  just  the  man  so  to  judge  of  Pascal 
Paoli.  But  besides  his  ordinary  prejudices,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  very  un-English  feeling  in  this  passage.  The  influence 
of  Madame  du  Deffand  and  the  Duchess  de  Choiseul,  not  to 
mention  his  affected  personal  opposition  to  Rousseau,  speak  in 
every  line.  If  Paoli  did  not  commit  suicide,  or  walk  with  his 
eyes  open  into  the  Bastille,  as  we  suppose  Walpole  would  have 
had  him  do,  his  correspondence  gives  proof  enough  of  the  deep 
6ym|)athy  with  which  he  continued  to  regard  his  associates  in 
battle  and  exile,  of  his  recognised  leadership  among  them,  and 
of  the  devotion  of  his  means,  including  the  ‘  pension’  in  question, 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  relief  of  their  necessities,  ‘  comprising,’ 
says  Herr  Klose,  ‘  the  less  worthy,  that  is,  the  ungrateful.’ 

From  1770  to  1778,  there  appears  to  be  a  gap  in  his  coire- 
spondence ;  he  sj^eaks  of  the  danger  of  writing  through  the  post ; 
possibly  his  communications  w’ith  the  Continent  Avere  confined 
to  special  occasions  and  private  channels.  In  England,  we  all 
know  that  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
best  literary  society  of  the  day;  with  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Reynolds,  and  Burke,  but  not  (we  are  compelled  to  caution 
Herr  Klose’s  readers)  with  the  poet  Dryden,  as  that  biographer 
supposes.  It  is  singular  that  our  principal  knowledge  of  him 
during  this  interval  should  be  again  derived  from  his  quondam 
worshipper  Boswell,  now  chiefly  interested  in  the  General  as  a  kind 
of  collateral  appendage  to  his  greater  hero.  Dr.  Johnson.  John¬ 
son  had  much  respect  for  Paoli,  —  he  honoured  his  simple  and 
sincere  character,  his  religious  turn  of  mind,  his  taste  for  classic 
and  Italian  literature  ;  perhaps  also  he  appreciated  the  fact,  that 
the  General’s  imperfect  knowledge  of  England  and  its  subjects 
of  interest,  made  him  more  of  a  listener  than  an  antagonist. 

‘  At  Paoli’s,’  (he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale)  ‘  I  love  to  dine;’  but 
whether  the  Sage  was  moved  to  this  emphatic  avowal  by  the 
charms  of  the  General’s  conversation,  or  by  certain  merits  of  his 
cuisine,  to  which  Boswell  bears  honourable  testimony,  it  beseems  • 
us  not  too  curiously  to  inquire. 
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Time  passed  on,  and  Corsica  was  almost  forgotten,  except  by 
her  own  exiled  children.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  question 
of  re-establishing  her  independence  Avas  not  even  mooted  during 
the  American  war ;  and  newer  objects  of  interest  had  superseded 
her  in  the  mind  of  the  English  nation.  Twenty  years  had  thus 
glided  away,  like  a  long  sleep  after  a  short  and  agitated  day, 
when  Paoli  was  roused  from  his  life  of  retirement  by  tbe  out¬ 
break  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  took  immediate  and 
cordial  interest  in  its  progress ;  though  not  from  any  hopes  of  the 
social  and  political  regeneration  of  the  world  —  of  which  his 
expectations  were  reasonable  enough,  as  appears  from  his  cor¬ 
respondence.  His  first  ideas  seem  to  have  reverted  to  his 
cherished  schemes  of  independence ;  but  the  rapid  course  of 
events  soon  swept  these  away,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  oppose 
an  intractable  pertinacity  to  the  Fates.  In  November,  1789, 
the  Assembly  declared  Corsica  an  integral  part  of  France;  and 
in  the  same  month,  on  the  proposal  of  ^Mirabeau,  decreed  the 
recall  of  her  political  exiles.  A  deputation  of  his  countrymen 
waited  on  the  General  to  induce  him  to  avail  himself  of  the 
indulgence.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  delayed  his  departure 
for  some  months,  and  to  have  felt  his  way  very  cautiously  before 
leaving  the  home  of  his  long  exile.  The  popular  party,  he 
saw,  were  anxious  to  obtain  him  as  a  notable  card  to  play  in 
their  game  against  Royalism  ;  his  own  anxiety  was  to  obtain  in 
return  the  best  terms  he  could  for  the  compact  between  the 
province  of  Corsica  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He  arrived 
in  Paris  in  April,  1790.  It  was  a  busy  spring;  the  period  of 
what  Mr.  Carlyle  has  quaintly  entitled  ‘  The  Muster’ — the  col¬ 
lection  from  all  quarters  of  friends  of  the  human  race,  who  had 
played  some  strange  part  before,  in  France  or  abroad,  and 
Avho  now  assembled  to  witness,  or  to  share  in,  the  birth  of  a 
new  world,  and  to  receive  themselves  the  fraternal  compli¬ 
ments  of  a  not  very  fastidious  Assembly  —  ‘all  manner  of 
‘mimetic,  half-original  men;’  Dumouriez,  Miranda,  Claviere, 
Tom  Payne,  Baron  Trenk,  Paul  Jones,  and  Anacharsis  Cloots. 
Among  this  motley  gathering,  Pascal  Paoli,  with  his  reality  of 
character  and  singleness  of  purpose,  had  also  to  exhibit  his 
theatrical  qualities;  to  witness  reviews  of  the  National  Guard 
by  the  side  of  Lafayette,  sittings  of  the  ‘  Amis  de  la  Constitu- 
‘  tion  ’  by  that  of  Robespierre ;  to  call  the  day  of  his  reception 
in  the  Assembly  ‘  the  happiest  of  his  life,’  and  to  be  promenaded 
round  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille.  All  the  pomp  of  his  reception 
made  singularly  little  impression  on  one  so  habitually  regardless, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  of  personal  distinction.  What  seems  to 
have  interested  him  most  in  France,  was  precisely  what  his  patrons 
VOL.  CI.  NO.  CCVI.  I  I 
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would  have  been  glad  to  keep  out  of  view  —  the  mode  of  life 
and  sentiments  of  the  lloyal  Family,  and  the  King  in  particular. 
His  popularity,  however,  was  confined  to  no  class  or  party.  He 
was  named  by  common  consent  Lieutenant-General  of  Corsica ; 
and,  invested  with  this  honour,  the  veteran  of  sixty-four  touched, 
and  once  more  kissed  with  enthusiasm,  the  earth  of  his  native 
island,  where  he  landed  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year. 

His  prepress  through  the  island,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  a 
continued  jubilee.  The  description  of  it  may  be  read  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  son  of  his  old  secretary,  Lucien  Buonaparte,  who, 
with  his  two  brothers  and  the  other  young  zealots  of  modern 
liberty,  vied  with  the  old  soldiers  of  indej)endence  in  saluting 
one  whose  presence  was  the  symbol  at  once  of  so  many  me¬ 
mories  and  so  many  hopes.  The  Electoral  Assembly  of  Cor¬ 
sica,  no  longer  the  ‘  Consulta,’  was  met  at  Orezza  ;  thither  Paoli 
proceeded  ;  he  was  hailed  by  orations  of  an  eloquence  savouring 
of  Kousseau,  especially  one  from  Joseph  Buonaparte,  who  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  representing  the  i)atriotism  of  the  country  di 
Id  dd  monti;  and  he  was  named  commander  of  the  civic  guard 
of  the  island  by  387  voices  against  1 — an  adjoint  in  command 
being  given  him,  on  his  own  urgent  plea  of  ill-health.  Thus  he 
was  left,  with  powers  and  popular  confidence  almost  as  great  as 
in  1768,  to  work  out  the  problem  of  the  Kevolution  in  Corsica, — 
he,  the  man  of  a  former  generation. 

That  he  felt  himself  unfitted  for  the  task,  that  a  spirit  of 
lassitude  and  disappointment  soon  came  over  him,  is  in  no 
degree  matter  of  surprise.  There  was  truth  in  some  of  the 
young  Napoleon’s  remarks  on  the  romantic  side  of  Paoli’s  cha¬ 
racter,  remarks  uttered  in  1791,  in  that  fiery  and  confused 
‘  letter  to  Count  Buttafuoco,’  which  bears  date,  as  if  of  imperial 
augury,  ‘  from  my  cabinet  at  Milelli’ — the  ‘  cabinet’  in  question 
being  a  garden-house  in  a  little  vineyard  of  the  Buonapartes, — 
‘  Constantly  surrounded  with  enthusiasts  and  dreamers,  he  can- 
‘  not  imagine  that  men  are  actuated  by  any  other  passion 
‘  than  the  fanaticism  of  liberty  and  independence.’  The  newer 
cosmopolitan  notions,  those  of  1790,  he  but  imperfectly 
realised,  and  distasted.  ‘  I  found,’  he  wrote  to  one  of  his 
correspondents,  ‘  that  Corsica  had  not  altered  its  place.  The 
‘  Tavignano  and  the  Liamone  still  flow  in  their  old  beds; 
‘  3kIonte  Rotondo  stands  where  he  did,  towering  over  the  other 
‘  mountains ;  but  in  manners  and  sentiments,  what  a  change ! 
‘  I  soon  discovered  that  between  1769  and  1790  there  was  the 
‘  distance  of  a  century.  Patriotism  had  ceased  to  be  a  vulgar 
‘  virtue,  and  become  a  superhuman  exertion.’  The  exaltation 
of  national  feeling  had  no  doubt  disappeared  with  that  Genoese 
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oppression  which  excited  it.  Under  the  mild  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.  Corsica  had  been  on  the  whole  indulgently^  governed, 
and  had  derived  at  least  the  advantage  of  considerable  French 
expenditure  from  the  connexion.  Independence,  under  these 
changed  circumstances,  was  at  best  a  doubtful  prize  to  the 
sober-minded,  while  the  zeal  of  the  noisier  patriots  had  taken 
quite  another  direction.  And  it  must  be  added  that  Paoli, 
whatever  expressions  he  may  have  let  fall  in  his  disappointment, 
was  in  reality  fully  aware  of  the  position  of  things ;  that  he 
laboured  honestly  and  loyally  to  preserve  the  connexion  with 
the  French  monarchy,  so  long  as  that  monarchy  existed.  With 
its  bloody  overthrow  in  August,  1792,  began  a  new  era  for 
him.  And,  about  the  same  time,  he  began  to  admit  especially 
to  his  councils  an  influence  which  Corsicans  agree  in  deeming 
singularly  fatal  both  to  himself  and  his  country, —  the  influence 
of  one  whose  remarkable  destinies  deserve  a  page  apart  in  our 
rapid  narrative. 

Whoever  has  visited  Ajaccio,  and  performed  the  usual 
pilgrimage  to  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon,  will  have  noticed, 
only  a  few  doors  from  the  modest  little  Casa  Buonaparte,  a 
fresh-looking,  respectable  imitation  of  a  Genoese  palazzo,  with 
painted  fa9ade  and  ponderous  armorial  bearings ;  seeming  to 
look  down  purposely  on  its  humble  neighbour.  This  house 
was  built,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  by  one  who  owned  a 
name  then  almost  as  widely  known  as  that  of  Napoleon  himself, 
— Carlo  Andrea,  Count  Pozzo-di-borgo.  His  family  was  of 
ancient  and  (for  Corsica)  distinguished  nobility ;  a  branch, 
apparently,  of  the  wide-spreading  Italian  house  of  Montecchi, 
which  took  its  own  special  name  from  a  mountain  overlooking 
Ajaccio.  Carlo  Andrea  was  one  year  older  than  Napoleon,  and 
brought  up  on  terms  of  early  intimacy  with  him  and  his  brother 
Joseph.  He  signalised  himself,  together  with  the  latter, 
at  the  meeting  of  Orezza,  —  got  himself  named,  in  November, 
1790,  one  of  the  extraordinary  deputies  sent  by  Corsica  to  Paris, 
with  the  report  of  that  meeting,  —  and  led  for  some  time  a  rest¬ 
less  life  of  patriotic  missions  between  the  Island  and  the  metro¬ 
polis.  In  1792,  on  his  return  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
‘  Constituante,’  he  found  matters  widely  changed.  His  former 
friends  had  advanced  far  on  the  road  to  Republicanism.  Paoli 
and  the  conservative  part  of  the  people  were  holding  back. 
His  own  family  had  quarrelled  with  the  Buonapartes  and  the 
Club  of  Ajaccio.  He  now  threw  all  his  weight  and  theirs  into 
the  scale  of  the  Paolists,  and  became,  at  twenty-four,  Procureur- 
General  of  Corsica  and  Syndic.  Those  were  the  days  for  enter¬ 
prising  youth. 
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It  was,  indeed,  a  critical  time.  The  party  of  the  ‘  Mountain  ’ 
were  daily  increasing  in  audacity  and  power.  They  numbered, 
not  only  the  advanced  liberals,  but  all  those  who  were  attached 
to  the  connexion  with  France  a  tout  prix,  and  believed  the 
policy  of  Paoli  likely  to  end  in  submission  to  England ;  and,  in 
addition,  not  a  few  of  the  old  Genoese  and  aristocratic  party, 
who  hated  the  practical  equality  of  Paoli’a  administration,  and 
were  impelled  by  the  usual  vertigo  to  join  the  other  extreme 
against  the  jtiste  milieu.  The  two  exasperated  fractions  of  the 
community  could  not  long  remain  in  jieaceful  opposition.  The 
Republican  Club  of  Toulon  formally  accused  Paoli  before  the 
Convention  of  various  acts  of  incivism ;  and  that  Assembly, 
on  the  report  of  one  Escudier,  issued  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1793 
a  mandate  to  him  and  Pozzo-di-borgo  to  appear  at  its  bar,  and  a 
decree  of  'prise  de  corps'  to  enforce  their  attendance. 

Even  the  most  violent  Rej)ublicans  were  a  little  alarmed,  on 
reflection,  at  having  precipitated  this  nipture  with  the  Corsican 
leader,  whose  Influence  was  now  so  high,  that,  according  to  a 
passage  in  King  Joseph’s  memoirs  (but  which  w'e  have  not 
found  corroborated  elsewhere),  the  Convention  had  oft’ered  him 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  in  order  to  secure  or  neutra¬ 
lise  him.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  endeavoured  to 
impede  the  execution  of  the  decree  against  him,  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  commissaries  of  the  Convention  —  at  their  head  the 
notorious  Christopher  Saliceti — had  already  departed  for  Cor¬ 
sica.  They  j)erformed  their  errand  bravely,  although  they 
found,  as  themselves  reported,  four-fifths  of  the  people  on  the 
side  of  the  General.  Saliceti  threatened  him  with  the  tliou- 
sands  of  troops,  and  millions  of  money,  at  the  command  of  the 
Convention.  Paoli  answered  (says  Arrighi),  ‘  qu’il  n’avait  en  son 
‘  pouvoir  qu’un  ecu  de  trois  francs,  et  une  jwignee  de  mouches ; 
‘  mais  qu’avec  ces  deux  moyens,  il  mettrait  bientdt  en  deroute 
‘  les  commissaires  et  leurs  bataillons.’  He  refused  to  go  to 
Paris,  and  appealed  for  protection,  not  to  the  authorities  of  the 
new  Republic,  but  to  the  old  institutions  of  his  island.  A 
thousand  and  nine  deputies  met  in  consulta  in  the  little  irregular 
‘  Place  ’  before  the  h'ranciscan  convent  at  Corte.  Paoli  himself 
ojjened  the  proceedings.  The  Procureur-General  harangued 
the  meeting, —  from  the  branches  of  a  tree,  says  tradition,  — 
and  his  eloquence,  or  the  authority  of  his  chief,  carried  all 
before  it.  Troops,  authorities,  and  citizens  were  forbidden  to 
obey  the  commissaries,  who  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet 
against  the  rebel  capital,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Bastia.  The  General’s  old  supporters  —  the  armed  moun¬ 
taineers  of  the  interior — soon  assembled  in  multitudes  to  pro- 
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tect  his  person,  and  execute  revenge  on  his  enemies.  The  two 
families  of  Buonaparte  of  Ajaccio  and  Arena  of  Isola  Rossa 
were  declared  traitors,  but  left  expressly  to  the  punishment  of 
their  own  infamia! — a  mercy,  as  the  result  showed,  like  that 
of  calling  ‘  mad  dog !  ’  and  leaving  the  animal  under  the  imputa¬ 
tion.  The  Convention,  in  return,  denounced  Paoli  and  Pozzo- 
di-borgo. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  early  importance  of  the  Buonaparte 
family  and  Napoleon  himself  in  Corsica,  has  been  exaggerated 
by  their  own  vanity  and  the  partisanship  of  others.  The  decree 
above  referred  to,  and  the  testimonies  of  Corsican  writers,  show 
that  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Of  the  young  Napoleon’s 
relations  with  Paoli  many  different  stories  have  been  told.  We 
take  the  narrative  as  given  by  himself  in  his  conversation  with 
his  physician  Antommarchi,  and  which  agrees  in  the  main  with 
other  accounts,  although  somewhat  disfigured  by  his  own  failures 
of  recollection,  or  the  stupidity  of  the  dottoraccio.  Napoleon 
had  been  nourished  by  his  father  in  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  the  veteran  hero.  At  sixteen  he  wrote  a  history  of  Corsica 
— as  we  are  informed  by  himself — full  of  republican  and  clas¬ 
sical  hero-worship.  At  twenty-one,  he  welcomed  home  the 
idol  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm;  he  accompanied  Paoli  in  his 
ovation,  visiting  with  him  among  other  places  the  fatal  field  of 
Pontenuovo.  His  decided  and  energetic  character  soon  gave 
the  young  officer  the  lead  in  his  native  town.  We  have  noticed, 
in  x'eviewing  the  memoirs  of  King  Joseph,  his  famous  contested 
election  for  the  command  of  a  battalion  of  the  National  Guard, 
against  the  Pozzo-di-borgos  and  other  wealthy  families.  When 
Napoleon  returned  from  Paris  in  September,  1792,  he  was 
forced  to  choose  his  })art  between  the  French  and  Paolist  in¬ 
terest.  Family  partisanship,  and  a  mind  brimful  of  obscure 
but  far-reaching  political  ideas,  determined  his  choice  of  the 
former ;  yet  his  veneration  for  Paoli  himself  remained  so  strong 
— and  the  fact  does  him  honour — that  although  deeply  engaged 
on  the  Republican  side,  he  wrote  an  address  to  the  Convention, 
vindicating  the  General  from  the  charge  of  treason.  He  had 
long  conferences  with  Paoli  at  Corte,  in  which  the  latter  strove, 
in  vain,  to  detach  the  young  man  from  his  political  views. 
They  parted  enemies.  Napoleon  remained  some  time  in  Corte 
after  the  breach  with  France ;  then,  finding  his  personal  security 
menaced,  he  made  for  Ajaccio.  Paoli’s  mountaineers  were  on 
his  track.  In  the  Alpine  village  of  Bocognano,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  great  forest  of  Vizzavona,  they  beset  the  house  in  which 
he  was  lodged ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  escaped  by  descending 
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from  a  window  on  the  ehoulders  of  some  faithful  partisans.* 
He  got  away  from  Ajaccio  with  difficulty,  after  hiding  a  night 
in  a  cave  near  the  Cappella  de’  Grechi.  The  family  followed  in 
a  day  or  two,  taking  bye  paths  across  the  mountain  torrents  and 
through  the  macchie.  ‘  Madame  Letitia  held  the  pretty  little 
‘  Pauline  by  the  hand ;  Fesch  took  care  of  Eliza  and  Louis. 

‘  Before  them  marched  a  troop  of  partisans  from  Bastelica 
‘  (Costa,  their  leader,  is  mentioned  in  Na|)oleon’s  will),  behind 
‘  them  the  men  of  Bocognano,  armed  with  musket  and  pistol.’ 
They  embarked  at  Caj)itello  on  the  Gulf ;  and  Madame  Mere 
landed  her  young  brood  of  future  sovereigns  safely  in  France. 
Xapoleon  assisted  a  short  time  longer  in  the  last  struggle  of  the 
Republicans,  and  then  followed  his  mother  to  the  Continent,  to 
pursue  his  destiny.  The  property  of  his  family  was  sacked  and 
plundered  by  the  reactionist  mob. 

Kajjoleon  and  Paoli  had  thus  mutual  wrongs  to  dwell  on ; 
but  the  Emperor  seen  s  soon  to  have  forgotten  his  old  Corsican 
enmities.  It  was  only  in  the  last  decline  of  life  that  the 
memories  of  these  early  days  rose  vividly  before  him,  as  the 
dust  and  smoke  of  many  an  intervening  battle-field  subsided. 
His  boyish  admiration  for  the  single  hero  of  his  little  country 
then  revived.  He  felt  the  reality  of  that  lofty  virtue,  the 
visionary  nothingness  of  those  political  quarrels,  once  so  warmly 
embraced,  which  had  risen  like  shadows  between  him  and  its 
j)088essor.  His  eulogies  of  Paoli  arc  well  known,  and  as  dis¬ 
criminating  as  sincere.  Paoli,  on  the  other  hand,  when  in  his 
second  retreat  in  England,  could  not  disguise  the  interest  which 
he  took  in  the  fortunes  of  his  young  compatriot ;  and  is  said  to 
have  ofi'ended  the  Allies  by  his  enthusiasm  for  the  First  Consul. 
If  he  entertained  a  spite  against  any  of  the  family,  it  was  Lu- 
cien  —  quel  bricconcello,  as  he  calletl  him  ;  and  Lucien  paid  him 
off  in  his  Memoirs,  which  contain  nearly  all  the  ill-natured 
things  which  could  be  said  on  his  account. 

The  Republic.'ins  held  out  against  the  Paolists  but  a  short 
time  in  the  field,  and  were  soon  confined  within  the  walls  of 
Bastia  and  Calvi.  Their  defeat  was  signalised  by  the  usual 
excesses  of  revolutionary  crises ;  and  Paoli  was  accused,  seem¬ 
ingly  not  without  reason,  of  looking  on  too  passively.  In 
the  meantime,  it  became  necessary  to  take  a  decided  part  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England.  Independence  was  now  out  of 


*  Arrighi,  whom  we  have  chiefly  followed  in  this  j)art  of  our 
narrative,  says  that  this  adventure  at  Bocognano  occurred  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  Napoleon’s  to  join  the  republicans  at  Bastia  ; 
otherwise  the  circumstances  are  the  same. 
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the  question.  Paoli’s  early  admiration  for  British  institutions 
had  lost  nothing  of  its  strength  from  twenty  years  of  residence 
under  their  protection.  He  willingly  acceded  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Consulta  that  he  should  enter  into  negotiations  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  island  under  British  protection  ;  and  its 
sovereignty  was  provisionally  accepted  by  George  III.  in  April, 
1794. 

Bastia  held  out  a  month  longer;  and  capitulated  after  a 
gallant  resistance,  well  known  to  English  readers  from  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  life  of  Nelson.  That  of  Calvi  was  still  more 
protracted.  Hundreds  of  island  refugees  assembled  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Toulon,  and  the  neighbourhood,  to  add  to  the  fierceness 
of  the  Kepublican  party  in  those  quarters,  and  to  wait  their 
own  time  of  vengeance. 

Among  the  families  expelled  from  Bastia  on  this  occasion 
were  the  Viterbi,  to  whose  history  a  peculiar  tragic  interest 
attaches,  though  belonging  to  a  later  period  than  we  are  now 
concerned  with.  The  Viterbi  were  blood  enemies  of  tlie  Fre- 
diani,  who  had  embraced  the  English  side.  Many  bloody  deeds 
on  both  parts  signalised  their  enmity,  and  each  used  the  political 
success  of  its  party  for  the  oppression  of  the  other.  After  the 
restoration  of  1814,  Luc’  Antonio  Viterbi,  a  man  of  education 
and  talent,  but  fierce  and  determined  character,  who  had  been 
at  one  time  accusateur  public  at  Bastia,  w’as  sentenced  to  death 
for  complicity  in  one  of  these  murders.  The  evidence  was 
doubtful,  but  pressed  against  him  with  hereditary  malignity;  the 
Cour  Royale  of  Bastia,  after  a  trial  of  fifteen  days,  sentenced 
him  to  the  guillotine.  He  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
but  resolved  to  starve  himself  to  death  in  the  interval,  to  avoid 
the  ignominy  of  a  public  execution.  He  kept  a  journal  of  his 
sufferings  for  more  than  twenty  days:  one  of  the  strangest 
records  in  existence  of  the  power  of  the  human  mind  under 
such  circumstances.  Its  authenticity  has  been  doubted,  but 
it  is  credited  in  the  island.  He  could  not  resist  the  agony 
of  thirst,  and  relieved  himself  on  several  occasions  by  swal¬ 
lowing  great  quantities  of  water  from  the  pitcher  left  pur- 
j)osely  in  his  prison :  this  prolonged  his  existence  and  his  suffer¬ 
ings.  Mr.  Benson,  who  published  the  journal  in  the  appendix 
to  his  work  on  Corsica,  represents  him  as  having  ultimately 
succeeded  in  his  determination ;  but  the  belief  in  the  island  is 
that  he  was  finally  despatched  by  poison  obtained  from  his  rela¬ 
tions.  He  left  behind  him  some  poetical  remains,  chiefly  written 
in  prison,  of  no  mean  power  in  their  kind.  The  following  ex¬ 
hortation  to  his  infant  son  to  revenge  him  on  the  First  President 
of  the  ('our  Royale,  may  serve  as  a  8})ecimen,  and  indicate 
also  the  slight  difficulties  which  impede  justice  in  Corsica;  — 
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‘  Scanna  1’  iiii({uo  capo,  e  fa  man  bassa 
Sull’  infame  progenie,  e  i  sanguinosi 
Corpi  tutti  in  un  cumulo  ramiuassa. 

Guardurli  e  seppellirli  alcun  non  osi : 

Ma  sien  di  pasto,  pei  spietati  esempio, 

Ai  crocidanti  augei  nero-piumosi.’ 

Corsica  was  thought,  in  1794,  a  valuable  acquisition  by  the 
English,  and  obtained  from  Mr.  Pitt,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
inhabitants,  a  constitution  of  extreme  and  almost  democratic 
liberalism.  The  sovereign  was  to  be  represented  by  a  viceroy. 
Foreign  writers  regard  it  as  a  great  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government  that  this  post  was  not  immediately  con¬ 
ferred  on  Paoli,  and  attribute  it  to  the  sinister  intrigues  of 
Pozzo-di-borgo,  the  principal  agent  in  effecting  the  union.  There 
was,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  in  favour 
of  appointing  an  impartial  and  eminent  foreigner,  in  lieu  of  a 
native  who,  though  adored  by  part  of  his  fellow  citizens,  was 
detested  by  the  remainder  ^  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  afterwards 
the  first  Lord  Minto,  was  made  viceroy.  But,  after  all,  this 
was  not  the  bold  or  magnanimous  line  of  policy ;  and  it  failed. 
Pozzo-di-borgo  became  President  of  the  Council.  When  Paoli 
presented  to  Elliot  the  wild-looking,  bright-eyed,  lanky,  gipay- 
like  youth,  Elliot,  it  is  said,  could  not  refrain  from  asking, 
‘Is  that  your  President  of  the  Council?’  ‘Yes,’  replied 
Paoli,  ‘  .and  I  answer  for  him  as  a  man  equally  fit  to  conduct  a 
‘  government  and  to  keep  goats  in  the  mountains,  or  to  dislodge 
‘  an  enemy  «  coups  de  carabine'  We  can  less  readily  believe — 
though  the  anecdote  does  savour  of  the  General’s  vein  —  that 
Elliot  said  to  him  some  time  later  (when  pressed  to  discharge 
his  j)resident,  as  he  finally  did),  ‘  I  hear  nothing  but  complaints 
‘  of  Pozzo-di-borgo ;  remember  that  I  took  him  on  your  recom- 
‘  mendation  as  a  capable  man.’  ‘  Yes,’  said  Paoli,  ‘  I  gave  him 
‘  you  as  one  gives  a  razor,  with  which  a  barber  shaves  a  beard, 
‘  and  a  monkey  cuts  a  throat.’ 

But  such  a  man  as  Paoli,  if  too  powerful  for  vice-royalty, 
was  still  more  dangerous  in  retreat.  lie  could  not  conceal  his 
deep  dissatisfaction  at  the  turn  things  were  taking  under  the 
new  government,  and  the  evils  wrought  among  his  countrymen, 
as  he  believed,  by  English  guineas  and  Pozzo-di-borgo’s  intrigues. 
‘  Cette  idee,’  he  says  in  a  letter,  ‘  me  poursuit  comme  un  re- 
‘  mords.  Lcs  republicains  sement  la  terreur  sous  Icurs  pas,  les 
‘  Anglais  la  corruption.’  Ilis  name  became  once  more  —  and 
with  no  co-operation  of  his  own  —  a  rallying  point  for  the 
various  factions  discontented  with  the  government,  the  Jacobins 
uniting  for  the  nonce  with  his  own  ‘  lioyalists  ’  against  the 
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British.  This  state  of  thinijs  could  not  last  long.  On  the 
advice  of  Elliot,  Paoli  was  invited  to  England  once  more  by  a 
complimentary  letter  from  the  king.  He  hesitated  long  before 
obeying,  and  called  a  meeting  of  his  friends  at  Morosaglia  to 
counsel  and  support  him.  Arrighi  describes  him  standing  at  a 
window  with  a  spyglass  in  his  hand,  and  calling  to  the  veteran 
captain  of  his  guard,  Jean-Charles  Saliceti,  ‘  Are  they  coming? 

‘  How  arc  they  dressed  ?  What  have  they  on  their  heads  ?  ’ 

‘  They  wear  foreign  hats  and  foreign-cut  coats.’  ‘  So  much 
‘  the  worse  —  so  much  the  worse,’  murmured  the  old  man. 
These  were  not  his  faithful  mountaineers,  the  men  of  the  cowl 
and  capote.  He  had  no  taste  for  recommencing  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  party,  at  seventy,  with  such  materials.  He  bade  a  last 
lingering  adieu  to  the  chestnut-covered  mountains  that  sur¬ 
round  his  paternal  village,  and  on  the  11th  of  October,  1795, 
left  for  tlie  last  time  the  shores  of  Corsica. 

The  cause  of  England  certainly  gained  no  advantage  by 
his  retirement.  The  only  name  which  commanded  respect 
being  removed,  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  English 
complained  of  Corsican  deceit,  the  Corsicans  seemed  to  have  no 
motive  but  that  of  making  the  most  in  a  pecuniary  way  of  a 
connexion  obviously  so  precarious.  A  year  after  Paoli’s  retire¬ 
ment,  Buonaparte,  having  conquered  Lombardy,  sent  Antonio 
Gentili  with  a  small  force  against  Corsica.  The  precipitation  with 
which  the  Anglo-Corsican  Government  broke  up  was  unexampled. 
It  was  an  universal  sauve-qui-peut.  The  French  power  was  re¬ 
established  in  a  few  days.  Gentili  proclaimed  a  formal  amnesty, 
but  popular  fury  made,  as  usual,  its  exceptions,  and  the  family 
of  Paoli  was  one.  Clement  was  dead ;  he  had  lived  to  see  his 
brother’s  return,  and  to  rejoin  him ;  and  now  lay  interred  in  his 
own  convent  of  Morosaglia.  An  aged  sister  was  left ;  she  was 
summoned  l)efore  the  authorities  at  Bastia.  She  refused  to  go : 

‘  If  the  French  would  depute  some  one  to  kill  her  in  the  house 
‘  of  her  ancestors,’  she  said,  ‘  she  would  meet  her  fate  be- 
‘  comingly.’  She  was  left  to  die  in  peace. 

Pozzo-di-borgo  had  already  gone  to  London,  and  had  com¬ 
menced  that  career  of  diplomatic  activity  which  afterwards  led 
him  so  far.  In  the  service  of  England,  Austria,  Ilussia,  in 
exile,  disgrace,  and  power  alike,  he  made  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  the  one  constant  aim  of  his  existence,  meddled  in 
every  intrigue  of  every  coalition,  patiently  took  up  the  threads 
of  one  negotiation  after  another,  as  they  were  cut  by  the  sword, 
and  carried  into  the  great  struggle  of  European  politics  the 
untiring  inveteracy  of  his  native  vendetta.  Napoleon  once 
demanded  his  extradition,  and  Alexander  assented;  but  the 
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diplomatist  remembered  the  fate  of  Patkiil,  and  escaped  to 
London.  He  stood  opposed  to  his  "reat  enemy  at  Waterloo, 
and  witnessed  that  unequalled  rout  with  all  the  satisfaction  of 
gratified  hatred.  ‘  It  was  not  I  who  killed  him,’  he  said,  after 
Napoleon’s  embarcation  for  Saint  Helena,  ‘  but  I  have  thrown 
‘  the  last  shovelful  of  earth  on  his  head.’  Yet  he,  too,  full  of 
years  and  outward  honours,  was  doomed  to  feel  the  Nemesis  of 
a  life  which  has  outlasted  its  single  object.  He  died,  in  much 
weariness  of  soul  and  comparative  disgrace,  in  1842.  One  of 
his  nephews,  of  the  same  name,  who  inherited  much  of  his 
great  property,  was  murdered  near  Ajaccio  a  few  years  back, 
by  private  enemies.* 

Of  Paoli  himself  little  remains  to  be  said.  He  survived 
more  tlrnn  ten  ye.ars  the  period  of  his  last  retirement,  enjctyed 
even  to  the  last  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  political  events  which  were 
passing  around  him.  His  pension  had  been  raised  by  the 
English  Government  to  2000/,  a  year.  There  are  those  living 
who  yet  remember  his  house  in  the  Edgware  Koad,  and  the 
cheerful  society  of  the  venerable  man.  We  have  before  us  the 
memorandum  of  one  who  visited  him  in  1803,  and  speaks  of  his 
vivacity  of  gesture  and  the  variety  of  expression  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  his  frank  address  and  polished  manners,  and  his  eloquent 
communicativeness  respecting  his  own  career,  in  terms  recjilling 
the  description  of  Boswell  forty  years  before.  He  died  on  the 
5th  of  February,  1807,  and  was  buried  in  Old  Saint  Pancras 
Churchyard,  then  the  ordinary  place  of  sepulture  of  distin¬ 
guished  lioman  Catholics ;  his  friends  raised  him  a  monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  among  the  memorials  of  the  great  men 

•  ‘  lie  was  the  dispenser  of  the  charities  given  by  the  count,  his 
uncle,  and  had  made  himself  hated  on  account  of  injustice  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution.  1  was  told,  also,  that-he  had  seduced  a  girl,  and  hesitated 
about  paying  the  high  rate  of  compensation  demanded  by  the  family. 
The  injured  parties  resolved  on  his  death.  As  he  was  driving  in  his 
carriage  one  day  from  his  villa  to  Ajaccio,  they  surrounded  it,  and 
cried  to  him,  ‘  Nephew  of  Carl’  Andrea  Pozzo*di-borgo,  step  out !  ’  He 
came  out  and  confronted  them  boldly.  They  (  fleeted  their  purpo.se 
in  cold  blood,  in  full  day  and  on  the  highroad,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
act  of  justice  against  a  malefactor.  Their  shots  did  not  kill  him  on 
the  spot.  The  murderers  placed  him  in  the  carriage,  and  told  the 
coachman  to  drive  back,  that  the  nephew  of  Carl’  Andrea  might  die 
in  his  bed.  Then  they  fled  into  the  ‘  macchie,’  where,  after  some 
time,  they  were  killed  in  a  conflict  with  gendarmes.’  (  Gregorovius, 
ii.  164.) 
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of  the  island  which  adopted  him,  and  which  he  loved  next  to 
his  own. 

If  our  slight  sketch  of  him  contains  little  but  panegyric,  it  is 
not  for  want  of  authority  for  depreciation ;  he  was  the  object 
of  hostile  criticism  enough  from  writers  of  the  French  party, 
both  in  his  life  and  since ;  but  we  must  adopt  Herr  Klose’s 
defence :  — 

‘  Scarcely  anything  is  said  of  Paoli  in  my  present  publication 
which  is  not  to  his  honour ;  but  this  arises  simply  from  the  circum¬ 
stance,  tliat  I  have  found  in  him  and  his  actions  scarcely  anything  which 
was  not  firaisewortliy  :  and  even  his  weaknesses  —  and  weaknesses 
he  must  have  had — have  escaped  my  careful  inquiries,  unless  we  are 
to  regard  as  his  weak  side  the  ease  with  which  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  led  away,  more  than  once,  by  an  active  imagination  and  zealous 
patriotism,  into  deceitful  hopes,  aud  through  those  hopes  into  some 
inconsistencies  of  conduct.’ 

And  so  his  country  has  judged  of  him  :  — 

‘  The  remembrance  of  Paoli,’  says  Gregorovius,  ‘  is  sacred  among 
the  people.  Napoleon  fills  the  heart  of  the  Corsican  with  pride,  for 
he  was  his  brother ;  but  if  you  mention  Paoli  to  him,  his  eye  lights 
up  like  that  of  a  son  to  whom  one  names  an  honourable  departed 
fatlier.  It  is  impossible  that  any  man  can  be  more  thoroughly 
reverenced  and  loved  after  his  death  than  Pasquale  Paoli :  and  if  post¬ 
humous  fame  is  a  second  life,  then  does  this  greatest  man  of  Corsica 
and  of  Italy  in  the  eighteenth  century  live  a  thousandfold  in  the 
heart  of  every  Corsican,  from  the  aged  man  who  knew  him  to  the 
child  on  whose  soul^  his  great  example  is  impressed.  There  is  no 
greater  name  than  that  of  Father  of  his  country.  Flattery  has  often 
abused  it  and  made  it  ridiculous :  in  the  land  of  the  Corsicans  I  felt 
that  it  might  be  a  truth.’ 

There  remains  but  little  personal  memorial  of  him  except 
his  letters,  of  which  many  have  been  preserved,  and  one 
or  two  indifferent  pictures.  Monuments  to  their  great  men 
were  little  appreciated  among  the  Corsicans  of  the  old  time ; 
they  preferred  that  their  deeds  should  be  preseiwed  by  the  sin¬ 
gularly  tenacious  memory  of  the  people.  Paoli  himself  largely 
shared  in  this  feeling.  When  the  Legislature  under  the  British 
Government  applied  for  his  bust  to  place  in  their  hall  of  meet¬ 
ing,  he  consented,  not  only  with  reluctance,  but  wdth  a  sort  of 
haughtiness,  reminding  them  of  his  own  fixed  j)rinciple,  that  such 
honours,  if  they  must  needs  be  paid  at  all,  should  be  paid  after 
death  only  ;  —  a  principle  which  received  full  illustration  when 
the  same  bust  was  dragged  round  the  hall  in  contumely  by 
Gentili’s  republicans.  But  the  French  fashion  has  prevailed  in 
recent  times,  and  the  people  of  his  native  canton  of  liostino 
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have  just  erected  to  him  (1854)  a  bronze  statue,  in  the  new 
Piazza  of  his  romantic  little  metro[)oli8  Corte.  It  is  not  ill- 
imagined.  The  General  stands  in  the  sort  of  half-military  cos¬ 
tume  which  he  wore,  with  broad-skirted  coat,  and  bottes  a  revers, 
in  act  as  if  about  to  address  an  assembly.  The  execution,  we 
must  confess,  falls  somewhat  short  of  the  conception,  and  the 
hero  has  rather  the  air  of  a  ‘  bourgeois  endimanche.’  But  it  is 
the  pride  of  that  secluded  district,  far  and  near ;  and  among  the 
many  sturdy,  wild-looking  mountain  figures  which  you  may 
observe  around  it,  indolently  gazing  for  hours,  you  will  find 
scarce  a  man  who  will  not  recount  to  you,  with  more  or  less  of 
detail,  the  main  outlines  of  the  life  of  the  great  Generale  e 
Gobernatore  della  Corsica,  who  expelled  the  Genoese  and  the 
French,  raised  his  country  to  independence,  led  its  sons  to 
battle  as  a  chosen  champion,  governed  and  judged  it  as  a  chosen 
sovereign,  and  left  the  savings  of  his  poverty  to  educate  its 
children. 


Aut.  VII.  —  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.  By  James  F.  AV. 
Johnston,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  L.  &  E.,  Reader  in  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Durham.  2  vols.  post 
8vo.  Blackwood:  1855. 

T'^he  common  life  of  man  is  full  of  wonders,  chemical  and 
physiological.  The  manner  and  means  of  our  existence,  — 
every  necessary  we  consume,  —  every  material  comfort  we  enjoy, 
— all  the  parts  and  functions  of  the  bodily  organs  through  which 
we  enjoy  them, — everything,  in  short,  which  concerns  our 
daily  individual  life,  —  abounds  in  admirable  marvels,  which 
chemistry  and  chemical  physiology  disclose.  Dr.  Johnston  has 
described  and  discussed  these  subjects,  at  once  so  familiar  and  so 
obscure,  —  so  universally  felt  and  so  Imperfectly  understood, - 
in  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  publications  of  the 
present  day.  AVe  shall  follow  him  rapidly  through  the  general 
divisions  of  his  subjects,  and  terminate  our  observations  by  some 
of  the  examples  which  the  Doctor  draws  from  the  habits  and 
wants  of  our  daily  lives. 

If  we  begin,  for  example,  with  that  universal  air  which  floats 
around  us,  —  which  expands  our  lungs  and  permeates  every 
tissue  of  our  bodies — modern  chemistry  informs  us  that,  though 
considered  simjde  and  elementary  by  the  ancients,  this  air  is  a 
mixture  of  at  least  three  clastic  fluids,  equally  subtle  and  in¬ 
visible,  and  equally  essential  to  the  purposes  which  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  intended  to  serve.  These  are  the  now  well-known 
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gases  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid.  In  the  first,  flame 
dies  and  no  life  can  persist;  in  the  second,  bodies  burn  and 
animals  live  with  great  intensity ;  in  the  third,  both  life  and 
flame  are  extinguished.  Though  so  different  in  their  properties 
when  taken  singly,  the  admixture  of  them,  which  forms  our 
atmosphere,  is  adjusted  —  in  kind  and  in  the  relative  propor¬ 
tions  of  each — to  the  condition  of  things  both  living  and  dead, 
which  now  obtains  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Did  the  air  consist  of  nitrogen  only,  the  sun’s  rays  w'ould 
be  the  sole  source  of  heat  wherever  the  atmosphere  extended, 
and  no  existing  plant  or  animal  could  flourish  on  the  globe. 
Were  it  formed  of  oxygen  only,  fire,  once  kindled,  -would 
refuse  to  be  extinguished,  and  conflagration  would  spread, 
till  everything  combustible  in  the  earth  was  consumed.  Did  it 
consist  of  carbonic  acid  only,  death  and  comparative  still¬ 
ness  would  reign  everywhere,  and  the  production  of  light 
and  heat  such  as  we  can  now  command,  would  be  utterly  im¬ 
possible.  But  the  happy  mixture  of  the  three  gases  which  now 
prevails,  renders  everything  possible.  Under  their  united  in¬ 
fluence  the  rocks  crumble  to  form  a  fertile  soil,  plants  flourish 
to  cover  it  with  verdure,  animals  live  to  adorn  and  enjoy  it, 
and  light  and  heat  are  awakened  or  extinguished  at  will.  The 
inactive  nitrogen  dilutes  the  too  energetic  oxygen,  so  as  to 
make  animal  life  longer,  and  to  subject  living  fire  to  human 
control ;  while  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid  is  rendered  harmless 
to  animal  life  by  the  very  small  proportion  in  which  it  is  mixed 
with  the  other  airs. 

One  of  the  most  admirable,  indeed,  of  Nature’s  wonders  in 
the  material  world,  is  the  purpose  served  by  this  carbonic  acid 
gas.  Itself  poisonous  in  a  high  degree,  it  can  be  breathed  by 
man  with  impunity  only  in  very  minute  quantity ;  that  is,  in 
an  extreme  state  of  dilution.  Hence,  the  atmosphere  in  which 
man  lives  contains  only  one  gallon  of  this  gas  in  every  2,500. 
And  so  small  is  this  quantity,  that  the  weight  of  carbon  in  this 
form  which  the  whole  atniosphere  contains,  amounts  only  to 
thirty-three  grains  out  of  the  fifteen  pounds  of  air  which  press 
upon  every  square  inch.  Yet  by  this  comparatively  minute 
quantity  all  vegetable  life  is  nourished  and  sustained. 

Look  out  in  the  coming  spring-time  at  the  bursting  bud. 
Watch  how  beneath  the  mid-day  sun,  the  tiny  leaflet  spreads 
out  its  yellow  surface  to  the  favouring  rays.  See  how  from 
day  to  day  its  hue  becomes  greener,  and  its  several  parts  increase 
in  size.  This  growth  will  continue  till  closing  summer  finds  the 
little  bud  changed  into  a  magnificent  plant,  clad  with  copious 
leaves,  and  successively  blooming  with  gay  flowers,  or  borne 
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down  by  a  burden  of  tempting  fruit.  Autumn  will  succeed,  to 
stop  the  growth  and  give  a  new  colour  to  its  leaves ;  and  chill 
winter  will  strip  it  of  all  its  leafy  pride,  and  leave  it  naked  as 
when  spring  time  began. 

Such  is  the  yearly  plant-life,  as  seen  by  the  ordinary  culti¬ 
vator,  or  watched  with  daily  care  by  the  lover  of  vegetable 
nature.  But,  beneath  this  outer  open  life,  there  is  an  inner 
secret  life  which  the  common  eye  does  not  see.  A  constant 
invisible  intercourse  has  all  the  time  been  taking  place  be¬ 
tween  the  external  air  and  the  most  hidden  parts  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  plant.  No  sooner  does  the  little  leaf  burst  the  swelling 
bud,  than  a  thousand  unseen  mouths  open  on  its  surface  to  suck 
in  the  airy  food  which  now  for  the  first  time  comes  within 
their  reach.  These  minute  mouths  [stomata)  are  scjvttered  in 
millions  over  the  leaf,  now  on  its  upper,  now  on  its  under 
side,  and  now  on  both,  —  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  plant  is  destined  to  live.  Beginning  with  tlie  first 
dawn  of  sunlight,  they  perpetually  suck  in  carbonic  acid  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  give  off  oxygen  gas  in  nearly  equal 
volume,  till  the  sun  goes  down.  Then,  with  a  view  to  other 
chemical  ends,  and,  obedient  to  the  retiring  sun,  they  change 
the  nature  of  their  work.  While  darkness  lasts,  they  take  back 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  give  out  again  pure  oxygen  gas. 
And  thus,  day  after  day,  the  leafy  labour  proceeds,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  raw  materials  which  the  working  mouths  thus  inces¬ 
santly  carry  out  and  in,  other  vital  parts  within  the  plant  produce 
the  varied  forms  of  matter  of  which  the  vegetable  substance  con¬ 
sists.  The  solid  stem  is  formed,  as  it  were,  of  compressed  and 
hardened  air;  and  vast  forests  on  a  thousand  hills  thus  steal 
from  the  atraosj)here  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  which  they 
mainly  consist. 

But  a  marvel  of  wondrous  forethought  discloses  itself  as  we 
interrogate  more  nearly  this  mutual  relation  between  terrestrial 
plant-life  and  the  air  which  surrounds  it.  The  quantity  of 
carbon  in  the  air,  as  we  have  seen,  is  small ;  — some  thirty  odd 
grains  over  every  square  inch.  The  active  growth  of  vegetable 
matter  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe,  is  able  to  convert 
the  whole  of  this  carbon  into  the  substance  of  solid  wood 
within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation  of  men.  But  hundreds 
of  generations  of  men  have  already  lived  on  the  earth,  and 
thousands  of  generations  of  other  animals  before  him,  yet 
carbon  is  as  abundant  in  the  atmosphere  as  ever,  and  vegetable 
growth,  in  similar  circumstances,  quite  as  luxuriant.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  some  natural  sources  of  supply  from  which 
carbonic  acid  gas  flows  into  the  air,  as  fast  as  the  leafy  mouths 
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withdraw  .it.  These  sources,  also,  must  be  watched  and  regu¬ 
lated,  that  they  may  not  pour  it  in  so  fast  as  to  increase  unduly 
the  natural  pro|X)rtion  of  this  poisonous  gas  in  an  atmosphere 
which  man  and  countless  other  animals  perpetually  breathe. 
These  several  conditions  are  beautifully  fulfilled  by  a  series  of 
compensating  natural  operations,  which,  like  the  growth  of 
])lants,  form  a  part  of  the  existing  system  of  things ;  and,  like 
it,  never  cease  to  proceed  at  a  duly  measured  pace. 

Thus,  plants  die,  and  the  carbon  of  their  stems  and  leaves  is 
gradually  resolved  again  into  carbonic  acid  by  the  gradual 
progress  of  decay,  or  by  the  quicker  agency  of  fire.  Or  the 
plant  is  eaten  by  the  living  animal,  and  after  many  chemical 
changes  within  the  animal’s  body,  its  carbon  is  breathed  forth 
i^rain  from  the  lungs  and  skin  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  In 
these  several  ways  the  very  same  carbon  which  the  plant-leaf 
has  taken  from  the  air,  is  again,  in  a  great  measure,  returned 
to  it.  A  certain  small  and  indefinite  proportion  of  their  carbon 
is  indeed  yearly  buried  in  the  soil,  or  covered  up  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  or  accumulated  in  bogs  and  dismal  swamps.  But  to 
make  up  for  this,  the  earth  itself,  from  bubbling  springs,  from 
myriads  of  unseen  fissures,  and  from  the  open  mouths  of  many 
volcanoes  pours  forth  a  ceaseless  contribution  of  carbonic  acid 
gas, — ceaseless,  yet  in  such  wise  limited,  that  so  long  as  vege¬ 
tation  lasts,  it  cannot  render  the  atmosphere  unwholesome  to 
animal  life.  To  the  knowledge  of  these  and  many  similar 
adjustments,  the  study  of  the  chemistry  of  the  air  we  breathe 
has  gradually  led  us. 

Turn  now  to  the  water  we  drink.  In  this  admirable  fluid, 
so  clear,  so  bright,  so  grateful  to  the  system,  so  healthful  to  the 
temperate,  so  necessary  to  all,  —  the  delight  of  Grecian  song, — 
the  charm  of  the  Eastern  paradise,  —  of  this  fluid,  lauded  with 
justice  by  the  physiologist,  and  worshipped,  not  unduly,  by  the 
total  abstainer,  —  chemistry  tells  us  that  three-fourths  of  our 
apparently  solid  bodies  consist,  and  that  it  forms  nearly  as  large 
a  proportion  of  all  living  vegetables  during  the  height  and 
vigour  of  their  growth.  In  this  fluid,  looked  upon  as  elemen¬ 
tary  till  nearly  our  own  times,  modern  research  has  taught  us 
to  see  the  result  of  a  subtle  union  between  the  oxygen  we  have 
spoken  of,  and  another  gas,  to  which  the  name  of  hydrogen 
(water-former)  has  been  given.  Kindle  this  latter  gas  in  the 
air,  and  it  burns  with  a  pale  flame.  Hold  a ’cold  bell  glass 
over  the  flame,  and  its  under  surface  will  become  bedewed 
with  moisture,  and  droj)S  of  water  will  trickle  down  its 
sides.  Collect  this  water  and  submit  it  to  a  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity;  the  liquid  will  disappear,  and  in  its  stead  the  two  gases 
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oxygen  and  hydrogen  will  remain.  These  experiments  prove, 
first,  that  while  burning  in  the  air,  tlie  hydrogen  unites  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  forms  water;  and,  second, 
that  the  water  thus  formed  consists  of  these  two  gaseous  con¬ 
stituents  only,  compressed  and  bound  together  by  some  incompre¬ 
hensible  connexion  which  it  makes  us  no  wiser  to  call  chemical 
combination. 

It  is,  indeed,  incomprehensible  how  water,  the  enemy  of  fire, 
should  itself  consist  of  two  gases,  the  one  of  which  burns  most 
readily,  while  the  other  is  the  great  natural  supporter  of  living 
fire.  And  it  is  equally  strange  that  oxygen,  so  indispenssible 
to  animal  life,  should  form  eight-ninths  by  weight  of  a  liquid  in 
which  few  terrestrial  animals  can  live  for  more  than  two  or 
three  seconds  of  time.  By  no  known  theory  of  physical  or 
mechanical  union  can  we  satisfactorily  explain  how  properties 
so  new  should  be  the  result  of  such  chemlcjil  combinations. 

The  chemical  study  of  this  water  in  its  relations  to  animal 
and  vegetable  life  presents  new  points  of  interest.  The  most 
important  of  its  chemical  properties  are  so  familiar  to  us  that 
we  rarely  think  of  them,  and  certainly  do  not  sufficiently  prize 
them.  Pure  water  has  neither  taste,  nor  smell,  nor  pungency. 

It  is  neither  sour  like  vinegar,  nor  sweet  like  sugar,  nor  alkaline 
like  soda.  It  irritates  no  nerve  of  sensation,  even  the  most  deli¬ 
cate,  nor  is  the  tendcrest  part  of  the  animal  frame  disturbed  by 
contact  with  this  universal  fluid.  It  is  thus  fitted  to  penetrate 
unfelt  into  the  subtlest  tissues,  and  without  causing  the  slightest 
jar  to  flow  along  the  finest,  most  sensitive,  and  most  hair-like 
vessels.  It  soothes  and  assuages  wherever  it  comes,  lessen¬ 
ing  inflammation,  lulling  pain,  diluting  unhealthy  fluids  within 
the  body,  and  washing  morbid  humours  and  waste  materials 
from  the  sickly  and  changing  frame. 

Again,  as  a  cooling  agent  water  is  equally  invaluable.  In  a 
dry  and  thirsty  land  we  feel  and  acknowledge  the  pleasure  of 
bathing  our  heated  bodies  in  the  sea  or  the  running  stream. 

But  we  are  less  sensible  how  it  watches  over  us,  as  it  were, 
every  passing  moment,  dispelling  each  rising  heat,  and  removing 
from  the  body  every  excess  of  warmth  which  might  disturb  the 
equable  working  of  its  many  parts.  Do  we  eat  inflammatory 
food,  or  drink  over-stimulating  fluids,  the  excess  of  bodily 
wannth  produced  converts  a  portion  of  Avater  into  vapour,  and 
the  lungs  throw  it  off  into  the  air.  Do  we  by  hard  labour,  or 
other  unusual  exertion,  exalt  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the 
same  water  again  takes  up  the  superfluous  heat,  and  bathing 
with  perspiration  both  skin  and  lungs  restrains  within  due  i 
bounds  the  growing  inflammation. 
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"  But  more  widely  useful  still  in  relation  to  vegetable ,  and 
animal  life  is  the  property  which  water  possesses  of  dissolving 
and  rendering  fluid  a  host  of  usually  solid  bodies.  Put  sugar 
or  salt  into  water,  it  disappears  and  becomes  fluid  and  penetra¬ 
tive  like  the  water  itself.  The  salt  sea  contains  within  its 
bosom  many  substances  so  dissolved ;  the  fluids  that  circulate 
through  our  veins  are  chiefly  water  holding  various  compound 
bodies  in  solution;  the  moisture  which  the  plant-root  drinks 
in  carries  with  it  into  root,  stem,  and  leaf  many  substances  it 
has  taken  up  from  the  soil ;  and  the  purest  waters  we  consume 
for  domestic  use  are  not  free  from  foreign  matters  of  mineral 
and  organic  origin.  In  all  this  there  is  a  purpose,  and  good 
flows  to  all  living  things  from  this  solvent  power  of  water. 

It  must  suffice  at  present  to  mention  one  general  benefit. 
Into  the  composition  of  the  plant  a  variety  of  solid  mineral 
substances  enter,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  plant  root  to 
draw  from  the  soil.  In  their  solid  form  these  substances  could 
neither  move  freely  through  the  soil  nor  find  their  way  into  the 
fine  pores  of  the  little  rootlets.  But  dissolved  in  water  they 
move  as  freely  as  the  liquid  itself,  and  penetrate  with  it  into 
the  most  delicate  tissues  of  plant  or  animal.  Thus  along  the 
*  finest  vessels  they  ascend  through  stem  and  twig  and  leaf,  and 
distribute  themselves  wherever  their  presence  is  required. 

It  is  so  also  with  the  animal.  Into  all  its  parts,  solid  saline, 
and  mineral,  matters  enter  as  a  necessary  portion  of  their  sub¬ 
stance.  These  we  introduce  into  the  stomach  along  with  our 
other  food,  but  water  must  dissolve  them  there  and  make  them 
fluid  before  they  can  find  their  way  into  the  blood  and  be  after¬ 
wards  conveyed  to  the  parts  of  the  body  where  their  several 
services  are  required.  And  here  comes  into  view  a  glimpse  of 
wise  beneficence  in  what  at  first  sight  appears  only  a  form  of 
material  evil.  The  impurities,  as  we  call  them,  of  natural 
waters  are  often  of  real  advantage  to  those  who  drink  them, 
supplying  saline  and  mineral  matters  in  which  the  food  is 
deficient,  or  which  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  staple  form  of  diet 
in  a  given  region  renders  grateful  to  the  enfeebled  frame.  The 
purest  waters,  therefore,  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as 
everywhere  and  in  all  cases  the  most  wholesome.  The  natural 
waters  of  every  locality  are  more  or  less  medicated,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  constitutions  of  the  inhabitants  by  long  use  become 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  quality,  and  even  their  fc^  is  adjusted 
to  it ;  so  that  to  change  their  wonted  beverage  even  for  one  more 
pure  may  sensibly  affect  the  health,  for  years  to  come,  of  large 
masses  of  people. 

Look  next  at  the  food  we  eat.  This  is  either  of  vegetable  or 
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of  animal  origin,  and  what  modem  chemistry  tells  us  regarding 
it  is  not  only  full  of  rich  uses  and  of  deep  personal  interest  to 
every  one  of  us,  but  is  in  itself  truly  marvellous.  Yor,  first,  it 
abolishes  the  artificial  distinction  which  mere  sense  has  long 
established  between  animal  food  and  vegetable  food.  The  bread 
we  simply  bake  is  no  longer  quite  different  in  use  and  quality 
from  the  flesh  meats  on  which  learned  cooks  exhaust  their  culi> 
nary  skill.  In  bread  we  actually  eat  the  substance  of  beef,  and 
in  bread  and  butter  another  form  of  that  marbled  flesh  on 
which  the  eye  of  the  epicure  so  placidly  rests.  In  every  variety 
of  eatable  plant  there  exists  a  proportion  of  what  chemists  call 
gluten,  which  is  nearly  identic^  with  the  muscular  part  of  ani¬ 
mal  flesh,  and  a  proportion  also  of  fat,  which  is  absolutely  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  fat  of  animals.  How  unphilosophical  and  vain, 
therefore,  the  discipline  which  enjoins  and  makes  a  merit  of 
abstaining  from  a  substance  when  obtained  from  the  body  of  an 
animal,  and  yet  allows  tlie  use  of  the  same  substance  when 
obtained  from  a  vegetable ! 

Again,  it  shows  us  how  curiously  and  by  what  admirable 
contrivances  this  food  is  prepared  for  man.  Of  carbon  and 
nitrogen,  such  as  float  in  the  air,  combined  with  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases  already  spoken  of,  the  flesh  and  tissues  of 
animals,  and  the  solid  portions  of  vegetables  in  great  part  con¬ 
sist  But  of  these  only  one,  the  oxygen,  serves  directly  as  food 
either  to  animal  or  to  plant.  The  plant,  as  we  have  seen,  sucks 
in  at  times  oxygen  by  its  leaves,  and  some  of  this  oxygen,  no 
doubt,  contributes  to  the  formation  of  its  growing  substance. 
The  animal,  also,  draws  in  oxygen  from  the  air  by  its  lungs, 
and  uses  it  directly  to  build  up  the  tissues  of  its  body.  Thus 
both  animals  and  plants,  to  a  certain  small  extent,  feed  upon 
raw  and  unchanged  oxygen.  But  neither  ]>lant  nor  animal  can 
so  consume  or  work  up  elementary  or  unoombined  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  or  carbon. 

And  here,  in  pursuing  further  our  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
way  in  which  they  are  respectively  fed,  a  great  difference  at  once 
presents  itself  between  the  plant  and  the  animal ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  close  and  predetermined  relation  is  seen  evidently 
to  exist  between  them. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  minutely  to  discuss  the  way  in 
which  plants  and  animals  are  nourished  and  sustmned.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  throughout  what  may  be  called  dead 
or  mineral  nature  there  exist  numerous,  more  or  less  simple, 
compounds  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  which  the  plant 
is  able  to  appropriate  and  employ  in  building  up  its  growing 
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subatance.  In  the  air,  for  example,  there  floats,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  unfailing  supply  of  carbonic  acid.  The  same  gas  exists 
also  in  nearly  all  natural  waters,  and  in  the  soil  it  is  formed 
abundantly  along  with  other  comparatively  simple  combinations 
of  carbon.  All  these  the  plant  takes  in  by  its  leaves  or  by  its 
roots,  and  from  them,  by  a  still  obscure  chemistry,  extracts  and 
makes  its  own  the  carbon  they  contain.  So  from  water  and 
ammonia  it  takes  hydrogen  —  from  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  and 
other  compounds,  it  takes  nitrogen  —  and  from  the  dead  earthy 
matter  of  rocks  and  soils  it  selects  and  takes  up  the  so-called 
incombustible,  inorganic,  or  mineral  ingredients  which  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  production  of  its  perfect  substance. 

Of  raw  and  simple  materials  like  these,  the  animal  can  make 
nothing.  Among  them  all,  water  ia  the  only  one  it  can  with 
safety  introduce  into  its  stomach,  and  upon  this  it  cannot  live  or 
be  sustained.  It  is  upon  the  results  of  the  plant’s  labours — upon 
the  substances  of  the  plant’s  body,  the  new  and  usually  more 
complex  combinations  which  the  living  plant  has  manufiictured 
from  the  simpler  compounds  which  nature  presents  to  it  —  that 
the  herbivorous  animsd  can  alone  support  itself.  Out  of  these, 
by  wonderful  methods,  which  we  cannot  explain,  the  plant  forme- 
starch,  sugar,  fat,  and  gluten,  in  all  their  varieties.  So  formed 
by  the  plant,  the  animal  eats  them ;  digests  and  changes  them 
anew  by  a  further  mysterious  chemistry  which  we  are  only  now 
beginning  faintly  to  follow ;  and  finally  fits  them  into  appro¬ 
priate  places  in  its  own  body.  Thus  dead  nature  daily  labours 
for  the  food  of  plants ;  the  living  plant  daily  labours  for  the  food 
of  animals.  In  the  order  of  nature,  the  plant  must  precede,  and 
accompany,  and  unceasingly  work  for  the  animoL  Alone,  in 
the  midst  of  physical  nature,  man  and  all  other  animals  would 
be  helpless,  forlorn,  and  short-lived. 

Thus  far,  then,  our  science  teaches  us  how  different  in  relation 
to  external  things  the  life  of  plants  is  from  the  life  of  animals, 
and  yet  how  closely  and  inseparably  they  are  connected; — how 
selected  first  from  earth  and  air  to  form  the  plant,  the  same 
matter  next  builds  up  the  more  curious  animal  frame ;  and  when 
that  is  worn  out,  or  dies,  returns  agmn  to  earth  and  air,  to  run 
the  same  course  anew.  It  thus  shows  one  simple  though  grand 
idea  pervading  all  life,  embodied  in  the  existing  course  of  ani¬ 
mated  nature,  yet  by  its  manifold  and  complex  details,  leading 
us  perpetually  to  admire  the  surpassing  Workman  from  whose 
beneficent  intellect  it  sprung. 

And  this  plant,  so  essential  to  the  life  of  all,  what  a  miracle 
of  chemical  contrivance  and  chemical  endowment  it  is !  This 
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little  sporule,  which  the  unassisted  eye  can  scarcely  discern, — 
in  which  even  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  only  an  obscure 
structure  can  be  observed — in  this  little  germ  how  much  dis¬ 
cernment  and  concealed  intention  really  rests !  Placed  in  one 
condition,  it  remains  unalterably  the  same  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time.  If  life  is  there,  it  is  life  in  a  state  of  quiescent  torpor ; 
quiescent  yet  watchful ;  a  life  of  most  profound  repose.  Placed 
in  another  condition,  it  seems  at  once  to  perceive  the  change. 
It  swells  and  moves ;  the  inner  being  bursts  its  shell,  and  comes 
forth ;  slowly  and  cautiously  expands  its  growing  length ;  feels, 
as  it  were,  and  examines  every  substance  it  touches ;  selects  and 
rejects  as  suits  its  purpose ;  transforms  each  chemical  body  it 
takes  up,  and  fits  it  for  the  place  it  is  intended  to  occupy  in  the 
building  about  to  be  erected ;  and  with  materials  so  collected 
and  prepared,  it  builds  unceasingly — without  wearying,  and  after 
a  predetermined  plan — green  leaf,  graceful  twig,  towering  stem, 
blooming  flower,  luscious  fruit,  nourishing  seed ;  till  through  the 
wonderful  working,  mechanical  and  chemical,  of  that  hidden 
speck  of  life  which  so  long  slept  in  the  microscopic  germ,  beauty 
and  grace  adorn  the  landscape,  and  inert  useless  matter  has  been 
abundantly  converted  into  food  for  man.  How  slow  and  limited 
is  our  most  advanced  chemical  knowledge,  compared  with  that 
easy  skill  so  richly  given  to  this  tiny  seedlet ! 

Let  us  leave  now  thos?.  substances  which  are  naturally  neces¬ 
sary  to  human  life,  and  consider  for  a  little  those  things  which 
by  habit  have  become  to  modern  nations  a  kind  of  second 
nature.  In  looking  to  modern  life  in  this  point  of  view,  it 
appears  widely  distinguished  not  only  from  that  of  classic  times, 
but  even  from  that  of  the  middle  ages.  Sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  brandy,  and  tobacco  have  nil  become  familiar  to  Christian 
Europe  and  America  within  the  last  300  years.  By  the  end  of 
the  14  th  century,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  had  already  become 
important  in  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  Brought 
into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  cultivated  in  Andalusia,  it  w’as 
planted  in  the  Madeiras  by  the  Portuguese,  who  in  1520  pos¬ 
sessed  already  sixty  sugar  manufactories  in  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas  alone.  Thence  it  penetrated  to  America  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  became  a  staple  article  of  Spanish  American 
growth.  Now,  about  4500  millions  of  pounds  of  cane  sugar, 
produced  chiefly  in  America,  pass  yearly  through  the  hands  of 
European  and  American  merchants,  while  in  addition  nearly 
500  millions  of  the  same  kind  of  sugar  are  extracted  from  the 
beet-root  in  Northern  Europe,  and  consumed  in  the  different 
countries  of  our  more  eastern  continent.  It  was  not  till 
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the  year  1659  that  sugar  refining  began  to  be  practised  in 
England ;  and  in  1700,  the  consumption  of  all  England  was 
only  20  millions  of  pounds.  Now,  we  are  not  only  the  great 
refiners  of  Europe,  but  by  far  the  largest  consumers  of  sugar 
of  every  variety.  In  the  year  1853,  the  consumption  of  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  818  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar, 
being  at  the  rate  of  28  lbs.  a  year —  upwards  of  half-a-pound 
a  week — for  each  of  our  population.  What  a  change  in  the 
habits  and  modes  of  living  of  the  people  does  this  imply ! 

The  introduction  and  rapid  spread  of  the  habit  of  using  tea 
is  still  more  recent  and  remarkable.  The  leaf  was  not  brought 
to  Europe  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Sugar 
refineries  were  already  in  operation  in  England,  when  in  1664 
the  East  India  Company  thought  a  couple  of  pounds  of  tea  a 
not  unroyal  gift  to  present  to  the  Queen  of  England.  Now 
we  consume  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  a  head  as  the  yearly 
allowance  of  every  individual  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  the 
total  annual  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  about 
25,000  tons,  or  sixty  millions  of  pounds  I  The  use  of  this  leaf 
is  specially  great  in  China  and  Thibet,  in  Kussia,  Holland,  and 
England,  and  in  the  states  and  provinces  of  North  America. 
The  entire  quantity  consumed  over  this  wide  area,  among  about 
500  millions  of  men,  is  roughly  estimated  at  upwards  of  two 
thousand  millions  of  pounds. 

V  Coffee,  though  less  a  favourite  among  us  than  tea,  is  preferred 
to  it  by  several  of  our  Continental  neighbours.  On  the  whole, 
perhaps  the  spread  of  coffee  drinking  during  the  last  300  years 
has  been  more  wonderful  even  than  that  of  tea.  It  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  that  it  was  introduced  into 
Arabia  from  Abyssinia.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth,  it 
began  to  be  used  in  Constantinople,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  priests  and  Turkish  doctors,  it  may  now  be  considered  as 
the  staple  minor  luxury  of  Mahomedan  life.  In  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  (1652),  the  first  coffee-house  was  opened  in 
London ;  and  now,  two  hundred  years  after,  the  yearly  con¬ 
sumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  reached  the 
large  amount  of  35  millions  of  pounds.  The  quantity  of  the 
coffee  bean  actually  bought  and  sold  is  about  600  millions  of 
pounds  every  year,  and  it  is  in  daily  use  among  perhaps  120 
millions  of  men ! 

We  may  pass  briefiy  over  cocoa,  tbe  ancient  beverage  and 
nutriment  of  the  Mexican  Incas,  and  still  the  favourite  in 
modern  times  of  Central  America,  of  Italy,  and  of  Spain.  It 
is  consumed  to  the  extent  of  about  100  millions  of  pounds  a 
year,  and  among  50  millions  of  men. 
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But  what  is  the  chemistry  of  all  this  new  food  and  drink,  un¬ 
known  to  that  ancient  life,  the  manners  and  features  of  which 
form  so  great  a  part  of  our  study  at  school?  What  new  craving 
in  our  common  nature  have  they  awakened,  what  old  craving 
more  agreeably  satisfied?  What  is  their  physiological  action, 
in  short,  and  upon  what  chemical  constituents  does  it  depend? 
Why  have  entire  nations  so  readily  fallen  into  the  new  habits, 
and  why  do  they  so  pertinaciously  cling  to  them  ? 

By  her  fireside,  in  her  humble  cottage,  the  lonely  widow  sits ; 
the  kettle  simmers  over  tlie  ruddy  embers,  and  the  blackened 
teapot  on  the  hot  brick  prepares  her  evening  drink.  Her  crust 
of  bread  is  scanty ;  yet  as  she  sips  the  warm  beverage  —  little 
sweetened,  it  may  be,  with  the  produce  of  the  sugar  cane,  — 
genial  thoughts  awaken  in  her  mind ;  her  cottage  grows  lees 
dark  and  lonely,  and  comfort  seems  to  enliven  the  ill-furnished 
cabin.  When  our  suffering  and  wounded  soldiers  were  brought 
down  frozen  and  bleeding  from  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol 
to  the  port  of  Balaklava,  the  most  welcome  relief  to  their 
sufferings  was  a  pint  of  hot  tea,  which  was  happily  provided 
for  them.  Whence  this  great  solace  to  the  weary  and  worn  ? 
Why  out  of  scanty  earnings  does  the  ill-fed  and  lone  one 
cheerfully  pay  for  the  seemingly  unnourishing  weekly  ounce 
of  tea?  From  what  ever-open  fountain  does  the  daily  comfort 
flow  which  the  teacup  gently  brings  to  the  careworn  and  the 
weak? 

The  answer  we  arc  enabled  to  give  to  these  questions  is  still 
very  imperfect.  Recent  chemical  and  chemico-physiological 
researches  have  indeed  thrown  much  interesting  light  on  the 
nature,  composition,  and  mode  of  action  of  the  warm  infusions 
we  delight  to  drink,  and  we  can  so  far  satisfactorily  account  for 
many  of  their  effects.  We  may  expect  our  present  views,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  materially  modified  by  the  results  of  future  research. 

In  the  first  place,  past  experiment  has  shown  us  that  there 
is  a  remarkable  chemical  analogy  among  the  four  substances 
Chinese  tea,  Paraguay  tea,  coflFee,  and  cocoa,  which  are  chiefly 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  infused  beverages.  All  of  them 
in  the  roasted  state  in  which  they  are  used,  contain  aromatic  oils 
in  minute  proportion,  to  which  the  peculiar  aroma  of  each  is  due. 
All  contain  also  a  proportion  of  an  astringent  substance  resem¬ 
bling  the  tannin  of  gall-nuts  or  oak  bark.  In  three  of  them, 
Chinese  tea,  Paraguay  tea,  and  coffee,  is  found  a  variable  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  peculiar  white  crystalline  body,  to  which  the  name  of 
theine  or  caffeine  has  been  given  ;  while  in  cocoa  a  different  but 
similar  body  exists,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  theobromine. 
Of  these  three  constituents,  which  are  ail  extracted  by  hot 
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water,  two  —  the  volatile  oil  and  the  theine  —  are  known  to 
exercise  a  peculiar  action  upon  the  system.  The  oil  possesses 
narcotic  properties,  intoxicates,  occasions  headaches  and  giddi¬ 
ness,  and  sometimes  paralysis  in  those  who  as  tea-tasters  are 
much  exposed  to  its  influence.  New  tea  contains  this  oil  in 
larger  quantity  than  old  tea  does,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  said 
that]  the  Chinese  rarely  use  their  tea  till  it  has  been  kept 
over  a  year.  The  small  proportion  of  it  which  exists  in  tea  as 
we  get  it  in  Europe,  is  not  only  harmless,  but  is  probably  one 
source  of  the  soothing  exhilaration  which  tea  and  coffee  produce. 

The  theine,  again,  is  a  bitter  substance  possessing  tonic  or 
strengthening  quiUities,  but  distinguished  particularly  by  the 
property  of  retarding  the  natural  waste  of  the  animal  body. 
Most  people  are  now  aware  that  the  chief  necessity  for  food  to  a 
full  grown  animal,  arises  from  the  gradual  and  constant  wearing 
away  of  the  tissues  and  solid  parts  of  its  body.  To  repair  and 
restore  the  worn  and  wasted  parts,  food  must  be  constantly 
eaten  and  digested.  And  the  faster  the  waste,  the  larger  the 
quantity  of  food  which  must  daily  be  consumed,  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  which]  this  waste  occasions.  Now  the  introduction  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  theine  into  the  stomach  lessens  the  amount 
of  waste  which  in  similar  circumstances  would  otherwise  natu¬ 
rally  take  place.  It  makes  the  ordinary  food  consumed  along  with 
it,  go  farther,  therefore,  —  or  more  correctly,  lessens  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  necessary  to  be  eaten  in  a  given  time.  A  similar 
effect  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  is  produced  by  the  volatile  oil, 
and,  therefore,  the  infusion  of  tea,  in  which  both  these  ingredients 
of  the  leaf  are  contained,  affects  the  rapidity  of  the  natural  waste 
in  the  tea-drinker  in  a  very  marked  manner. 

As  age  creeps  on,  the  powers  of  digestion  diminish  with  the 
failing  of  the  general  vigour,  till  the  stomach  is  no  longer  able 
to  digest  and  appropriate  new  food  as  fast  as  the  body  wears 
away.  When  such  is  the  case,  to  lessen  the  waste  is  to  aid  the 
digestive  powers  in  maintaining  the  strength  and  bulk  of  the 
weakening  frame.  ‘  It  is  no  longer  wonderful  therefore,’  says  our 
author,  ‘  that  tea  and  coffee  should  be  favourites  on  the  one  hand 

*  with  the  poor  whose  supplies  of  substantial  food  are  scanty. 
‘  And  on  the  other,  with  the  aged  and  infirm,  especially  of  the 

*  feebler  sex,  whose  powers  of  digestion  and  whose  bodily  substance 

*  have  together  begun  to  fail  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  aged 

*  female  whose  earnings  are  barely  sufficient  to  buy  what  are 
<  called  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  should  yet  spare  a  portion 

*  of  her  small  gains  in  procuring  this  grateful  indulgence.  She 

*  can  sustain  her  strength  as  well  with  less  common  food  when 

*  she  takes  her  tea  along  with  it ;  while  she  feels  lighter  at  the 
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*  same  time  in  spirits,  more  cheerful,  and  fitter  for  the  dull 

*  work  of  life,  because  of  this  little  indulgence.’ 

The  wide  prevalence  of  the  taste  for  infused  beverages  illus¬ 
trates  in  a  marked  manner  the  existence  of  common  instinctive 
cravings  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race.  In 
tropic^  as  well  as  arctic  regions,  the  practice  of  using  warm 
drinks  equally  prevails.  Dr.  Johnston  follows  the  topography 
of  these  harmless  stimulants  in  the  following  terms :  — 

‘  In  Central  America  the  Indian  of  native  blood  and  the  Creole  of 
mixed  European  race  indulge  alike  in  their  ancient  chocolate.  In 
South  America  the  tea  of  Paraguay  is  an  almost  universal  beverage. 
The  native  North  American  tribes  have  their  Appalachian  tea,  their 
Oswego  tea,  their  Labrador  tea,  and  many  others.  From  Florida  to 
Georgia  in  the  United  States,  and  over  all  the  West  India  islands, 
the  naturalised  European  races  sip  their  favourite  coffee  ;  while  over 
the  northern  States  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  British  Provinces,  the 
tea  of  China  is  in  constant  and  daily  use. 

*  In  Europe  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  long  such  tastes 
and  practices  have  prevailed.  The  Romans,  at  their  banquets,  used 
cups  and  saucers  made  of  silver  richly  embossed.  They  were  nearly 
of  the  same  shape  as  those  now  in  use,  and  were  employed  for  drink¬ 
ing  hot  water  out  of.  Whether  it  was  customary  to  infuse  herbs  in 
this  water  on  any  occasion  w’e  do  not  read.  But  in  Holland  and 
England  sage  tea  was  in  use  till  a  very  late  period ;  and  its  antiquity 
is  shown  by  the  statement  that  the  Dutch,  in  their  early  intercourse 
with  China,  carried  out  dried  sage  leaves  as  an  article  of  traffic,  and 
exchanged  them  against  those  of  the  Chinese  tea-tree.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  every  country  of  Europe  has  chosen  for  itself  one  or  other  of 
the  familiar  foreign  beverages.  Spain  and  Italy  delight  in  cocoa ; 
France,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Turkey  in  coffee  ;  Russia,  Holland, 
and  England  in  tea;  while  poor  Ireland  makes  a  warm  drink  for 
itself,  out  of  the  husks  of  the  cocoa,  the  refuse  of  the  chocolate  mills 
of  Italy  and  Spain. 

‘  So  all  Asia  feels  the  same  want,  and  in  different  ways,  has  long 
gratified  it.  Coffee,  indigenous  in  Abyssinia  or  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
tries,  has  attached  itself  to  the  banner  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  and 
has  followed  it  wherever  in  Asia  or  Africa  his  false  faith  has  tri¬ 
umphed.  Tea,  a  native  of  China,  has  spread  spontaneously  over 
the  hill  country  of  the  Himalayas,  the  table  lands  of  Tartary  and 
Thibet,  and  the  plains  of  Siberia,  has  climbed  the  Altais,  overspread 
Russia,  and  is  equally  despotic  in  Moscow  as  in  St.  Petersburg. 
In  Sumatra  the  coffee-leaf  yields  the  favourite  tea  of  the  dark- 
skinned  population,  while  Central  Africa  boasts  of  the  Abyssinian 
chaat,  as  the  indigenous  warm  drink  of  the  Ethiopian  people.  Every 
where,  unintoxicating  and  non-narcotic  beverages  are  in  general  use 
— among  tribes  of  every  colour,  beneath  every  sun,  and  in  every 
condition  of  life.  The  custom,  therefore,  must  meet  some  universal 
want  of  our  conunon  human  nature.’  (VoL  i.  p.  56.) 
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This  wide  use  of  simply  medicated  drinks  is  remarkable 
enough.  But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  in  so  many 
different  countries,  and  from  so  many  different  plants,  different 
races  of  men  —  ignorant  alike  of  chemistry  and  of  physiology  — 
should  have  been  led  by  a  common  instinct  to  select,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  these  drinks,  vegetable  substances  which 
contain  the  same  peculiar  active  ingredient.  Thus  the  theine 
which  characterises  the  Chinese  leaf,  is  present  not  only  in  the 
coffee  bean  brought  into  use  in  Abyssinia  and  Arabia,  in  the 
doffee  leaf  employed  as  yet  only  in  Sumatra,  in  the  Mate  or 
Paraguay  tea  which  has  been  long  collected  among  the  forests 
of  Paraguay,  but  also  in  the  Guamna  or  Brazilian  cocoa,  in  use 
among  the  natives  of  Brazil;  while  the  true  cocoa  of  Central 
America  contains  the  very  similar  substance  theobromine.  This 
fact,  which  has  been  established  beyond  doubt  by  recent  chemi¬ 
cal  research,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  in  the  whole  history  of 
human  instincts.  Through  how  many  successive  trials, — after 
how  wide  and  long  an  experience  of  bodily  comfort  and  dis¬ 
comfort, — must  half-civilised  men  in  each  of  these  countries 
have  come  to  settle  down  into  the  general  custom  of  using  the 
several  indigenous  plants  which  modern  times  have  found  com¬ 
monly  employed  among  them.  How  very  curious  that  the  che¬ 
mistry  of  our  day  should  discover  that  in  so  many  cases  the 
plants  thus  selected  should  be  capable  of  yielding  to  water  the 
same  chemical  and  physiological  ingredient ! 

The  passion  for  fermented  drinks  is  akin  to  the  love  of  in¬ 
fused  beverages,  but  it  stands  upon  a  somewhat  different  ground. 
It  is  not  instinctive  in  the  same  sense  as  the  desire  for  warm 
infusions.  It  has  not  everywhere  led  the  different  races  of 
men  through  long  trial  and  research  to  the  means  of  gratifying 
it.  These  means  have  rather  sprung  up  of  themselves  before 
mankind  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  thus  awakened 
the  passion  which,  if  it  existed  in  human  nature  at  all,  would 
otherwise  have  remained  dormant. 

Thus,  in  tropical  climates,  where  palm  trees  flourish,  an  acci¬ 
dental  wound  to  the  topmost  shoot  causes  a  copious  flow  of  sweet 
sap,  which,  of  its  own  accord,  speedily  ferments  and  produces 
an  agreeable  intoxicating  drink.  How  early  in  eastern  climes 
must  this  grateful  liquor  have  become  familiar  to  the  primeval 
races?  How  natural  it  was  in  them  to  make  use  of  it ! 

So  also  in  Mexico  the  American  aloe  pours  its  copious  juice 
into  its  own  central  cup,  and  there  in  a  brief  space  produces 
the  Mexican  pulque,  so  pleasing  to  the  native  j)alate.  And 
where  the  grape  vine  bears  its  luscious  bunches  the  expressed 
juice  soon  begins  to  move  and  sparkle  with  bubbles  of  living 
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gas,  and  the  crude  heavy  liquor  changes  spontaneously  into  the 
cheerful  and  exhilarating  wine.  Jnde^  the  juices  of  nearly  all 
fruits,  even  of  our  naore  northern  ones — the  apple,  the  pear, 
the  plum,  the  gooseberry,  and  a  hundred  others — naturally  pro¬ 
duce  their  own  peculiar  varieties  of  intoxicating  drink.  Fer¬ 
mented  liquors,  therefore,  are  natural  beverages,  which  man 
could  not  avend  becoming  acquainted  with,  and  of  which  in 
many  countries  it  required  little  ingenuity  to  obtain  a  continued 
and  abundant  supply.  It  was  prol^bly  some  fortunate  accident 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of  preparing  sweet 
liquids  from  sprouted  grain  (malt),  and  of  converting  them  into 
an  exhilarating  drink  by  mixing  them  with  other  liquids  already 
in  fermentation.  A  rarer  accident,  no  doubt,  led  to  the  singulu 
custom  of  chewing  grains  and  roots,  still  practised  in  Peru, 
for  the  prejMiration  of  fermented  chica,  and  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  for  the  manufacture  of  the  favourite  ava.  And  a  yet 
rarer  accident,  at  a  more  modern  period,  taught  some  sleepless 
Arabian  alchemist, — torturing  substance  after  substance  in  his 
crucibles  and  alembics, — how  to  extract  the  fierce  spirit  from 
these  agreeable  drinks,  and  brought  up,  as  it  were,  from  the 
bottom  of  Pandora’s  box,  that  Alcohol  which  has  since  inflicted 
so  many  evils  upon  the  world. 

In  the  chemical  history  of  these  fermented  drinks  there  are 
many  things  which  will  well  repay  the  careful  student  who  is 
desirous  of  thoroughly  understanding  this  important  chapter  of 
the  *  chemistry  of  common  life.’  In  all  cases,  for  example,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  source  of  the  liquid  we  employ,  the  same 
chemical  substance  undergoes  the  same  chemical  change  during 
the  process  of  fermentation.  In  every  instance  we  start  with 
grape  sugar — that  is,  the  kind  of  sugar  which  exists  ready 
formed  in  the  grape  and  other  fruits.  If  we  wish  to  employ 
grain  we  make  it  sprout,  and  thus  produce  within  it  a  peculiar 
substance  called  diastase,  which,  when  the  grain  is  crushed  and 
steeped  in  warm  water,  converts  the  starch  of  the  grain  into 
grape  sugar,  and  dissolves  it,  forming  the  sweet  wort.  To  this 
solution  of  grape  sugar  we  add  a  ferment,  usually  yeast,  if  it 
does  not  naturally  contain  one,  as  grape  and  palm  tree  juices  do. 
Through  the  action  of  the  ferment  the  grape  sugar  is  changed, 
always  in  the  same  chemical  way,  so  that  sparkling  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  intoxicating  alcohol  are  in  every  case  produced. 
At  the  same  time  a  peculiar  ethereal  oil,  in  small  proportion, 
is  formed.  This  is  different  in  the  juice  or  sap  of  each  different 
fruit  or  tree,  and  hence  each  variety  of  fermented  drink  derives 
its  own  peculiar  bouquet. 

Then  how  singular  and  worthy  of  study  are  the  effects  they 
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produce  upon  the  Bystem,  corporeal  and  Bpiritual,  when  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  etomach.  They  exhilarate,  they  enliven,  they 
excite  to  laughter,  they  awaken  merriment,  they  stimulate  and 
exalt  the  mental  powers.  Some  they  Btupify,  some  they  con¬ 
vert  into  irritable  savages,  some  into  drivelling  idiots,  and  some 
into  mere  pugnacions  animals.  All,  if  long  and  largely  used, 
they  finally  brutalise,  prostrate,  and,  in  the  end,  carry  to  an 
untimely  grave. 

But  more  wonderful  than  these  poisonous  and  destructive 
effects  is  the  passion  for  indulging  in  them  which  these  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  awaken  in  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow  men — 
the  irresistible  love  with  which  these  unfortunates  are  smitten 
by  them  —  the  fascinating  influence  by  which  they  are  charmed. 
The  will  becomes  absolutely  spell-bound  through  the  action  of 
alcohol  on  the  bodies  of  some,  and  reason  is  dethroned,  even 
where  it  formerly  exercised  a  clear  and  undisputed  sway. 

We  cannot  here  discuss  the  causes  of  all  this.  They  lie,  in 
fact,  as  yet,  a  great  way  beyond  the  limits  of  our  actual  know¬ 
ledge. 

But  there  are  certain  beneficial,  though  less  marked,  effects 
produced  by  alcoholic  drinks,  which  recent  chemico-physiological 
research,  to  a  certain  extent,  explains.  Taken  in  moderate 
quantities  they  act  like  tea  in  lessening  the  bodily  waste,  and 
dius  are  of  real  value  to  persons  whose  powers  of  digestion  are 
impaired,  either  by  disease  or  by  the  advances  of  age.  They 
seem  also  to  defend  the  body,  to  a  certain  extent,  against  the 
wear  and  tear  which  a  constant  exercise  and  agitation  of  the 
mind  is  apt  to  occasion.  Yet  the  degree  and  form  in  which 
these  effects  are  produced  vary  with  the  kind  and  composition 
of  the  fermented  drink  we  make  use  of.  The  proportion  of 
water  with  which  the  alcohol  is  diluted,  the  peculiar  ethereal 
oil  with  which  it  is  mixed  or  contaminated,  the  kind  of  acid 
naturally  formed  and  contained  in  the  liquor  (such  as  the  acetic 
acid  of  beer,  the  lactic  acid  of  cider,  and  the  tartaric  acid  of 
grape  wine),  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  salts  which  occur  in 
it,  the  hope  or  other  narcotics  which,  in  the  case  of  beer,  have 
been  infused  in  it — all  these  ingredients  of  the  drink  modify 
its  action  upon  the  system,  and  give  rise  to  those  diversities  in 
the  effects  which  different  fermented  liquors  are  found  to  pro¬ 
duce  upon  the  same  individual. 

The  melancholy  influences  which  the  passion  for  alcoholic 
drinks  exercises  upon  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  society  is  a 
social  rather  than  a  chemico-physiological  question.  To  w’hat 
extent,  on  the  grounds  of  moral  expediency,  it  is  proper,  by 
fiscal  or  other  regulations,  to  punish  the  moderate  and  selt- 
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restraining  for  the  purpose  of  tying  up  the  hands  of  the  im¬ 
moderate  and  those  who  will  make  no  effort  to  restrain  them¬ 
selves, — whether  it  is  better  to  bind  men  of  lax  principles  and 
little  education  by  vows  which  are  so  likely  to  be  broken,  or 
to  instruct  and  educate  them  in  a  better  understanding  of  what 
is  for  their  own  present  and  future  good,  —  whether  it  is 
better  to  withhold  spirit  licences  and  shut  up  beer-houses,  or 
to  make  the  poor  man’s  home  as  comfortable  as  the  fire-side  of 
the  village  inn,  and  to  teach  young  females  of  the  humbler 
classes,  ns  their  first  and  most  responsible  duty,  how  to  keep 
them  so, — whether  any  one  of  all  these  methods  is  the  best  for 
suppressing  a  wide-spread  evil, —  or  whether,  for  the  moral 
regeneration  of  the  most  helpless  of  our  people,  a  good  man 
would  not  cheerfully  aid  in  employing  and  furthering  them  all, 
— these  are  questions  in  social  economics  in  regard  to  which, 
in  this  free  country,  we  must  be  content  to  differ. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  passion  for  intoxicating  liquors  which 
continued  use  awakens,  as  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in 
the  scientific  history  of  fermented  drinks.  It  is  from  this  fasci¬ 
nating  power  that  the  danger  of  using  them  principally  arises. 
And  from  this  we  derive  our  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  more  extended  use  of  tea  and  other  infused  beverages, 
which,  however,  indulged  in,  lead  at  least  to  no  moral  delin¬ 
quencies  or  violations  of  public  law.  But  this  fascinating 
power  alcoholic  liquids  share  with  another  class  of  indulgences, 
also  introduced  into  Europe  in  modern  times,  and  already  most 
extensively  consumed  by  every  European  race.  These  are  the 
narcotic  substances  we  indulge  in. 

Of  such  substances  it  is  remarkable  how  large  a  number  are  in 
use  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  over  how  wide  an  area  the 
habit  of  consuming  them  prevails,  among  how  many  different 
tribes  of  men,  and  from  how  remote  a  period.  The  aborigines 
of  Central  America  rolled  up  the  tobacco-leaf  and  dreamed 
away  their  lives  in  smoky  reveries  ages  before  Columbus  was 
born  or  the  colonists  of  Sir  Walter  Haleigh  brought  it  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Elizabethan  Court.  The  coca  leaf,  which 
is  still  the  comfort  and  strength  of  the  Peruvian  muleteer,  was 
chewed  as  he  does  it  now,  in  far  remote  times,  and  among  the 
same  mountains,  by  his  Indian  forefathers.  The  use  of  opium, 
hemp,  and  the  betel-nut,  of  which  only  the  first  has  yet  been 
transplanted  into  Europe,  has  prevailed  among  Eastern  Asiatics 
from  times  of  the  most  fabulous  antiquity.  The  same  is  pro¬ 
bably  true  of  the  pepper  plants,  indulged  in  by  the  South  Sea 
islanders  and  the  natives  of  the  Indian  Archipelago;  of  the 
thorn  apples,  the  use  of  which  still  lingers  among  the  natives  of 
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the  Andes  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  remote  Himalayas ;  of  the 
ledum  of  Northern  Europe ;  of  what,  from  its  abundant  growth 
and  use  among  ourselves,  may  be  called  the  English  hop ;  and 
of  the  singular  fungus  of  Siberia,  which,  passionately  loved  by 
the  natives  of  that  forbidding  region  now,  has  been  in  use 
among  them  also  from  time  immemorial.  The  narcotic  appetite 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  a  natural  and  deep  root  in  the  human 
constitution.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  an  instinctive  craving, 
which,  like  that  for  the  kind  of  comfort  which  tea  and  coffee 
bring,  has  led  to  the  discovery  and  use  in  countries  far  remote 
from  each  other  of  different  substances,  capable  of  producing 
the  same  general  effects  upon  the  system. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  narcotic  most  largely  indulged 
in  is  the  hop.  Of  this  we  consume  nearly  forty  millions  of 
pounds  (38^)  every  year,  chiefly  for  imparting  bitterness  and 
other  qualities  to  beer.  Of  this  large  quantity  upwards  of 
thirty-five  millions  of  pounds  are  used  in  England  alone,  being 
at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  a  head  of  the  population.  The  nar¬ 
cotic  quality  of  the  hop  flower  resides  in  a  volatile  oil  and  in 
an  aromatic  resin,  of  which  it  contains  about  eight  per  cent,  of 
its  weight.  The  specific  action  upon  the  system  which  is  exer¬ 
cised  by  these  ingredients  of  the  hop  has  not  been  as  yet  satis¬ 
factorily  investigated.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  extensive  use  of  this  narcotic  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
island  exercises  an  important  influence  upon  the  common  life 
and  every-day  behaviour  of  the  English  population. 

Next  to  the  hop,  tobacco  is  the  favourite  narcotic  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  About  thirty  millions  of  pounds  of  this  leaf 
are  now  consumed  among  us,  of  which  about  five  millions  are 
used  in  Ireland.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  ounces  a  head 
for  Great  Britain,  and  twelve  ounces  a  head  for  the  people  of 
Ireland.  It  is  partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  smell  which 
accompanies  the  use  of  tobacco,  that  opposition  to  this  use  has 
been  more  widely  and  publicly  made  both  in  this  country  and 
in  America  than  against  the  less  obtrusive  hop,  which  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  so  much  more  largely  used,  and  which  in  its  silent  and 
unseen  way  is  probably  the  source  of  as  much  real  evil. 

The  results  of  recent  chemical  researches  made  upon  the 
tobacco-leaf  are  full  of  interest,  instruction,  and  warning. 
They  have  shown  that  in  the  dry  leaf  there  naturally  resides 
from  two  to  eight  per  cent,  of  a  narcotic,  volatile,  highly  poisonous, 
alkaline  liquid,  to  which  the  name  of  nicotine  has  been  given, 
and  along  with  it  a  three-  or  four-thousandth  part  of  a  volatile 
fatty  oil,  which  also  possesses  narcotic  properties.  Upon  the 
chewer  the  influence  of  tobacco  depends  chiefly  upon  the  action 
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of  these  two  ingredients  of  the  natural  leaf.  But  the  smoker 
produces  during  the  burning  of  his  tobacco  a  new  oily  ‘  distil- 
‘  ment,’  which  comes  to  him  with  the  smoke,  and  materially 
exalts  the  action  of  the  tobacco  upon  his  system.  This  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  as  it  is  called,  mingles  in  vapour  with  the  natural 
volatile  oil  and  nicotine  of  the  tobacco,  and  aids  in  producing 
those  varying  and  complicated  effects  upon  the  body  and  brain 
with  which  most  of  us  arc  directly  or  indirectly  familiar.  That 
these  effects  are  usually  pleasing,  the  experience  of  millions 
daily  testifies ;  tliat  they  are  sometimes  injurious  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain  ;  tliat  they  awaken  thirst,  and  lead  some  to  drink  intoxica¬ 
ting  liquors,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  highest 
authorities  in  this  department  of  physiology,  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  moderation  has  not  been  proved,  in  this  country  at  least,  to 
be  injurious  to  the  human  health.  That  the  practice  of  smoking 
and  chewing,  as  practised  sometimes  in  this  country,  and  oftener 
in  the  United  States,  may  lead  to  dirty  and  disgusting  habits, 
those  of  our  readers  who  do  not  share  this  amiable  vice  will 
readily  admit,  and  also  that  tobacco  may  be  used  immoderately 
and  to  the  manifest  injury  of  health.  But  it  may  be  permitted 
to  scientific  common  sense  to  doubt  whether  all  this  justifies 
the  utter  condemnation  of  the  practice  and  the  fierce  denun¬ 
ciations  against  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  or  degree, 
which  have  lately  been  put  forth  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
America. 

Did  time  permit  us  further  to  consider  the  chemico-phy Biolo¬ 
gical  history  of  narcotic  substances,  we  should  have  turned  to 
the  use  of  opium  and  hemp  in  the  East,  of  the  strange  coca  in 
Peru,  of  the  still  stranger  fungus  in  Siberia,  and  of  the  other 
less  extensively  used  narcotics  of  which  the  names  have  already 
been  mentioned.  We  may  observe,  however,  as  showing  how 
very  large  a  part  these  substances  occupy  among  the  means  or 
enjoyments  of  common  life,  that  they  are  consumed  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  following  enormous  proportions:  — 

Tobacco  among  800  millions  of  men. 

Opium  „  400  „ 

Hemp  „  200  or  300  „ 

Betel  „  100  „ 

Coca  „  10  „ 

And  that  of  tobacco  there  are  consumed  about  4,480  millions  of 
pounds  every  year;  of  betel,  500  millions;  of  opium,  20  millions; 
of  hops,  80  millions,  and  of  coca,  30  millitHis  of  pounds.  The 
influence  of  so  vast  a  consumption  of  substances  of  this  class 
upon  the  domestic  economy,  even  of  our  own  working  classes,  is 
apparent  when  we  consider  how  large  a  proportion  of  their  weekly 
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earnings  is  sometimes  expended  in  gratifying  this  one  appetite. 
But  in  India, — where,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  six|)ence  a 
head  is  yearly  spent  by  the  whole  population  in  the  purchase  of 
clothing,  —  narcotic  indulgences  rise  at  once  to  the  importance  of 
being  the  second  great  necessary  of  common  life.  The  late 
Mr.  Porter  read  before  the  British  Association,  in  August, 
1850,  a  paper  which  placed  in  a  succinct,  but  very  striking, 
form,  what  he  termed  the  self-imposed  taxation  of  the  working 
classes  of  this  country.  He  showed  that  the  cost  of  distilled 
spirits  to  the  people  of  the  three  kingdoms  amounted  in  1849  to 
about  24  millions  sterling,  that  about  25  millions  are  expended 
in  beer,  and  7  millions  and  a  half  in  tobacco, — making  in  all  an 
annual  expenditure  of  57  millions  in  these  stimulants,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate ;  a  sura,  therefore, 
fully  equalling  the  whole  public  revenue  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Among  the  working  classes  it  is  probable  that  one-third 
of  the  earnings  of  the  family  is  spent  in  these  indulgences.  We 
may  naturally  inveigh  against  such  an  excess  of  unproductive 
and  often  injurious  sensual  gratification ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
tastes  so  deeply  seated  in  human  nature,  so  universally  indulged, 
and  so  dearly  gratified,  must  take  their  origin  in  the  physio¬ 
logical  composition  of  man,  and  have  some  intimate  connexion 
with  the  natural  conditions  of  his  being. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  warm  infusions  and  narcotic 
indulgences  —  so  widely  naturalised  among  European  nations 
within  the  last  three  centuries  —  without  remarking  upon  the 
influence  they  must  necessarily  exercise  upon  the  l)odily  consti¬ 
tution  and  mental  character  of  the  peoples  who  so  largely  use 
them.  The  soothers  and  exciters  we  individually  indulge  in,  if 
taken  in  excess,  are  seen  gradually  to  affect  and  sensibly  to 
modify  both  our  tempers  and  our  usual  state  of  bodily  health. 
Let  the  use  of  these  become  general,  even  in  a  moderate  degree, 
and  similar  changes  will  in  time  affect  a  whole  people.  We 
know  from  medical  history  that  the  general  character  of  disease, 
and  the  nature  of  symptoms,  have  very  much  altered  since 
modem  beverages  and  narcotics  have  become  common.  This 
indicates  the  presence  of  constitutional  change,  and  we  cannot 
tell  how  far  or  how  deep  such  changes  may  proceed.  It  is  a 
problem,  therefore,  which  interests  not  merely  the  physiologist 
and  psychologist,  but  the  Statesman  also,  to  ascertain  how  far 
and  in  what  direction  such  changes  may  go,  —  how  far  the 
actual  tastes,  habits,  and  character  of  modern  nations  have  been 
modified  or  even  created  by  the  prolonged  consumption  of  the 
substances  we  have  been  considering,  and  what  influence  their 
continued  use  is  likely  still  to  exercise  on  the  final  fortunes  of 
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a  people.  The  fate  of  nations  has  frequently  been  decided  by 
the  slow  operation  of  long  acting  causes,  unthought  of  and  un¬ 
estimated  by  the  historian,  till  these  causes  had  gradually 
changed  their  constitution,  their  characters,  and  their  capa¬ 
bilities,  while  their  names  and  local  homes  remained  still  the 
same. 

We  must  here  close  our  illustrations.  The  chemical  study  of 
the  means  and  appliances  of  life  makes  known  to  us  many  more 
adjustments  and  adaptations,  such  as  those  we  have  pointed  out. 
In  the  composition,  structure,  and  chemical  functions  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  body,  —  in  the  process  of  breathing  and  the 
purposes  served  by  it,  —  in  that  of  digestion  and  the  many  pre¬ 
arranged  contrivances  by  means  of  which  it  is  completed,  —  in 
the  odours  and  miasmata  which  fill  the  air,  and  cither  increase 
our  comforts  or  endanger  our  lives,  —  in  eveiy  part  either  of 
our  internal  economy  or  of  external  material  nature  with  which 
we  come  into  contact  in  daily  life,  —  examples  of  chemical  ad¬ 
justment  are  met  with,  not  less  interesting  or  worthy  of 
attention  than  any  of  those  we  have  quoted  in  the  present 
Article.  For  these  the  reader  will  consult  with  advantage  the 
very  pleasing  work  before  us. 


Art.  VIII.  —  1.  Antiquites  Russes,  d'apres  les  Monuments  His- 
toriques  des  Islandais  etdes  Anciens  Scandinaves.  £dit4es  par 
la  Societe  Koyale  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord.  2  vols.  fol. 
Copenhagen :  1850. 

2.  The  Travels  of  Macarius,  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  Oriental 
Translation  Fund. 

3.  Memoires  Secrets  pour  servir  a  Thistoire  de  la  Cour  de  Russie 
sous  les  regnes  de  Pierre-le- Grand  et  de  Catherine  I”.  Redig^s 
et  publics  pour  la  premiere  fois  d’apres  les  Manuscrits  ori- 
ginaux  du  SiEUU  de  Villebois.  Par  M.  Theophile 
Hallez.  Paris;  1853. 

4.  Secret  History  of  the  Court  and  Government  of  Russia  under 
Alexander  the  First  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  By  J.  H. 
ScHNiTZLER.  Two  vob.  London:  1854. 

A  MID  the  various  speculations  on  the  origin,  conduct,  and 
probable  consequences  of  the  present  war  with  Russia,  it 
has  been  often  said  that  our  quarrel  is  not  so  much  with  the 
Russians  as  with  their  ruler.  We  comfort  ourselves  by  the 
conviction  that  we  were  driven  into  this  contest,  not  by  the 
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enmity  of  the  sixty  or  seventy  million  of  our  fellow-Chris- 
tians,  who  compose  the  Russian  nation,  but  by  the  ambition 
or  fanaticism  of  the  late  Caar,  whose  will,  as  it  were  sixty 
million  strong,  determined  the  whole  policy  of  his  Empire. 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  in  Russia  one  man  has  this  power? 
How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  Czar  is  to  his  subjects  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  Fate  and  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
Russia  in  the  world?  It  has  sometimes  been  said,  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  problem,  that  the  Russians  are  Sclavonians,  and  that 
the  Sclavonian  races  are  of  a  grovelling,  slavish  disposition^ 
offering  their  backs  to  the  rod  of  power.  To  this  the  reply  at 
once  is,  —  Look  at  the  Poles ;  they,  too,  are  Sclavonians  of 
a  kindred  race  with  the  Russians,  but  while  the  Russian 
Boyards  were  kissing  the  feet  of  their  Czars,  the  Polish  nobles 
— not  the  magnates  only,  but  the  whole  noble  class,  that  is, 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  landowners — were  asserting  a 
liberty  which  amounted  to  lawlessness,  and  an  independence  of 
authority  which  resulted  in  the  disorganisation  of  the  state. 
For  centuries  the  Sclavonians  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper 
called  themselves,  what  they  in  truth  were,  a  Republic,  their  king 
being  in  reality  but  an  elected  president ;  it  cannot,  therefore, 
be  to  the  characteristics  of  race  that  the  Sclavonians  on  the  left 
bank  owe  their  servility  to  a  despot.  Look,  again,  at  the  Bohe¬ 
mians,  a  people  of  the  purest  Sclavonic  blood  and  language, 
foremost  in  public  liberty  under  George  of  Podiebrad,  foremost 
in  religious  reformation  under  John  Huss,  and  foremost  in  the 
cause  of  self-government  and  independence,  until  they  fell  by 
the  Thirty  Years  War  under  the  persecuting  authority  of  the 
House  of  Austria. 

If  it  is  not,  then,  because  the  Russians  are  Sclavonians  that 
they  are  slaves, — is  it  because  they  are  Orientals?  Is  it  that 
they  are  Asiatics  rather  than  Europeans,  and  that  Asia  has  been 
the  doomed  dwelling  of  despotism,  from  the  Empire  of  the 
Assyrians  to  the  Empire  of  Japan?  Their  Oriental  origin  is 
at  best  an  hypothesis ;  and  one  of  our  most  learned  ethnologists 
has  just  started  the  counter-hypothesis  that  the  old  Hindoos, 
the  Sanskrit-talkers,  were  efiaigrants  from  the  West,  from  the 
borders  of  Poland  and  Russia.*  But  even  allowing  the  fact, 
what  would  it  prove?  Not  that  Christian  Europeans  must 
live  under  an  autocrat  because  they  came  originally  from  Asia, 
since  the  Magyars  are  an  Oriental  people,  with  evidence  of 
their  origin  still  apparent  in  their  modes  of  thought  and  living ; 


*  The  Native  Races  of  the  Russian  Empire.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.D. 
VOL.  Cl.  NO.  CCVI.  L  L 
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and  yet  with  a  love  of  liberty  ardent  as  our  own,  and  with 
local  institutions  of  the  most  popular  character. 

There  is  yet  another  explanation  of  the  propensity  of  the 
Russian  nation  to  absolute  government.  The  religion  of  a 
people,  in  forming  its  character,  defines  its  liberty.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Russians  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church — the  com¬ 
promise  of  Christianity  with  the  degenerate  civilisation  and 
decaying  despotism  of  that  miserable  mimicry  of  old  Rome,  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  Here,  again,  the  premises  of  the  argument 
may  be  disputed,  —  as  they  have  been,  for  instance,  in  the  able 
defence  of  the  Greek  Empire  by  Mr.  Finlay.  The  impress 
which  the  Court  of  Constantinople  stamped  on  the  Church  of 
Moscow  has  doubtless  affected  the  actual  condition  of  Muscovite 
polity ;  but  that  it  has  not  altogether  caused  it,  we  have  again 
practical  proof  in  the  present  position  and  character  of  the 
Greeks  proper.  The  subjects  of  King  Otho  and  the  Greek  popu¬ 
lation  of  Turkey  are  by  far  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the 
natives  of  Eastern  countries ;  and  no  one  has  ever  charged  them 
with  an  excess  of  submission  to  authority,  or  with  an  irre¬ 
pressible  eagerness  to  be  enslaved,  though  they  are  fanatically 
attached  to  the  Eastern  Church. 

If,  then,  the  ethnographic,  the  geographic,  and  the  religious 
solutions  of  this  problem  fail,  does  History  furnish  no  other  ?  To 
find  out  whether  it  does  or  not,  we  must  ask  our  readers  to 
follow  us  among  its  more  distant  recesses,  to  which  we  think  we 
can  trace  the  traditional  autocracy  of  the  Russian  Czars.  Russia 
is  about  one  thousand  years  old.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century  that  the  Northmen  chiefs  Rurik  and  his  two 
brothers,  sailing  probably  from  a  port  near  Stockholm,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  entering  the  Neva,  landed  on  some  such  marsh  as  that 
which  is  now  St.  Petersburgh  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
Russian  empire.  So  far  as  we  can  discover,  these  Scandinavians 
took  the  name  of  Russia  with  them,  causing  the  country 
which  they  occupied  to  be  named  after  them ;  for  the  first 
Russian  chronicler,  the  monk  Nestor,  writing  from  his  cloister 
in  Kief  about  1100,  calls  them  the  'Russian  Varangians’  as 
distinguished  from  ‘  the  other  Varangians,’  the  Swedes,  North¬ 
men,  English,  and  Goths.*  Varangians  was  the  name  by  which 
the  Norse  body-guard  of  their  Emperors, — and  through  them 
all  Northmen, — were  known  to  the  Greeks;  and  these  special 
Northmen  had  probably  got  the  name  of  Russians  (Ruri),  be¬ 
cause  coming  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Swedish  Upland,  a 


*  Sohlotzer’s  Nestor,  i.  cap.  xix.  ] 
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part  of  which  the  German  antiquarian  Schlotzer  tells  us,  is  still 
known  by  its  own  country  folk  as  the  Roe-country.  * 

The  ninth  century  was  the  age  that  maiks  the  birth  not  only 
of  Russia,  but  of  most  of  the  present  European  kingdoms.  The 
power  of  the  Papacy  was  then  almost  at  its  lowest  point.  In 
854  tlie  influence  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  made  itself  so  little 
felt,  that  after-legends  have  fixed  upon  that  year  as  the  date  of 
the  election  of  Pope  Joan.  Few  could  then  have  foreseen  the 
days  of  Hildebrand,  but  had  his  efforts  to  set  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  higher  than  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  been  undertaken 
when  old  classic  Eorope  was  in  its  death-struggle,  and  modem 
feudal  Europe  in  its  birth-travail,  his  success  might  have  been 
complete ;  as  it  was,  the  weakness  of  Rome  enabled  the  present 
states  of  modem  Europe  to  take  their  rise.  Charlemagne  was 
buried  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  while  Rurik  was  a  boy ;  when  Rurik 
became  a  man,  our  own  Alfred  was  a  child.  Before  the  death 
of  Rurik  the  traders  of  Novgorod,  returning  from  Constanti¬ 
nople  with  the  silks  and  spices  of  the  East,  may  have  told  him 
with  dread  of  the  Hunnish  hordes,  who  were  soon  to  swarm 
across  the  Dnieper,  and  after  ravaging  a  large  portion  of  Europe, 
plant  the  Magyars  in  one  of  its  most  fertile  provinces ;  or 
perhaps  some  Scald,  while  singing  to  him  of  a  Viking  voyage  to 
the  rich  South,  may  have  excited  his  sympathy  on  behalf  of  the 
few  kindred  Goths  who  were  founding,  among  the  mountmns 
of  Biscay,  the  monarchy  of  Spain.  This  very  Rurik  may  have 
been  a  kinsman  of  the  fierce  Easterlings,  Halfden  and  Guth- 
run,  with  whom  our  Alfred  waged  his  life-long  stmggle. 
Probably  Russia  and  England  knew  more  of  one  another  in 
this  childhood  of  their  history,  than  at  any  period  till  the  times 
of  the  Tudors.  The  never-resting  Sea-Kings  kept  up  a  con¬ 
stant  communication  between  the  mother-country  of  Scandi¬ 
navia  and  its  offspring  in  Russia,  Normandy,  Iceland,  Orkney, 
and  Danish  England,  and  also  with  their  kinsmen  in  Italy  and 
at  the  Byzantine  capital.  In  the  ‘  Chronicles  of  the  Sea-Kings  ’ 
we  find  mention  in  one  chapter  of  a  foray  upon  the  coasts 
of  Northumberland  and  Norfolk,  and,  in  the  next,  of  a  visit 
to  the  friendly  Court  of  Novgorod. 

This  intercourse,  however,  between  young  Russia  and  young 
England, —  this  early  resemblance  in  many  of  the  circumstances 


♦  See  Schlotzer  generally  for  arguments,  to  our  mind  convincing, 
in  proof  of  this  derivation  of  the  word  Russian.  It  was,  indeed,  only 
after  many  years’  settlement  that  these  Rusi  succeeded  in  stamping 
their  name  on  their  new  country.  In  the  early  Icelandic  sagas  we 
find,  instead  of  Russia,  the  word  Gardarik. 
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of  the  two  nations,  inasmuch  as  they  were  ruled  by  men  of  the 
same  blood  and  speaking  the  same  language,  would  seem  to  be 
the  very  reverse  of  an  explanation  of  our  problem.  We  know 
that  these  hardy  Northern  heroes,  to  whom  we  are  wont  to  trace 
80  much  of  our  love  and  possession  of  liberty,  conquered,  colo¬ 
nised,  and  ruled  Russia  in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  did 
England;  whence,  then,  the  contrast  between  the  English 
kings,  barons,  and  yeomen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enslaving 
Czar,  or  enslaved  boyards,  on  the  other  ?  The  invaders  being  in 
both  cases  the  same,  we  must  seek  for  the  germs  of  the  future 
contrast  in  a  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  invaded  people. 

The  successive  bands  of  Northmen  who  landed  on  our  shores, 
from  Hengist  and  Ella  with  their  Sclileswig-Holsteiners  to 
Canute  with  his  Danes,  found  a  people  in  possession  of  much 
wealth,  material,  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  which  they  them¬ 
selves  had  not.  Britain  was  already  a  cultivated  country,  ex¬ 
porting  corn  to  the  continent,  intersected  by  the  Roman  roads, 
and  with  not  a  few  towns  built  by  the  aid  of  Roman  institutions, 
and  bearing  the  impress  of  Roman  civilisation.  The  iron  legions 
as  they  traversed  Britain  defined  the  rights  of  property,  and 
left  behind  them  the  principles  of  law.  The  Northmen  found, 
then,  in  Britain  civilisation  and  wealth,  intellectual  culture,  and 
an  organised  polity  ;  above  all,  they  either  found  or  were  quickly 
followed  by  Christianity.  What  did  they  find  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper? 

In  some  respects  the  Sclavonic  tribes  appear  to  have  resembled 
the  Teutonic  tribes  described  by  Tacitus ;  they  were  a  people 
partly  pastoral,  partly  hunting,  fond  of  war,  unuscil  to  the  arts 
or  luxuries  of  peace ;  but  there  were  other  points  in  which  they 
greatly  differed.  Nestor  describes  the  ancient  Sclavonians 
as  ‘  herding  together  like  wild  beasts,’  ‘  with  no  marriage 
‘  rites,  but  carrying  off  their  women  by  force,’  having  *  each 
*  of  them  two  or  three  wives.’*  Karamsin  alleges,  as  a  proof 
of  the  slavery  of  the  women,  the  custom  of  burning  them 
Hindoo-fashion  on  the  biers  of  their  husbands,  in  order  that 
they  might  serve  them  in  the  next  world  as  they  had  done  in 
this.  Above  all,  the  Northmen,  who  embraced  in  Western  and 
in  Southern  Europe  a  religion  far  nobler  and  purer  than  their 
own,  found  in  the  Sclavonic  marshes  a  dreary  superstition  little 
better  tlian  Fetish-worship. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Scandinavian 
chiefs  who  were  the  first  rulers  of  Russia,  who  welded  their 
swords  into  the  sceptre  which  the  Czar  now  wields,  were 


•  Schldtzer’s  Nestor,  vol.  i.  cap.  xii. 
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men  bo  superior  to  those  over  whom  they  ruled,  that  if  the 
latter  had  really  ascribed  to  them  the  divine  attributes  with 
which  the  Russian  serf  now  invests  the  Czar,  there  would  hardly 
be  cause  for  wonder.  The  details  which  Nestor  gives  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Varangians,  show  that  far  from  disowning  their 
superiority,  the  Sclavonians  hastened  to  acknowledge  it,  them¬ 
selves  inviting  them  to  rule  over  them.  Every  mention  of 
Russia  in  the  Sagas  leaves  the  impression  that  its  Grand  Dukes 
— kings  as  they  are  there  called — had  a  more  absolute  authority, 
both  de  jure  and  de  facto,  than  in  either  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
kingdoms.  No  wonder,  seeing  that  instead  of  assemblies  {things') 
of  independent  bonders  or  peasant  proprietors,  to  control  or 
thwart  them,  they  had  merely  a  few  followers  to  aid  them 
to  keep  down  a  conquered  people.  Too  few  in  number  to 
raise  this  people  to  a  level  with  themselves,  they  gradually  lost 
their  real  superiority,  though  they  retained  all  the  authority 
it  had  conferred.  Every  year  the  heroic  courage  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  degenerated  more  and  more  into  cruel  ferocity,  and  they 
parcelled  out  their  subjects  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  every 
consideration  except  that  of  their  own  pleasure  or  profit. 

With  no  sympathy  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  with  con¬ 
stant  quarrels  among  the  rulers  themselves,  every  descendant  of 
Ruric  being  at  feud  with  his  kinsmen,  society  in  Russia  was 
exactly  in  that  condition  in  which  it  was  least  able  to  resist  a 
foreign  invasion,  at  the  very  crisis  when  there  came  upon  it  one 
of  the  most  fearful  invasions  which  any  community  ever  had  to 
endure.  The  Sclavonians  under  their  Scandinavian  leaders  ful¬ 
filled  their  task  of  keeping  the  march  between  Europe  and  Asia 
until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  then,  however,  that 
a  torrent  broke  in  upon  them  which  they  were  utterly  unable  to 
resist — no  foray  of  their  old  foes  tempted  across  the  border,  by 
some  special  opportunity  for  plunder,  or  some  extraordinary  pres¬ 
sure  from  behind,  but  a  countless  host  of  men,  savage  indeed 
like  the  Avars,  Chazars,  or  Magyars*,  with  the  same  uncouth 
features,  broad  faces,  sunken  cruel  eyes,  and  tawny  skins,  but 
with  the  force  of  a  disciplined  obedience  to  chiefs  endued  with 
the  genius  of  conquerors.  The  spirit  of  conquest  has  never 
burned  more  fiercely  than  in  Genghis  Khan  and  his  successors. 
Alexander  of  Macedon  may  have  believed  it  to  be  his  'des¬ 
tiny  to  civilize  barbarians,  and  the  Roman  generals  may  have 
fancied  themselves  armed  missionaries  of  law  and  order.  The 


*  Nestor  calls  the  Magyar,  Ugre ;  whence  the  French,  English 
and  German  word,  Ogre  —  the  trace  left  by  the  Magyar  invasion  on 
the  languages  of  the  West. 
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ancient  Eastern  dynasties,  Assyrian  or  Egyptian,  aimed  at  con¬ 
quering  those  kingdoms  with  which  they'  were  brought  in  im¬ 
mediate  contact ;  and  though  the  Arabs  did  indeed  seek  to 
subject  the  whole  human  race  to  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  yet 
they  conquered  in. the  name  of  Allah,  and  for  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  the  infidcL  But  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  first 
Tartar  Khans  was^  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world,  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  glory ;  and  so  firmly  were  they  possessed 
with  tills  idea  that  it  hod  in  them  and  in  their  followers  all 
the  force  of  a  faith.  ‘  AVheu  the  will  of  Heaven  shall  be  ac- 

*  complished,  when  the  universe  shall  have  acknowledged 
‘  me  for  its  sovereign,  then  shall  there  be  peace  upon  the  earth,* 
were  the  proud  words  of  the  Great  Khan  to  the  ambassadors  of 
St.  Louis  ;  and  in  truth  almost  all  the  nations  on  the  earth  had 
reason  to  fear  that  until  that  time  there  would  be  war. 

‘  Genghis  Khan,’  writes  the  Tanjicr  Moor,  Ibn  Batuta,  who 
travelled  in  Tartary  about  a  century  after  his  death,  *  was  a  libe- 
‘  ral-minded,  powerful,  and  corpulent  person.  His  practice  was 

*  to  assemble  and  feast  the  people,  wlio  in  consequence  joined 

*  him  in  considerable  numbers,  and  made  him  their  leader ;  ’  a 
sufficiently  material  explanation  of  his  influence, — but  he  led 
this  j)eople  so  successfully  that  they  almost  worshipped  him 
as  a  god.  All  central  Asia  was  conquered  by  him,  and  the 
empire  which  he  founded  was  extended  by  his  grandsons,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Poland  to  the  Chinese  and  from  the  frozen 
steppes  of  Siberia  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  .Japan  and  Egypt 
were  threatened  by  their  arms,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  nine  sacks  full  of  ears  were  the  trophy  of  their  defeat  of 
the  Teutonic  Knights.  The  panic  throughout  Europe  w'as  in¬ 
tense:  Gibbon  records  the  fall  of  herrings  in  the  English  market, 
because  the  herring-boats  did  not  venture  to  put  off  from  Sweden 
and  Norway ;  and  at  the  mere  name  of  the  Tartars  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Nice  fled  from  their  houses  in  groundless  dread.  Great 
efforts  were  made  to  form  an  alliance  of  all  the  kingdomsof  W estem 
Europe  against  the  encroachments  of  the  barbarians  from  the 
East ;  for  even  Germany  then  knew  her  danger  and  her  duty, 
and  was  as  forward  as  she  is  now  backward  in  these  exertions. 
The  Emperor  Frederick  II.  invited  by  letters  all  the  nations 
to  his  aid ;  among  others,  *  rich  England,  strong  in  valorous 

*  men,  and  giuirded  by  its  fleet;’  but  the  first  check  to  the  Mon¬ 
gols  was  given  in  Austria,  and  by  a  German  array.* 

,  Meantime  Russia  luid  not  only  been  overrun  and  devastated,  but 
conquered.  Moscow  and  Kief  were  sacked  and  burnt ;  even  the 


*  See  Gibbon,  cap.  Ixiv. 
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old  men  and  infants  killed;  and  almost  at  the  very  time  that  the 
Norman  Barons  of  England  were  wresting  Magna  Cliarta  from 
their  king,  the  Norman  rulers  of  Russia  found  l^th  their  subjects 
and  themselves  enslaved  by  a  horde  of  heathen  savages.  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years  did  this  slavery  continue.  The 
Tartars  might  have  permanently  possessed  themselves  of  Russia, 
as  the  Turks  did  of 'the  Lower  Empire, — they  might  have 
been  admitted  into  the  European  commonwealth,  as  were  the 
Magyars ;  or,  if  still  ‘  infected  with  the  devilish  opinions  of 
‘  ^Mahomet,  as  more  agreeable  unto  their  barbarous  rudeness,’* 
we  might  have  been  now  contending  to  rid  half  Europe  of  the 
Moslems,  —  had  it  not  been  that  the  Great  Klian  preferred 
issuing  his  mandates  from  his  old  haunts  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  to  pitching  his  tent  on  the  yet  bleaker  steppes  of  his 
new  conquest.  But  though  the  foreign  character  of  this  servi¬ 
tude  enabled  the  enslaved  people  eventually  to  cast  it  off,  it 
increased  their  degradation  while  it  lasted.  No  effort  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  conquerors  to  amalgamate  themselves  with  the 
conquered,  no  attempt  to  fulfil  the  office  of  rulers,  not  even  to 
keep  order ;  their  sole  object  was  tribute,  their  sole  means  of 
obtaining  it  was  terror.  During  their  first  incursions  they  levelled 
the  walls  of  the  cities,  killed  the  able-bodied  men,  carried  off 
the  youths,  and  then  forced  the  remnant  thus  deprived  of  both 
defence  and  defenders,  to  buy  exemption  from  the  murders  and 
pillage  of  fresh  inroads.  So  confident  did  they  feel  in  the  effect 
of  these  terrible  visitations,  that  they  even  ventured  to  make  the 
ancient  leaders  of  their  victims  the  instruments  of  their  tyranny, 
and  scrupled  not  to  connive  at  the  increasing  authority  of  the 
Grand  Dukes  so  long  as  they  continued  to  exact  for  them  their 
tribute. 

Thus  w'hile  we  find  the  Grand  Dukes  tamely  submitting  to 
every  insult,  sometimes  executed  as  rebels,  often  imprisoned, 
obliged  at  each  accession  to  take  a  toilsome  journey  to  the  camp 
of  the  Golden  Horde,  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  Khan,  who, 
sitting  inside  his  tent  of  golden  tapestry,  called  himself  Prince  of 
the  U niverse,  saying,  ‘  God  reigns  in  hejiven,  and  I  on  earth,’ — we 
also  find  them  at  the  same  time  exercising  a  power  more  absolute 
than  did  any  of  their  ancestors,  and  acquiring  enormous  wealth  by 
the  profit  which  they  made  out  of  the  tribute  they  collected.  They 
were  in  fact  little  better  than  farmers  of  Tartar  revenue,  or  over¬ 
seers  of  the  property  of  these  absentee  proprietors,  who  allowed 
tiicm  to  grow  rich  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Russian  noble 
now  permits  his  serf  to  turn  tradesman.  As,  however,  the  Grand 


Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  247. 
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Dukes  "rcw  stronger,  their  masters  became  weaker ;  the  force 
with  which  Genghis  Khan  had  launched  his  hordes  upon  civilisa¬ 
tion,  could  not  but  gradually  die  out ;  and,  after  a  bloody  struggle, 
in  which  Moscow  was  again  burnt  and  its  inhabitants  massacred, 
the  absentees  were  at  length  forced  to  allow  their  vassals  to  dis¬ 
own  their  authority.  Yet,  while  becoming  free  themselves,  they 
remained  the  overseers  of  slaves.  The  patriotic  Karamsin  dwells 
mournfully  on  the  effect  of  these  two  centuries  on  the  character 
of  his  countrymen.  ‘  Xational  pride,’  he  says,  ‘  was  extinguished 

*  amongst  them  ;  they  had  recourse  to  those  artifices  which  sup- 

*  ply  the  want  of  strength  among  men  condemned  to  a  servile 

*  obedience.  Skilful  in  deceiving  the  Tartars,  they  became 

*  learned  in  the  art  of  deceiving  one  another.  Buying  from  the 

*  barbarians  their  personal  safety,  they  became  more  greedy  of 

*  money,  and  less  sensible  to  insult  or  to  shame,  exposed  as  they 

*  were  incessantly  to  the  insolence  of  foreign  tyrants.  .  .  .Force 

*  took  the  place  of  law ;  pillage,  authorised  by  impunity,  was 

*  exercised  by  the  Russians  as  well  as  by  the  Tartars.  There 

*  was  no  safety  on  the  roads  nor  within  the  houses, —  theft 
‘  attacked  all  property  as  though  it  were  a  contagious  malady. 
■* .  .  .  .  After  this  time  of  stupor,  when  the  law  awoke 

*  from  its  dream,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  severity 
‘  unknown  to  the  ancient  Russians.’  *  The  Tartar  rule  had 
taught  the  Russian  rulers  how  to  use  the  knout,  while  their 
people  had  learnt  from  it  the  yet  more  terrible  lesson  that  the 
knout  was  a  necessity  :  that  without  tyranny  order  was  impos¬ 
sible  ;  that  the  price  at  which  they  had  purchased  the  leave  to 
live  was  not  yet  paid ;  and  that  in  parting  with  their  treasure 
they  had  lost  with  it  their  virtue,  until  they  had  no  choice  left 
but  autocracy  or  anarchy.  The  hour  of  autocracy  had  come : 
Ivan  III.  was  the  man ;  and  there  are  few  instances  in  history 
more  striking,  than  the  subtle  craft  with  which  he  made  use  of 
the  last  remnants  of  patriotism,  or  rather  of  serf-like  hatred  to 
the  foreigner,  to  build  up  the  fabric  of  his  authority  and  to 
destroy  all  traces  of  independence. 

This  exaltation  of  the  central  authority  in  that  age  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  Russia,  although  there,  perhaps,  carried  to  the 
greatest  extent.  The  fifteenth  century  was  one  of  those  eras,  the 
contemplation  of  which  recalls  us  from  the  separate  interests  or 
characteristics  of  the  European  kingdoms,  to  remind  us  how  much 
they  are,  after  all,  united  in  one  commonwealth.  The  work  of  the 
barons  was  done ;  this  multitude  of  little  rulers,  each  the  sovereign 
of  his  own  fief,  had  been  necessary  in  order  that  the  conquering 


•  Karamsin,  vol.  v.  p.  447. 
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races  should  be  enabled,  while  amalgamating  with  the  old  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  soil,  to  retain  their  mastery  over  them ;  but 
this  amalgamation  once  effected,  society  demanded  better  order 
than  could  be  kept  by  the  jarring  hierarchy  of  the  feudal  system. 
Louis  XL,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  our  own  Henry  VII.,  and  we 
may  add  Maximilian  of  Austria, — all  contemporaries  of  Ivan  III., 
duriug  his  long  reign  of  forty-three  years,  were  in  Western 
Europe  the  ap^x>inted  destroyers  of  the  old  system,  and  the  con¬ 
structors  of  the  new.  Never  did  any  age  find  men  more  fitted 
to  perform  its  task.  The  three  first  and  most  distinguished  of 
these  princes  were  curiously  alike ;  endowed  with  rare  though 
unscrupulous  subtlety ;  carrying  out  their  designs  with  per¬ 
severing  determination,  and  with  a  courage  moral  rather  than 
physical,  aided  by  a  caution  almost  amounting  to  timidity.  For 
the  performance  of  their  peculiar  task,  the  vices  of  the  men  fitted 
them  almost  as  much  as  did  the  virtues  of  the  monarchs.  Ivan  III. 
was  an  exaggeration  of  both  these  vices  and  these  virtues,  and 
his  success  was  therefore  the  more  complete.  He  found  Kussia 
a  conglomeration  of  oligarchies  and  republics,  all  writhing  under 
the  tyranny  of  a  Mahommedan  despot ;  he  left  it  an  independent 
empire ;  not  only  freeing  it  from  foreign  rule,  but  enlarging  its 
borders,  and  conquering  territories  both  from  the  Tartars  and 
the  Lithuanians.  After  a  long,  fierce  resistance  to  his  assaults, 
Novgorod  lost  her  liberty,  soon  to  be  followed  by  her  wealth ; 
and  all  that  was  left  to  her  citizens  of  their  Scandinavian  free¬ 
dom,  was  the  proverb,  which  they  must  have  felt  as  bitterly 
ironical  as  it  had  once  been  proudly  presumptuous,  ‘  Who  can 
‘resist  God  and  Novgorod  the  Great?’  No  less  thoroughly 
did  he  humble  the  oligarchs.  One  after  another,  he  first  ab¬ 
sorbed,  as  completely  as  Louis  XI.,  the  separate  apanages 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  thus  making  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Moscow  not  merely  the  Suzerain,  but  the  actual  ruler  of  all 
Kussia;  and  then  appealing  to  the  aid  of  the  people,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  trampling  down  the  Boyards,  as  Kichelieu  crushed 
the  French  nobles. 

Thus  far  we  trace  a  resemblance  between  Kussia  and  the  West, 
but  here  arises  the  difference.  In  both  cases  the  monarch  put 
down  the  aristocracy  by  help  of  the  i)eople  ;  but  in  the  one  the 
people  were  a  tiers  etat  —  the  commons  ;  in  the  other  they  were 
serfs,  or,  at  best,  freed  rather  than  freemen.  No  sturdy  yeo¬ 
manry  had  been  possible  in  a  country  always  in  terror  of  Tartar 
forays ;  and  when  Novgorod  fell,  hardly  any  burghers  were 
left.  The  sole  object  of  the  Church  was  to  keep  the  wealth 
which  the  Tartars  had  allowed  it  to  acquire  ;  thus  the  central¬ 
isation  was  not  only  complete,  but  unchecked ;  that  is,  it  was  a 
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despotism.  The  manner,  therefore,  and  the  eircumstauces  of 
Russia’s  participation  in  the  Euro{>ean  movement  of  that  age, 
became  the  cause  of  her  separation  from  this  movement  during 
the  succeeding  centuries.  The  commercial,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  activity  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  Reformation,  never  reached 
Russia;  for  the  material  upon  which  these  great  events  were 
able  to  work  was  the  youthful  energy  of  the  middle  class, 
and  Russia  had  no  middle  class.  Hence,  while  the  AVest 
was  discovering  new  worlds  in  space,  thought,  and  faith,  into 
which  no  man  could  enter  without  an  increase  of  his  indi¬ 
vidual  force,  Russia  was  starting  on  her  new  life,  defining 
patriotism  to  consist  in  implicit  obedience  at  home  and  incessant 
encroachment  abroad.  That  conquest  should  be  the  ideal  of  a 
nation  which  for  so  long  had  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  a  con¬ 
queror,  was  not  unnatural :  those  who  have  themselves  submitted 
to  wear  chains  strive  to  forge  them  for  others,  especially  when 
their  limbs  have  been  freed  rather  by  the  weakness  of  their 
gaolers  than  by  their  own  strength :  but  that  this  conquering, 
aggressive  instinct  is  still  the  characteristic  of  Russia,  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  traced  to  the  character  stamped  on  her  polity  by 
Ivan  III.,  who  so  organised  it  as  to  leave  no  other  course  to  the 
energies  of  her  people.  Russia,  since  this  prince,  is  hardly  the 
same  Russia  as  that  which  existed  before  him.  He  was  the 
first  Czar ;  —  there  is  much  in  the  name,  for  its  meaning  is 
the  measure  of  authority.  Thus,  the  difference  is  marked  be¬ 
tween  hm'az  (liead-horseman),  the  ancient  Russian  title  of  their 
rulers,  derived  from  a  word  signifying  horse,  and  Czar,  the  old 
Sclavonic  word  for  despot,  the  title  given  by  the  Russians  to 
the  Tartar  khans,  and  before  their  time  applied  by  Nestor 
to  the  Byzantine  Emperors.  If  he  did  not  abolish  the  here¬ 
ditary  transmission  of  offices,  Ivan  III.  at  least  rendered  it  un¬ 
certain  ;  he  also  subjected  the  nobles  to  the  punishment  of  the 
knout ;  thereby  striking  at  the  privileges  both  of  place  and 
person,  without  which  an  aristocracy  ceases  to  be  a  caste. 
Lastly,  building  the  gorgeous  but  gloomy  Kremlin,  and  esta¬ 
blishing  in  it  a  court  of  oriental  magnificence  and  ceremonial, 

*  he  made  use,’  as  Karamsin  says,  ‘  of  all  possible  external  means 

*  to  strike  forcibly  the  imagination  of  his  subjects,  and  thus 
‘  became,  as  it  were,  a  terrestrial  God  in  their  eyes.’ 

We  have  alluded  to  the  resemblance  between  our  Henry  VII. 
and  Ivan  III. ;  a  still  more  striking  parallel  might  be  drawn 
between  Henry  VIII.  and  Ivan’s  grandson,  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
with  his  seven  wives,  his  ungovernable  passions,  his  force  of  will, 
and  his  rule  becoming  more  and  more  suspicious  and  tyrannical 
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as  he  grew  older.  We  pass  over  the  reign  of  Basil,  but  a 
long  and  troublous  minority  ushered  in  the  reign  of  the  fourth 
Ivan,  renewing  by  its  anarchy  the  desire  of  the  people  for  a 
single  despot ;  and  the  first  public  evidence  of  his  ferocity, — the 
tossing  of  the  hated  favourite  of  his  mother  into  the  street  to  be 
torn  by  dogs, — gained  him  no  slight  favour  with  the  populace  of 
Moscow.  After  this,  under  t.he  influence  of  his  first  wife,  the 
excellent  Anastasia  Romanoff,  the  cruelty  of  bis  disposition  was 
for  a  time  concealed,  and  his  subjects  saw  only  his  energy  ;  but 
at  her  death  his  real  nature  broke  out,  and  the  retnmning  twenty- 
four  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  by  acts  of  wholesale  murder 
and  torture,  each  more  dreadful  than  the  other.  We  will  not 
dwell  on  these  horrors ;  but  the  wonderful  servility  and  eagerness 
of  self-devotion  with  which  the  Russians  submitted  themselves 
to  such  oppression  does  demand  our  notice. 

Suddenly,  during  the  winter  of  1564,  the  rumour  went 
through  Moscow,  that  the  Czar,  with  his  family,  his  treasure,  and 
his  chief  officers,  had  departed,  no  one  knew  why  or  whither.  F  or 
a  month  the  citizens  continued  in  alarmed  suspense,  when  two 
letters  arrived  from  their  sovereign,  one  to  the  metropolitan, 
and  the  other  to  the  burghers ;  the  former  declaring  that  he  had 
abandoned  the  government  because  he  could  no  longer  endure 
the  treachery  and  iniquities  of  the  boyards  and  the  high  func¬ 
tionaries,  and  the  latter  stating  that  his  discontent  and  his  wrath 
had  not  the  people  for  its  object.  ‘  At  this  news,’  writes 
Karamsin,  ‘  a  general  consternation  took  possession  of  Mos- 
‘  cow,  —  for  anarchy  appeared  even  more  terrible  than  tyranny. 

*  “  The  Czar  has  forsaken  us,”  cried  the  inhabitants.  “  We 
‘  “  are  lost !  who  will  defend  us  against  the  attacks  of  the 

*  “  foreigner  ?  What  is  to  become  of  sheep  without  a  shep- 
‘  “  herd  ?  ”  The  clei^y,  the  boyards,  the  high  officers  of  State, 

*  implored  the  metropolitan  to  employ  every  means  to  change 

*  the  purpose  of  the  Czar.  “  Let  him  punish,”  they  cried,  as 

*  with  one  voice,  "  the  conspirators  and  seditious  persons !  Has 
‘  “  he  not  the  power  over  us  of  life  and  death  ?  The  State  cannot 

*  “  be  left  without  a  head !  He  is  our  lawful  sovereign,  whom 

*  “  God  has  given  to  us ;  we  acknowledge  no  other.  We  will 

*  “  all  follow  you ;  —  we  will  offer  him  our  heads ;  —  we  will 
‘  prostrate  ourselves  before  him  with  our  faces  on  the  earth ; 

*  “  we  will  melt  him  by  our  tears.”  The  merchants  and  buighers 

*  held  the  same  language.  “  Let  the  Czar  tell  us  who  they  are 

*  “  that  betray  him ;  wc  will  do  justice  on  them  ourselves.”  ’ 
Accordingly,  a  deputation  of  the  clergy,  nobles,  and  people 
sought  him  out.  For  a  long  time  he  resisted  their  entreaties, 
but  at  length  he  consented  to  resume  the  sceptre,  on  the  condi- 
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tion  that  he  should  be  *  absolutely  free  to  punish  the  traitors  by 
‘  disgrace,  by  death,  or  by  confiscation,  without  being  troubled 
‘  by  representations  or  importunities  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.’  * 
This  return  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  was,  as  it  were,  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  autocracy  in  Russia  by  universal  suffrage;  and  the 
power  thus  recklessly  given  was  ruthlessly  stretched  to  its 
utmost  limit.  As  he  re-entered  his  capital,  the  people  began  to 
repent  of  what  they  had  done ;  for  there  was  such  rage  in  his 
countenance  that  it  could  scarcely  be  recognised :  proscriptions 
and  massacres  followed,  and  as  instruments  of  his  fury  he 
gathered  around  him  a  band  of  mercenary  guards,  —  that  corps 
which,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  the  Strelitz,  was 
eventually  destroyed  by  Peter  the  Great  with  a  cruelty  as 
ferocious  as  that  which  actuated  its  formation. 

It  was  during  this  dreadful  reign  that,  after  centuries  of  mutual 
ignorance,  the  intercourse  between  England  and  Russia  was 
again  renewed.  Under  the  influence  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  and 
in  the  hope  of  emulating  the  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  Edward  VI.  sent  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and 
Richard  Chancellor  round  the  North  Cape  on  their  ‘  voyage  to 

*  Cathay.’  The  heroic  Willoughby  was  found  by  the  Laplanders 
frozen  to  death,  with  his  log-book  before  him  ;  but  Chancellor 
was  more  fortunate,  and  reached  the  mouths  of  the  northern 
Dwina,  hardly  heard  of  by  any  of  his  countrymen  since  the  time 
when  Alfred  the  Great  thought  it  worth  while  to  record  the 
relation  by  the  Vikings  Ottur  and  Ulfstein  of  their  voyage  to 
the  country  of  the  Biarmians.  From  this  expedition  dates  the 
Russian  trade  with  England,  the  formation  of  the  Russian  Com¬ 
pany  in  London,  and  the  consequent  foundation  of  Archangel. 
Embassies  between  the  States  became  frequent.  We  read  in 
Hakluyt,  of  the  ‘  ambassador  from  the  Russ’  to  Philip  and  Mary 
being  met  ‘  twelve  miles  from  London,  by  fourscore  merchants 

*  with  chains  of  gold  and  goodly  apparel,  and  entering  the  city 

*  in  great  procession,  the  lord  mayor  and  all  his  aldermen  re- 

*  ceiving  him,  and  a  great  number  of  merchants  and  notable 

*  personages  riding  before,  and  a  large  troop  of  servants  and 

*  apprentices  following.’  Letters,  also,  passed  between  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  ‘  her  dearest  brother  and  friend  the  most  excel- 

*  lent  Prince  and  Lord  John  Basilovitch,  Emperor  of  all  Russia.’ 
A  project  was  started  for  despatching  to  him  Mary  Hastings, 
the  Queen’s  niece,  to  be  his  eighth  wife,  though,  fortunately  for 
the  lady,  the  scheme  was  not  realised ;  but  Elizabeth  acceded  to 
his  request  to  afford  him  an  asylum  in  England,  should  an  out¬ 
break  of  his  outraged  subjects  drive  him  from  Russia. 


*  Karamsio,  tom.  ix.  cap.  ii. 
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These  embassies  to  the  ruler  of  the  ‘  barbarous  Russes  ’  were 
not,  however,  altogether  without  danger.  An  answer  of  Sir 
Jeremy  Bowes  so  much  ‘  misliked  ’  the  Czar,  ‘  that  he  tolde  him 
‘  that  were  he  not  an  ambassador,  he  would  throw  him  out  of 

*  doors.’  But  this  predecessor  of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  no¬ 
ways  abashed,  *  answered  that  he  might  doe  his  will,  for  he  was 
‘  now  fast  within  his  country ;  but  he  had  a  mistresse  who  (he 

*  doubted  not)  would  be  revenged  of  any  injury  that  should  be 

*  done  unto  him.’  *  George  Tuberville,  Ambassador  Randoirs 
secretary,  wrote  to  his  friend  Parker,  in  a  rhyming  despatch ;  — 

*  Then  judge  of  us  thy  friends,  what  kinde  of  life  we  had, 

That  neere  the  frozen  Pole  to  waste  our  weary  dayes  were  glad. 

In  such  a  savage  soile,  where  lawes  do  heare  no  sway. 

But  all  is  at  the  king  his  will  to  save  or  else  to  slay.’  f 

Recent  as  had  been  the  emancipation  of  the  Russians  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Tartars,  we  find  evidence  in  Hakluyt  that  fears  of 
Russian  invasion  had  already  assailed  the  Western  world.  Chan¬ 
cellor,  after  saying  that  the  ‘  power  of  the  Duke  of  jMuscovia  is 

*  marveilous  great,’  in  that  ‘  he  is  able  to  bring  into  the  field 

*  two  to  three  hundred  thousand  men,’  adds,  ‘  if  this  prince  had 
‘  within  his  countreys  such  men  as  could  make  them  to  under- 

*  stand  the  things  aforesaid,  (that  is,  could  train  them  to  order 

*  and  knowledge  of  civill  wars),  I  do  believe  that  two  of  the  best 
‘  or  greatest  princes  in  Christendom  were  not  wcl  able  to  match 

*  with  him,  considering  the  greatnes  of  his  power  and  the  hard- 

*  nes  of  his  people,  and  straite  living  both  of  people  and  horse, 

*  and  the  small  charges  which  his  warres  stand  him  in  :  for  he 

*  givcth  no  wages,  except  to  strangers.’  Again,  in  1559,  we 
find  Sigismund  II.  of  Poland  writing  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  for¬ 
bidding  her  subjects  to  trade  to  Narva,  a  port  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  lately  conquered  by  the  Russians,  because  thereby  ‘  the 

*  ^loscovite,  enemy  to  all  liberty  under  the  heavens,’  would  ob¬ 
tain  ‘  not  only  wares,  but  also  weapons  heretofore  unknown  to 

*  him  ;’  and  so,  ‘  puffed  up  in  pride,’  and  *  made  more  perfect  in 
‘  w’arlike  affaires,  with  engines  of  warre  and  shippes,  he  will 

*  make  assault  this  way  on  Christendom,  to  slay  or  make  bound 

*  all  that  shall  withstand  him  :  which  God  defend.’ 

These  passages  are  curious,  not  merely  as  marking  the  first 
dread  of  Russia  in  the  west,  but  as  proving  that  even  then  Russia 
was  dreaded  just  in  proportion  to  the  power  over  his  subjects 
possessed  by  its  autocrat.  In  most  other  countries,  despotism — 
that  is,  the  destruction  of  all  individual  independence — the 

*  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  519. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  436. 
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sacrifice  of  the  many  to  the  one,  has  been  a  cause  of  national 
weakness.  In  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  the  extent  to  which  the 
Czar  has  been  able  to  enslave  his  people,  has  always  been  the 
measure  of  the  power  he  could  direct  against  his  neighbours. 
Patriotism,  or  rather  national  pride,  may  therefore  seem  to 
explain  how  the  name  of  this  frantic  tyrant,  though  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  odium  of  a  Nero,  has  yet  fastened  upon  the  popular 
mind  of  Russia  as  that  of  one  of  its  greatest  monarchs.  But 
even  this  explanation  is  not  required,  for  in  the  records  of  Ivan’s 
reign,  as  well  as  in  the  experience  of  human  nature,  afforded 
by  the  lives  of  similar  tyrants — such  for  instance  as  the  Khalif 
Hakein,  worshipped  by  the  Druses  as  a  god  by  reason  of  his 
ferocity, — we  find  too  ample  evidence,  that  men,  who  have 
consented  to  offer  up  their  manhood  to  the  will  of  their  ruler, 
are  not  long  in  learning  to  measure  his  greatness  by  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  his  vices  or  his  crimes.  A  century  afterwards,  the  Arab 
Priest  Macarius,  who  travelled  through  Russia  in  the  train  of 
his  father  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  writes  of  this  monster,  who 
for  his  amusement  let  loose  bears  on  the  townsfolk,  and  who 
stirred  with  his  own  hand  the  fires  into  which  he  had  cast  pri¬ 
soners  of  war,  as  of — ‘A  man  of  great  abilities,  devoting  his 

*  treasure  to  God,  making  war  for  the  love  of  the  Christian 

*  religion though  he  acknowledges  him  to  have  been  ‘  so  fond  of 

*  shedding  blood,  that  he  put  to  death  his  son  with  his  own  hand.’* 
It  is  evident  that  in  the  popular  traditions,  from  which  alone 
Macarius  could  get  his  information,  the  name  of  Ivan  the  Terrible 
had  eclipsed  that  of  Ivan  III.,  his  far  abler  and  more  successful 
predecessor,  not  because  he  completed  the  consolidation  of  the 
empire,  utterly  destroying  Novgorod,  and  torturing  to  death 
30,000  of  its  inhabitants ;  not  because  he  humbled  the  boyards 
in  the  dust,  maiming  his  courtiers  in  fits  of  frenzy,  insulting 
their  wives,  even  subjecting  them  to  the  knout  for  want  of 
success  in  war ;  not  even  because  he  made  some  few  good  laws, 
nor  because  during  his  reign  Siberia  w’as  conquered,  but  because 
by  the  grandeur  and  energy  of  his  ferocity,  he  filled  the  debased 
imagination  of  his  subjects,  personifying  to  their  souls  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  divine  vengeance,  and  thus  justifying  in  their  eyes 
the  description  of  himself,  which  he  caused  to  be  written  up 
in  the  churches  of  Livonia,  ‘  I  am  your  natural  Czar,  and’  (that 
is  as)  *my  Czar  is  Jesus  Christ.’ 

With  Feodor,  the  weak  son  of  Ivan,  the  dynasty  of  Rurik 
expired;  and  convulsions  ensued,  during  which  further  proof 
was  furnished  of  the  unfitness  of  the  Russians  for  liberty,  by 


*  Travels  of  Macarius,  book  ix.  sect.  1. 
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their  inability  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to 
them  to  obtain  it.  The  nobles,  it  is  true,  did  succeed,  not  in 
freeing  themselves,  but  in  rivetting  the  chains  of  the  peasants ; 
the  usurper  Boris  bribing  their  connivance  at  his  seizure  of  the 
Czarship,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law,  which,  binding  the  la¬ 
bourers  to  the  soil,  perpetuated  and  legalised  the  serfdom  of  the 
peasantry.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  people,  enraged  at  this 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  p<itty  tyrants,  should  look  back 
with  regret  to  the  days  of  the  dreaded  destroyer  of  the  nobles ; 
and  hence  the  marvellous  success  of  the  false  Demetrius,  who 
professed  to  be  a  son  of  Ivan.  The  usurper  fell  before  the 
imjKistor,  but  only  to  usher  in  a  period  of  anarchy,  during  which 
the  sufferings  of  the  Russians  from  wars,  both  civil  and  foreign, 
must  have  reminded  them  of  the  times  of  the  Tartars.  The 
murder  of  the  first  Demetrius  was  succeeded  by  the  endeavours 
of  other  impostors  to  imitate  him.  The  Tartars,  Swedes, 
Lithuanians,  and  Poles,  all  seized  the  opportunity  to  invade 
the  country ;  the  son  of  the  Polish  King  was  actually  declared 
Czar,  and  though  the  Poles  were  driven  out  of  Moscow,  it  was 
not  until  they  had  laid  great  part  of  it  in  ashes,  and  massacred 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  its  inhabitants. 

No  sooner  was  Moscow  rescued  from  the  invaders,  than  an 
assembly  of  notabilities  was  convoked  from  all  parts  of  the  empire 
in  order  to  elect  a  Czar  in  the  place  of  the  hated  Pole.  Had 
there  been  the  slightest  capacity  of  freedom  amongst  the 
Russians,  this  would  have  been  the  time  for  its  development. 
Never  had  the  tone  of  the  nation  been  more  elevated.  There 
had  been  a  successful  outburst  of  patriotism,  in  which  all  classes 
had  combined ;  nor  was  the  elevation  of  the  new  Czar  or  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Government,  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
clique  or  even  of  a  caste.  The  high  nobles,  not  daring  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  the  choice  upon  themselves,  despatched 
letters  to  every  town  in  the  empire,  commanding  the  clergy, 
nobility,  and  citizens  to  send  deputies  to  Moscow,  endowed  with 
full  power  to  form  a  national  council ;  and  in  order  to  invoke  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  act  of  election,  a  fast  of  three  days  was 
at  the  same  time  decreed,  and,  according  to  contemporary  records, 
rigorously  observed  throughout  the  country. 

At  this  gathering  of  the  States  General,  thus  solemnly  con¬ 
vened,  Michael  Romanoff,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  was,  after  long  de- 
batings,  unanimously  chosen.  It  was  a  strange  choice,  thus  to 
summon  to  the  throne,  from  his  mother’s  arms  in  a  distant 
convent,  an  unknown  youth,  whose  sole  claims  were  that  his 
great  aunt  had  been  the  revered  Anastatia,  the  first  wife  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  and  that  his  father  was  a  patriotic  bishop,  especially 
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popular  at  that  crisis,  because  he  Lay  in  a  Polish  prison.* 
But  it  is  evident  from  a  perusal  of  the  few  records  of  this 
election,  that  it  was  mainly  to  this  seeming  unfitness  of 
its  founder  that  the  Romanoff  dynasty  owed  its  origin. 
The  heads  of  the  great  families,  the  Galitzins,  Troubetskois, 
&C.,  unable,  by  reason  of  their  mutual  jealousy,  to  grasp  the 
prize  themselves,  ho^Mid,  each  one  of  them,  to  rule  in  the  name 
of  the  puppet  Czar.  Guarding,  however,  against  his  manhood, 
they  obliged  him,  it  is  stated,  to  sign  conditions  which,  if  ful¬ 
filled,  would  indeed  have  changed  the  autocracy  of  Russia  into 
an  oligarchy,  and  made  the  Czar  almost  as  powerless  as  the  King 
of  Poland ;  but  so  opposed  were  these  conditions  to  the  spirit  of 
the  nation,  that  if  signed  at  all,  they  were  merely  so  much 
waste-paper,  no  one  even  calling  for  their  fulfilment.  The  fact 
of  the  formation  of  this  Russian  constitution  has  merely  an  anti¬ 
quarian  value;  and  antiquaries  question  even  its  existence. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  nobles  overreached 
themselves ;  they  thought  to  degrade  the  sovereign  power 
by  entrusting  it  to  a  parvenu,  but  they  inflicted  the  severest 
possible  blow  on  the  principle  of  birth,  their  sole  remaining 
defence.  So  long  as  the  Czarship  remained  in  the  family 
of  Rurik,  every  boyard  could  claim  consideration  from  the 
Czar,  in  proportion  to  the  propinquity  of  his  descent  from  some 
other  noble  Northman.  But  when  once  the  nobles  had  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  their  ruler  this  youth,  whose  ancestor  only  three  cen¬ 
turies  before  had  been  a  Lithuanian  heathen,  they  divorced 
power  from  birth,  and  overthrew  that  principle  of  legitimacy 
which  modern  Russian  Emperors  have  been  so  eager  to  uphold, 
but  which  had  no  existence  in  Russia  until  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  order  of  succession  by  Paul. 

The  march  of  young  Romanoff  from  his  mother’s  convent 
to  the  Kremlin  was  a  triumphal  procession,  the  people  every¬ 
where  hailed  him  as  a  saviour  sent  from  heaven,  to  deliver  them 
not  only  from  foreign  invaders,  but  from  domestic  oppressors. 
He  was  sovereign  by  the  choice — the  will  of  the  people;  and 
the  people  willed  him  to  be  their  autocrat,  because  they  were 
serfs  longing  for  a  master  of  their  masters ;  the  autocracy  of  the 
parvenus  speedily  became  more  absolute  than  even  that  of  the 
Ivans.  The  Ivans  were  feared,  or,  at  most,  honoured,  because 
the  sceptre,  which  was  their  birthright,  was  a  sword  to  destroy 
and  to  defend ;  but  the  sceptre  of  the  Romanoffs  seemed  to  the 
people  a  gift  of  God,  and  they  kissed  it  as  the  rod  of  a  parent. 
They  bowed  down  before  their  Czar  as  before  their  father. 


*  Scbnitzler’s  Secret  History,  vol.  i.  Appendix,  note  2. 
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calling  him  their  *Papa’ — this  is,  their  Pope, — the  father  of 
their  wills,  by  virtue  not  of  his  birth,  but  of  his  office ;  and  hence 
their  submission,  otherwise  so  inexplicable,  to  the  two  Catherines, 
neither  of  whom  could  have  sat  in  the  seat  of  a  descendanf'of 
Rurik.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  Alexis,  the  father  of  Peter  the 
Great,  women  were  almost  as  much  secluded  at  his  court  as  they 
had  been  in  the  camp  of  the  Golden  Horde ;  and  in  no  one  of 
his  innovations  had  Peter  to  surmount  more  opposition,  than  in 
his  determination  to  force  the  courtiers  to  admit  their  wives  into 
society.  Yet  the  Livonian  peasant  w’oman,  who  was  suspected, 
though  wrongfully,  of  having  murdered  him,  and  the  German 
princess,  who  was  known  to  have  murdered  his  grandson,  were 
each  of  them  reverenced  as  sovereigns, — the  undoubted  mur¬ 
deress  more  especially  as  the  mother  of  her  people,  —  not  the  less 
by  reason  of  their  usurpation,  but  rather  the  more,  because  their 
subjects  fancied  that  by  their  connivance  at  this  usurpation,  they 
were  again  exercising  the  power  so  dear  to  slaves,  because  it  is 
the  sole  power  they  can  possess, — that  of  choosing  their  masters. 
This  reverence,  however,  of  authority  regardless  of  the  mode 
by  which  it  has  been  obtained,  was  dangerous  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  a  dynasty,  though  convenient  to  its  foundation ;  hence 
the  willingness  of  Paul  and  his  sons  to  limit  their  power  by  the 
only  law  which  binds  a  Czar, — that  law  of  succession  by  which 
Paul  decreed  that  the  Czar  cannot  name  his  successor,  but  must 
be  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  circumstances  attending  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  Romanoffs  contributed  to  make  their  rule  more 
autocratic  than  that  of  their  predecessors,  these  circumstances 
alone  would  hardly  have  sufficed,  had  not  the  early  mo- 
narchs  of  this  race  been  men  exactly  fitted  for  the  task. 
The  wonderful  deeds  of  Peter  I.  have  diverted  the  attention 
of  strangers  from  his  father  and  grandfather;  but  no  one 
who  has  studied  the  reigns  of  these  two  princes  will  deny  that 
the  energy  of  Peter  would  have  failed  in  the  social  revolutions 
and  administrative  reforms  which  he  attempted,  had  not  his 
subjects  been  prepared  to  submit  to  them,  by  the  firm  modera¬ 
tion  of  Michael,  and  the  stern,  but  wise  and  just  rule  of  Alexis. 
The  great  Czar  himself,  innovator  though  he  was,  and  con¬ 
stant  as  were  his  efforts  to  force  his  subjects  into  a  premature 
civilisation,  owed  his  vast  personal  influence  to  the  exact  adapta¬ 
tion  of  his  character  to  their  virtues  and  their  vices.  In  his  bar¬ 
barism  and  imitativeness,  his  generosity  and  cruelty,  his  combi¬ 
nation  of  passion  and  profligacy  wdth  energy  and  endurance,  Peter 
the  Great  was  the  very  personification  of  Russia  as  she  then 
was,  aud  even  as  she  is  now. 

VOL.  CI.  NO.  CCVI. 
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Perhaps  the  two  chief  events  of  Peter’s  reign  were  his  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  two  remaining  restraints  on  the  will  of  the  Autocrat ; 
his  massacre  of  the  StreUtz,  and  his  abolition  of  the  Patriarchate. 
The  first  of  these  deeds,  ferocious  as  was  its  mode  of  execution, 
was  hardly  less  conducive  to  the  interests  of  his  subjects  than 
to  the  preservation  of  his  own  prerogative ;  for  the  Janissaries  of 
Moscow  were  no  champions  of  freedom ;  when  not  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  tyranny  they  were  tyrants  themselves,  and  the  sole 
revolution  which  they  could  have  effected,  would  have  been  a 
military  reign  of  terror.  Whether  the  other  and  yet  more  im¬ 
portant  act,  the  assumption  by  the  Czar  of  the  headship  of  the 
Church,  has  been  of  advantage  to  the  empire,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  determine.  Doubtless  it  left  no  mediator  between  the  ruled 
and  the  ruler ;  but  so  despotic  was  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of 
Kussia,  so  thoroughly. was  it  framed  in  imitation  of  the  political 
system,  that  it  is  probable  the  Patriarch  would  have  become,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  mediator,  little  better  than  a  rival  tyrant.  Accidental 
circumstances  had  made  this  conflict  of  the  spiritual  with  the 
temporal  power  no  impossible  result. 

Philaretes,  the  father  of  Michael  Romanoff,  was  made  the  Pa¬ 
triarch  of  Moscow,  after  the  accession  of  his  son,  and  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  the  son  should  associate  with  himself  in  his  impe¬ 
rial  duties  the  wise  and  patriotic  father,  to  whose  popularity  he 
was  so  much  indebted  for  his  elevation.  He  was  in  fact  co¬ 
regent,  the  ukases  were  Issued  in  the  joint  names  of  Michael 
Feoderovitch,  Sovereign  Czar  and  Grand  Prince,  and  his  Father 
Philaretes,  mighty  Lord  and  most  holy  Patriarch — sometimes 
even  in  the  sole  name  of  the  Patriarch.  The  Patriarchal  power, 
thus  accidentally  exalted,  culminated  in  the  reign  of  Alexis,  in 
the  person  of  the  Russian  Wolsey,  the  able  but  ambitious  Nikon. 
At  first  the  minister  and  confident  of  Alexis,  Nikon  rose  so 
high,  that  the  son  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  writes  of  him 
with  wonder  and  envy,  as  feared  by  the  grandees  ‘by  many 

*  degrees  more  ’  than  the  Czar, — ‘  standing  in  no  want  of  money, 
‘  as  how  should  he  ?  in  a  town  of  this  magnitude  (Moscow) 

*  governed  only  by  two  persons,  himself  and  the  Emperor.’* 
The  jealousy  of  Alexis  was  excited :  he  succeeded,  though 
with  difficulty,  in  deposing  this  proud  Patriarch ;  and  Peter 
was  but  fulfilling  the  policy  of  his  father,  when,  taking  upon 
himself  the  functions  of  the  Patriarchate,  he  abolished,  or  rather 
suspended,  the  office  itself;  but  the  Independence  which  has 
been  so  jealously  preserved  in  the  other  Churches  of  the  East 
was  extinguished,  and  the  powerful  engines  of  Church  govem- 
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Bent  and  superstition  lent  their  force  to  the  autocracy  of  the 
Czars. 

As  to  the  injurious  effect  of  another  of  Peter’s  innovations 
there  can  be  little  question.  He  issued  two  edicts,  by  one  of 
which  he  made  the  landowner  responsible  for  the  capitation  tax 

■  on  his  serfs,  and  by  the  other,  for  the  required  levies  of  recruits. 
In  order  to  meet  these  obligations  it  was  necessary  that  the  power 
of  the  serf-owner  over  his  serfs  should  be  increased,  so  that  in 
feet  it  became  unlimited.  The  boyard  was  allowed  to  exact 
what  he  pleased  from  the  mujik  in  return  for  his  undertaking 
the  office  of  state  overseer, — that  is,  of  driving  him  to  pay  his 
quota  of  money  or  blood.  Thus  the  increased  facilities  of  the 

•  state  for  raising  men  and  money  were  gained  at  the  cost  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty ;  while  the  Czar  became  more  powerful,  the  people 
became  more  enslaved. 

For  a  description  of  what  Russia  was  at  that  time,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  one  of  the  books  mentioned  at  the  head  of 

■  these  pages, — the  Memoires  Secrets  of  the  Sieur  de  Villebois. 
This  French  favourite  of  Peter  the  Great  was  the  De  Gram- 
mont  of  his  court,  for  a  Breton  smuggler  found  his  fit  sphere 
at  St.  Petersburgh  as  easily  as  the  polished  Count  mixed  in  the 
society  of  London.  Very  curious  it  is  to  mark  the  resemblance 
in  amount,  but  the  contrast  in  character,  of  the  profligacy  of 
the  courts  of  Russia  and  England  —  the  worn-out  licentious¬ 
ness,  utterly  heartless,  though  outwardly  elegant,  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  savage  outburst,  more  cynical,  though  hardly  more 
coarse,  of  youthful  appetite  in  the  other.  De  Villebois’  stories 
are  as  piquant  as  De  Grammont’s,  and  probably  as  exaggerated ; 
but  in  spite  of  this  doubt,  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  of  which 
we  have  not  some  confirmation ;  and  the  general  impression 

■  produced  by  them  is  probably  correct,  though  their  authenticity 
has  been  questioned.  The  old  idea  of  the  great  Czar,  as  a  self- 
denying  patriot,  sacrificing  every  personal  feeling  for  the  sake  of 
his  country,  —  if  in  any  minds  it  has  survived  the  closer  study 
of  his  character  which  late  events  have  caused, — will  vanish 
before  a  perusal  of  this  gossip :  nevertheless,  omr  respect  for  his 
abilities  is  not  diminished;  for  though  he  gratified  every  whim 
and  every  passion  with  all  the  force  of  his  wonderful  energies, 
he  used  these  very  gratifications  as  means  to  gain  his  political 
ends.  The  orgies  in  which  he  revelled  were  as  reckless  and 
abandoned  as  those  of  his  contemporary  the  Regent  d’Orleans ; 
but  no  one  save  Peter  would  have  employed  them  to  arrive  at 
the  hidden  thoughts  of  his  courtiers.  De  Villebois  tells  us  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  inviting  men  whom  he  secretly  disliked, 
in  order  that  he  might  carefully  note  down  the  words  which 
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escaped  from  them  when  drunk,  and  sometimes  even  for  the 
pur{K)se  of  getting  rid  of  them,  by  inducing  them  to  drink  them¬ 
selves  to  death.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  own  death  was 
the  aggravation  of  a  loathsome  disease  under  which  he  had  long 
been  labouring,  by  a  debauch  at  one  of  his  ‘  Conclaves’ — those 
travesties  of  the  election  of  a  pope,  which,  amid  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  drunkenness  and  the  grossest  buffoonery,  he  held  yearly, 
partly  in  order  to  keep  up  the  contempt  of  his  subjects  for  the 
Latin  Church,  and  partly  also  to  ridicule  the  office  of  Patriarch 
which  he  had  abolished. 

Nor  is  the  reputation  of  the  first  Catherine  less  damaged  by 
these  stories.  The  romance  of  the  reward  of  courage  and 
virtue,  in  the  rise  of  the  servant  girl  to  share  the  throne  of  her 
im{)erial  lover,  is  annihilated ;  but,  in  spite  of  her  coarse  nature 
and  Irregular  conduct,  the  Czar  showed  his  penetration  in  pick¬ 
ing  out  of  the  mire  the  woman  in  his  dominions  best  fitted 
to  be  his  mate.  Neither  her  ante-nuptuil  nor  her  post-nuptial 
adventures  will  bear  comment ;  but  one  of  the  reminiscences  of 
De  Villebois  is  singularly  illustrative  of  this  transition  period 
from  barbarism  to  outward  polish.  The  anecdote  is  dmost 
beyond  our  powers  of  belief ;  but  it  could  not  even  have  been 
said  to  have  happened  at  any  other  court  than  that  of  Russia  at 
that  time. 

De  Villebois  confesses  that  from  natural  temperament,  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  customs  of  the  country,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  hard.  In  fits  of  drunken  fury  he  had  thrice 
committed  murder,  but  the  Czar  easily  looked  over  these 
peccadilloes.  One  day,  however,  his  forbearance  was  more 
sorely  tried.  Being  oent  on  a  private  message  to  the  Czarina, 
thanks  to  the  eau  de  vie  which  he  had  taken  to  keep  out 
the  cold  the  Frenchman  so  lost  his  head,  that,  forgetting  who 
she  was,  he  insulted  her  in  the  grossest  possible  manner. 
The  guards  who  seized  him  e.xpected,  of  course,  the  most  fearful 
punishment  from  the  outraged  husband.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Czar,  instead  of  evincing  any  wrath,  simply  expressed  pity,  as 
for  an  useful  servant  who  had  unconsciously  got  himself  into  a 
scrape :  —  ‘  11  faut  pourtant,  ajouta-t-il  apr^s  s’etre  promen6  dans 

*  sa  chambre  en  reflechissant  sur  cet  evenement,  faire  un  cxemple 
‘ .  qu’on  Ic  mette  pour  deux  ans  4  la  chaine.’  He  was 
kept  there,  however,  only  for  six  months,  and  even  for  that 
time  subjected  to  no  severe  labour ;  and  then  ‘  le  Czar  le  rappela 
‘  aupres  de  sa  personne,  le  r^tablit  dans  Ics  charges  qu’il  avoit 
‘  po!-8ed<*cs,  et  le  traita  avec  la  meme  confiance  qu’il  avait  eue  en 

*  lui  avant  son  <-garcment.’  Compare  this  unexampled  modera¬ 
tion  with  the  furious  mge  with  which,  when  afterwards  sus¬ 
pecting  Catherine’s  fidelity  he  threatened  to  kill  both  her  and 
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her  daughters,  and  we  may  imagine  how  entirely  he  Avas  the 
slave  of  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  yet  behind  these  im¬ 
pulses  was  an  instinct  which  guided  them,  so  as  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish  his  power.  Thus  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  he  did  not  very  much  owe  his  remarkable  command  over 
his  subjects,  to  his  early  outburst  of  ferocious  cruelty  in  the 
affair  of  the  Strelitz,  which,  instead  of  causing  his  degraded 
people  to  hate  him  as  a  monster,  induced  them  to  regard  him 
with  more  reverence  than  they  had  done  any  ruler  since  Ivan 
the  Terrible. 

De  Villebois  entirely  confirms  the  fact  of  Peter’s  personal 
participation  in  this  massacre :  —  ‘  Le  Czar,’  he  says,  ‘  ne  se 

*  contenta  pas  de  se  servir  pour  cette  execution  des  seuls  soldats 
‘  de  sa  garde.  Arme  lui-meine  d’une  hache,  il  commen9a  par 

*  couper  de  sa  propre  main  la  tete  d’une  centaine  de  ces  inal- 

*  heureux,  apres  quoi,  ayant  fait  distribuer  des  haches  a  tons 

*  les  princes,  seigneurs  et  officers  de  sa  suite,  il  leur  ordonna  de 
‘  suivre  son  excmple.  Nul  de  ces  seigneurs,  parmi  Icsquels 

*  etaient  le  Grand-amiral  Apraxine,  le  Grand-Chancellier,  le 

*  Prince  Menchicoff,  Dolgerouky,  &c.,  ne  fut  assez  osc  pour 

*  desobeir.’*  The  heads  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  were  fixed 
opposite  the  prison  windows  of  the  Princess  Sojihia,  who  had 
instigated  their  revolt,  and  it  is  even  stated  that  he  ordered  the 
stiffened  arm  of  one  of  them  to  be  placed  in  her  room  with  the 
rebellious  address  in  the  attitude  of  presentation,  until  it  should 
moulder  into  dust  and  drop  at  her  feet !  This  ambitious  sister 
of  Peter  had  been  ruler  of  Russia  during  his  minority ;  yet,  not¬ 
withstanding  her  rank  and  dignity,  De  Villebois  tells  us,  that 
upon  the  discovery  of  one  of  her  intrigues  she  was  stripped  and 
beaten  with  rods  ‘  en  presence  de  plusieurs  seigneurs  et  dames 

*  de  la  cour.’ 

There  is  no  more  complete  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Tartar  conquest  had  demoralised  the  Russians,  than  the 
utter  absence  of  all  self-respect,  of  all  sense  of  personal  honour, 
amongst  the  nobles.  Their  subjection  to  corporal  punishment 
is  one  proof ;  their  tame  submission  to  the  most  insulting  prac¬ 
tical  jokes  is  another.  For  instance,  the  Archdeacon  of  Aleppo 
tells  us,  with  admiring  unction,  how  Peter’s  father,  Alexis,  bad 
punished  his  courtiers  for  over-sleeping  their  chapel  hour,  by 


*  Printz,  the  Prussian  ambassador,  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that 
at  each  bumper  which  the  Czar  tossed  off  he  cut  off  a  head,  and  that 
he  was  asked  by  him  to  follow  his  example.  The  Orloffs  are  de¬ 
scended  from  a  Strelitz,  whose  reckless  bravery  took  the  fancy  of 
Peter,  and  induced  him  to  stay  his  hand  when  about  to  strike. 
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first  making  them  put  on  their  best  suits  and  then  ducking 
them  in  the  river.  Again,  not  much  more  than  a  century 
ago,  the  Empress  Anna  punished  one  of  the  Galitzins,  a  man 
of  a  lineage  nobler  than  her  own,  by  forcing  him,  amid  ironical 
fites  of  studied  insult,  to  marry  a  girl  from  the  lowest  dregs 
of  the  populace,  and  by  nearly  freezing  both  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  to  death  in  a  house  of  ice  built  exj)res8ly  for  their  wed¬ 
ding  banquet.  Stories  such  as  these  enable  us  to  sympathise 
with  Evelyn’s  feelings,  when  returning  to  his  house,  after  its 
occupancy  by  Peter,  he  found  it  turned  into  a  stable ;  and  we 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  mingled  dread  and  disgust  with  which 
the  Margravine  of  Baireuth  remembers  the  visit  of  Peter  and 
Catherine  to  the  Prussia!  Court.  We  will  dwell  no  longer  on 
the  private  annals  of  the  Czars  and  Czarinas ;  indeed,  until 
lately,  they  defy  description;  but,  considering  that  there  are 
men  now  living  who  can  remember  what  a  cesspool  of  corrup¬ 
tion  St.  Petersburg  was  under  Catherine  II.,  the  amount  of 
decency,  order,  and  refinement  in  the  courts  of  her  grandsons  b 
certainly  wonderful.  True,  every  now  and  then,  facts  creep 
out  reminding  us  of  former  days;  such,  for  instance,  as  noble' 
ladies  punished  for  free  sjKjech,  a  la.  Princesse  Sophie ;  and  Con¬ 
stantine  at  least  proved  himself  in  Poland  a  true  descendant  of’ 
Peter;  but,  though  the  passions  of  the  savage  may  still  have 
lurked  within  their  hearts,  they  have  been  concealed  with  the 
most  studied  dbsimulation  under  the  genteel  comedy  of  Alex¬ 
ander  and  the  stern  dignity  of  Nicholas. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  long  series  of  revolting  and  incredible 
incidents  which  mark  the  annals  of  the  Court  of  Russia,  there 
b  more  wit  than  truth  in  the  saying,  that  ‘  the  regime  of 
*  Russia  is  a  despotism  tempered  by  assassination;’  at  any  rate 
it  is  a  generalisation  based  upon  very  scanty  evidence.  The 
facts  are  these:  two  Czars  have  been  murdered*, — the  foolish 
and  drunken  Peter  III.  by  his  wife,  and  the  mad  Paul  by 
his  courtiers.  The  first  of  these  murders  was  the  result  of  a 
family  quarrel ;  the  second  only  can  be  considered  a  national 
deposition.  And  even  in  the  case  of  Paul,  he  was  a  madman 
as  well  as  a  tyrant ;  had  he  been  the  latter  alone,  judging  by 
the  analogy  of  his  predecessors,  he  would  have  been  safe. 
Again,  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  said  to  be  the  allotted 
reign  of  a  Czar,  and  men  wondered  why  his  nobles  allowed 

•  The  assassination  of  the  unfortunate  Ivan  VI.  can  scarcely  be 
quoted  against  this  assertion,  seeing  that  he  never  was  a  Czar,  except 
in  name,  and  was  deposed,  when  he  was  only  ayear  old,  to  make  way 
for  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great. 
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Nicholas  to  exceetl  it.  The  sole  foundation  of  this  story  is  the 
accident  that  Nicholas’s  immediate  predecessor  happened  to 
reign  for  five  and  twenty  years,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rule  has  been  that  the  Russian  sovereigns  have  been  remark¬ 
able  for  long  reigns.  The  two  Ivans,  the  first  Czar  and  his 
grandson,  odious  as  they  were  to  the  nobles,  ruled  each  of  them 
above  forty  years ;  and  Michael  and  Alexis  Romanoff,  Peter  I., 
spite  of  his  innovations,  and  Catherine  II.,  spite  of  her  extrava¬ 
gance  and  profligacy,  all  four  held  the  sceptre  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  There  was,  indeed,  a  plot  against  the  life  of 
Alexander,  but  it  was  discovered;  and  as  to  his  brother,  the 
late  Czar,  no  contemporary  monarch  was  less  careful  of  his  per¬ 
son,  or  had  less  reason  to  fear  for  his  safety. 

Thus  looking  back  through  the  history  of  Russia,  we  find 
that  despotism,  instead  of  disappearing  before  the  influences  of 
civilisation,  has  steadily  developed  itself  with  the  growth  of  the 
Empire.  The  first  Princes,  the  V arangian  chiefs  of  Novgorod  and 
Kief,  though  reverenced  as  Demigods  by  their  savage  subjects, 
were  conquerors  rather  than  despots.  Instead  of  amalgamating 
themselves  with  the  Sclavonians,  or  raising  them  to  their  own 
standard,  they  degenerated,  and  quarrelling  among  themselves, 
the  Tartars  found  them  fighting  over  the  spoils  of  oppression. 
These  Tartars  made  slaves  of  both  chiefs  and  people,  and  choosing 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow  to  be  their  agent, — their  steward  as 
it  were,  over  their  conquest,  they  enabled  him  to  destroy  his  rival 
princes.  This  agent  and  steward  of  the  Tartar  Khans  turned 
against  them,  freed  Russia  from  the  Infidels,  and  stood  before 
the  Russians  as  at  once  the  inheritor  of  the  Tartar  tyranny, 
and  the  deliverer  ft  '^m  its  hated  rule.  Patriotism,  truth,  honesty, 
all  had  become  unknown  in  a  nation  trodden  under  food  by 
an  inferior  race :  when  therefore  the  foreign  taskniasters  were 
driven  out,  a  domestic  despot  was  necessary,  to  give  the 
country  not  only  safety  from  foreign  invasion,  but  order  at  home. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation  told  the  people  that  the  in¬ 
dependent  power  of  the  nobles  was  unbearable,  that  even  the 
independence  of  the  Free  Towns  was  dangerous.  Ivan  III.  was 
the  embodiment  of  this  instinct.  By  adhering  faithfully  to  it, 
he  made  himself  the  fii*st  acknowledged  Autocrat,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  his  craft,  cowardice,  and  cruelty,  he  is  still  Ivan 
the  Great  in  the  memory  of  the  Russians,  because  he  gave 
them  the  only  rule  which  could  secure  such  a  people  from 
conquest  or  anarchy.  If  once  a  sad  conjuncture  of  circum¬ 
stances  causes  a  nation  to  hail  the  advent  of  a  tyrant,  and 
makes  tyranny  expedient,  it  needs  but  a  slight  change  to  cause 
them  lose  even  the  wish  for  freedom,  and  to  worship  tyranny. 
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not  on  account  of  the  advantages  which  it  offers,  but  of  the 
force  it  wields.  In  a  nation  thus  devoid  of  honour,  thus 
possessed  by  the  meanest  sense  of  self-preservation,  fear,  the 
strongest  of  all  the  mere  selfish  instincts,  quickly  predomi¬ 
nates.  Hence  the  fourth  Ivan,  that  most  ferocious  tyrant,  was 
also  in  the  minds  of  the  Russians  a  great  Monarch,  because  he 
was  preeminently  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The  first  of  these  two 
Princes  convinced  the  Russians  that  autocracy  was  expedient ; 
the  second  of  them  fastened  it  upon  their  fears;  the  Romanoff 
dynasty,  the  elect  of  the  nation,  has  wound  it  round  their 
hearts ;  while  the  Czar  Peter  identified  it  with  the  feelings  of 
their  souls,  by  making  himself  the  head  of  their  Church — that 
is,  of  a  Church  which,  by  its  constitution  and  associations,  is 
of  all  corruptions  of  Christianity  the  one  best  calculated  to  train 
its  members  to  unreasoning  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be. 

But  though  thus  ap[)ealing  to  the  instincts  and  fears,  thus 
absorbing  the  attachment  and  appropriating  while  corrupting 
the  devotion  of  their  subjects,  yet  even  in  Russia  the  Sovereigns 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  there  are  other  feelings  which  must 
be  taken  into  account; — that  there  are  desires  and  aspirations 
of  patriotism  or  ambition,  which  are  not  satisfied  by  the  mere 
reverence  for  arbitrary  power.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  political  effects  of  that  form  of  Government 
which  we  have  been  attempting  to  trace  to  its  origin.  What 
autocracy  means  to  those  under  its  rule,  we  need  not  now 
endeavour  to  describe ;  but  what  it  means  to  those  without  its 
rule,  it  does  concern  us  to  know.  Autocracy  at  home  becomes 
aggression  abroad, — autocracy  in  Russia  means  aggression  out 
of  Russia :  first,  because  whatever  there  is  of  aspiring  ambition 
among  the  people  must  be  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  foreign 
nations;  and,  secondly,  because  the  Autocrat  himself  seeks  in 
plots  of  foreign  intrigue,  in  schemes  of  conquest  and  aggression, 
refuge  or  relief  from  the  failure  of  his  best-contrived  plans  of 
domestic  reform. 

The  career  of  both  Alexander  and  Nicholas  illustrates  this 
assertion.  The  life  of  Alexander  is  to  us  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  in  history.  The  name  of  Romanofif  and  the  title  of 
Czar  have  of  late  acquired  so  much  odium,  that  few  of  our 
readers  may  remember  the  interest  and  the  hopes  once  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  philanthropic  views,  the  enlightened  disjx)sition, 
and  the  amiable  character  of  Alexander,  though  they  were 
allied  to  •  consummate  duplicity  and  habitual  cunning.  His 
father  a  passionate  madman ;  his  grandmother,  by  whom  he 
was  himself  brought  up,  the  vilest  of  women — the  murderess  of 
her  husband,  his  grandfather;  with  all  these  wild  memories  of 
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guilt  haunting  his  home,  with  madness  and  crime  thus  tainting  his 
blood,  the  assassination  of  his  father  suddenly  made  him  autocrat. 
We  do  not  believe  that  he  participated  in  this  murder,  though 
he  knew  the  deposition  was  to  take  place ;  but  he  profited  by  it ; 
tlie  murderers  of  Paul  and  their  descendants  were  not  excluded 
from  the  favour  of  his  sons,  but  to  their  last  hour  the  dark 
shadow  of  that  event  hung  over  the  throne.  Alexander  wished 
his  country  well ;  he  professed  a  desire  to  teach  his  people  to  be 
free — to  be  himself  the  leader  of  the  opposition — the  head  of  the 
reform  party  in  Kussia; — but  he  was  the  sole  member  of  it,  and 
therefore  he  failed.  His  plans  of  reform  were  incomprehensible 
to  his  people; — they  were  not  even  expressed  to  them  in  intel¬ 
ligible  terms ;  for  a  Czar,  though  omnipotent  to  repress  license, 
is  powerless  to  teach  freedom :  he  was  speechless,  for  the  organs 
by  which  he  communicated  with  his  people  were  his  officers ; 
and  his  officers  cither  misinterpreted  his  message  of  mildness, 
or  appropriating  it  to  themselves,  took  advantage  of  it  to  amass 
greater  plunder  by  their  misdoings.  The  chief  fault  of  Alex¬ 
ander  was  the  absence  of  energy  of  will;  for  this  w'ant  of 
force  made  him  descend  to  craft  and  duplicity.  Defeated  and 
disheartened  by  the  conflict  with  evil  at  home,  he  resorted  to 
mystical  schemes  for  the  attack  of  evil  abroad, — Holy  Alliances 
and  the  like, — schemes  mystical  to  him,  but  turned  into  mighty 
instruments  of  material  evil.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  when  he  was  most  engaged  in  foreign  affairs,  the  internal 
government  of  the  Empire  was  given  over  to  unworthy  instru¬ 
ments,  so  that  his  rule  became  almost  as  oppressive  as  that  of 
his  worst  predecessors.  Conspiracies,  the  natural  consequence, 
were  framed,  arfd  his  last  hours  were  embittered  by  the  discovery 
that  the  hopes  of  political  amelioration  Avhich  at  one  time  he  had 
himself  fostered,  had  become  transformed  into  a  plot  for  his  own 
assassination.  Immediately  after  his  death  this  conspiracy  broke 
out  With  a  cool  courage  and  a  determined  energy,  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire,  Nicholas  crushed  the  revolt.  He 
seemed  possessed  by  some  superhuman  impulse,  as  he  tore  him¬ 
self  away  from  the  Empress,  half  paralysed  with  fear, — advanced 
almost  alone  against  the  insurgent  leaders,  who  were  at  the  head 
of  several  thousand  armed  men,  baffled  by  a  look  the  design  of 
an  assassin  who  raised  a  poniard  against  him,  and  mastered  the 
excited  populace  by  the  words,  and  by  a  gesture  more  expressive 
than  words, — ‘  On  your  knees,  my  children!*  They  obeyed, 
and  Nicholas  reigned.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  artillery, 
under  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  which  had  remained  faithful  to 
the  Imperial  cause,  opened  upon  the  misguided  troops,  and  ten 
rounds  strewed  the  vast  square  before  the  Admiralty  with  the 
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wounded  and  the  dead.  Few  escaped  from  the  massacre  which 
the  night  terminated.  We  are  assured  by  an  eye-witness  that 
15,000  persons  were  slain  and  were  thrown  by  torchlight  into 
the  Neva.  The  next  morning  the  pavement  was  already  washed 
clean,  and  every  vestige  of  slaughter  removed.  But  the  hand 
of  the  Czar  hung  heavy  on  the  survivors  to  the  day  of  their 
death,  and  amongst  them  Prince  Troubetskoi,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  liberal  and  philanthropic  schemes  of 
Alexander,  was  despatched  to  Siberia  for  life.  The  Emperor 
had  given  and  had  received  a  lesson  which  was  never  weakened 
or  effaced.  The  assassins  of  Paul  had  haunted  his  cradle ;  the 
pretended  partisans  of  Constantine  inaugurated  his  reign.  Those 
bloody  and  terrible  scenes  stamped  his  character  and  his  life. 

*  What  a  commencement  of  my  reign !’  exclaimed  he,  as  he 
rejoined  the  Empress;  yet  the  reverses  and  the  errors  which 
closed  his  life  in  gloom  and  danger,  left  unshaken  to  the  last 
the  fabric  of  absolute  power. 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  had  been  apparently  excluded  by 
his  birth  from  the  succession  to  the  imperial  throne.  His  elder 
brothers,  Alexander  (who  was  eighteen  years  his  senior)  and 
Constantine,  preceded  him  in  their  rights  to  that  inheritance, 
and  there  w’as  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  complete  failure  of 
their  issue  would  leave  the  crown  to  the  third  son  of  Paul.  In 
early  life,  and  even  in  the  great  struggle  between  Russia  and 
France,  when  Nicholas  was  emerging  from  boyhood,  no  man 
discerned  in  that  reserved  and  taciturn  young  prince  a  future 
Czar,  whose  reign  would  fill  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  19th 
century.  He  had  not  the  graceful  manners  and  accomplishments 
of  Alexander — he  had  not  the  fierce  and  brutal  disposition  of 
Constantine — and  before  he  could  ascend  the  throne  of  Russia, 
it  was  necessary  that  one  of  them  should  expire  childless  and 
the  other  be  set  aside.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  abdication 
of  Constantine  are  so  curious  and  so  little  known,  that  at  the 
risk  of  a  digression  from  our  main  subject,  we  shall  here  pause 
to  relate  them. 

The  marriage  of  Nicholas  with  a  daughter  of  King  Frederic 
William  III.  of  Prussia  and  the  beautiful  Queen  Louise,  to 
whose  memory  Alexander  attached  the  fondest  regard,  was  an 
event  of  no  common  importance  to  the  imperial  family  of  Russia 
and  to  the  relations  of  that  empire  with  the  German  courts.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  a  Princess  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem 
consented  to  renounce  her  faith  and  to  leave  her  country  for  the 
stem  grandeur  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  Frederic  the 
Great  used  to  say  that  he  did  sufficient  honour  to  the  Musco¬ 
vite  Princes  when  he  allowed  them  to  marry  the  daughters  of 
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his  generals  in  Oldenbonrg  and  in  Anhalt.  Xo  greater  proof 
could  be  given  by  Frederic  William  III.  of  his  devotion  to 
Kussia  than  the  fact  that  he  consented  to  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  daughter  with  a  Russian  Grand  Duke  removed  two  steps 
from  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Amongst  the  inducements 
held  out  by  Alexander  to  promote  the  marriage,  he  gave  at  that 
time  a  promise  that  he  would  endeavour  to  bring  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother. 
Some  years,  however,  elaja-ed  before  this  scheme  could  be  realised. 
Constantine  had  obtained,  in  1820,  the  Imperial  permission  to 
divorce  his  first  wife,  and  to  marry  the  lady  afterwards  known  as 
the  Princess  Lowicz,  but  it  was  not  on  this  occasion  that  he 
surrendered  the  Crown.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
1821,  disturbances  broke  out  in  many  parts  of  Europe;  Spain 
and  Italy  were  convulsed  with  revolutionary  movements ;  the 
Holy  Alliance  became  the  preventive  service  of  absolutism ;  but 
even  in  the  heart  of  the  Continent  threats  of  assassination  were 
common,  and  Russia  herself  did  not  escape  the  infection  of  secret 
societies  which  had  been  brought  back  by  the  armies  from 
France.  Const;mtine,  who  knew  that  he  was  scarcely  less  de¬ 
tested  than  his  father  had  been  before  him,  lived  in  constant 
dread  of  his  father’s  fate,  and  had  been  heard  to  anticijKite  that 
the  men  who  made  away  with  Paul  would  not  allow  him  to 
reign.  Alexander  worked  adroitly  on  his  brother’s  fears,  and 
drawing  a  frightful  picture  of  the  state  of  Europe  and  the  cares 
of  the  Empire,  he  informed  his  heir  apparent  that  he  had  him¬ 
self  resolved  to  abdicate,  and  to  hand  over  to  his  next  successor 
the  burden  of  a  crown  which  he  found  intolerable.  Constantine 
received  this  communication  with  the  utmost  alarm,  and  care 
was  taken  to  heighten  his  anxiety  by  reports  of  the  most 
menacing  character.  At  length  Alexander  suggested  that  the 
only  mode  for  his  reluctant  and  terrified  successor  to  avoid  the 
impending  perils  of  the  throne,  was  for  him  to  execute  a  secret 
abdication  in  favour  of  his  brother  Nicholas,  which  was  de¬ 
posited  in  the  Imperial  Archives  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
14th  January,  1822.  This  act  was  only  known  to  Alexander, 
to  the  Empress- Mother,  and  to  Constantine  himself ;  and  as 
the  reigning  Emperor  had  no  real  intention  of  abdicating,  the 
document  remained  secret  until  the  moment  for  using  it  arrh'ed. 
Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  Constantine  was  at  first  proclaimed 
Emperor  by  the  Senate,  and  Nicholas  himself  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign,  who  was  still  at  Warsaw. 
But  within  a  few  hours  the  Empress-Mother  revealed  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  secret  abdication :  the  instrument  was  found  in  the 
Archives,  and  Constantine  was  required  to  give  effect  to  the 
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engagement  he  had  been  led  to  enter  into  by  very  different  mo- 
tivea.  This  circumstance  caused  the  interregnum  of  twenty-five 
days,  which  seemed  at  one  moment  to  place  the  crown  in  jeo¬ 
pardy;  but  the  plot  of  Alexander  and  the  Empress-Mother 
succeeded,  Constantine  was  bound  by  his  previous  abdication, 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholiis  ascended  tlie  throne,  and  established 
the  close  connexion  which  has  since  existed  between  the  imperial 
family  of  Kussia  and  the  Prussian  Court. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  this  singular 
anecdote.  It  was  related  to  our  informant  by  General  Wlodek, 
who  was  in  attendance  on  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  at  the 
time  these  events  occurred,  and  had  the  p<articulars  from  that 
prince.  Moreover,  the  mere  passion  of  Constantine  for  his 
Polish  wife  does  not  suffice  to  account  for  an  abdication  signed 
two  years  after  his  marriage. 

These  circumstances  explain  in  some  degree  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  policy  of  Nicholas,  —  his  ascendancy  over 
the  German  Courts,  and  the  extraordinary  influence  he  exerted 
over  the  whole  of  Germany.  On  one  occasion  he  even  pro¬ 
posed  to  join  the  Germanic  Confederation  by  including  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  within  its  limits,  and  all  the  great 
measures  of  his  life  were  calculated  to  subdue  the  German 
States  or  to  divide  their  power.  He  thought  that  his  success 
in  this  respect  had  been  already  complete ;  and  until  it  was 
complete  he  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  prosecute  his  designs 
against  the  Ottoman  Empire.  But  whilst  he  was  steadily  accu¬ 
mulating  the  military  materials  for  that  great  enterprise  in 
Sevastopol,  he  was  slowly  tightening  the  fetters  of  his  German 
allies.  Never  was  Europe  in  greater  danger  from  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  a  single  man  ;  but  from  that  danger  the  union 
of  England  and  France,  and  the  independence  of  the  young 
EmperofX)f  Austria,  had,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Nicholas,  de¬ 
livered  the  world.  In  spite  of  all  these  far-fetched  schemes  and 
artful  influences  —  these  family  alliances  and  these  onerous 
obligations — he  died  at  enmity  with  Europe;  he  died  without  an 
ostensible  ally,  and  under  circumstances  denoting  the  exhaustion 
and  anguish  of  body  and  mind  brought  on  by  his  own  intempe¬ 
rate  policy.  He  fell  suddenly  from  the  orbit  of  his  greatness, 
when  no  human  power  seemed  able  to  compose  the  differences 
of  the  world,  or  to  hold  out  a  hope  of  peace  to  the  nations. 
As  this  astonishing  intelligence  circulated  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  through  the  haunts  of  men,  it  was  as  if  we  had  be¬ 
held  one  of  the  visible  interpositions  of  Heaven,  and  that  the 
justice  of  Omnipotence  had  set  bounds  to  a  will  which  acknow¬ 
ledged  no  other  restraint.  The  language  of  Hebrew  prophecy. 
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and  the  eloquent  complaint  of  the  Roman  poet  on  the  abuses  and 
the  fallacies  of  human  grandeur,  were  invoked  to  express  the  deep 
emotion  caused  by  so  remarkable  an  event ;  but  neither  in  the 
mystic  volumes  of  primeval  history,  nor  on  the  sternest  page 
dedicated  to  the  guilt  and  fragility  of  man,  is  there  a  passage  of 
more  startling  effect  than  those  words, — the  Emperor  Nicholas 
is  no  more.  ‘  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  for 
‘  the  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my  power  and  for 
‘  the  honour  of  my  majesty  ?  While  his  word  was  in  the 
‘  king’s  mouth,  there  fell  a  voice  from  Heaven  saying,  “  Oh ! 

‘  “  king  to  thee  it  is  spoken.  Thy  kingdom  is  departed  from 
‘“thee.”’ 

We  have  seen  that  by  the  uniform  course  of  Russian  history, 
the  nation  lives,  acts,  and  thinks  in  the  person  of  one  man 
— that  he  is  the  sole  depository  of  its  interests  and  its  glory — 
and  that  the  ideal  of  autocratic  authority  is  perfect  in  him.  Of 
such  an  authority  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  by  far  the  most  com¬ 
plete  example  known  in  our  age,  or  possibly  in  the  whole  range 
of  modem  history.  He  combined  something  of  the  minute  per¬ 
sonal  despotism  of  Asiatic  princes  with  the  systematic  political 
absolutism  of  a  Philip  II.  or  a  Louis  XIV.  But  those  sove¬ 
reigns  lived  in  countries  and  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  great 
institutions  of  mediaeval  civilisation  still  retmned  some  power 
in  the  continent  of  Europe.  Nicholas  reigned  with  no  such 
barrier  to  his  will ;  and  the  only  element  of  resistance  he  ever 
had  to  deal  with  lay  in  the  fanaticism  of  his  subjects,  which 
to  some  extent  he  shared,  and  in  the  barbarous  condition  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  Empire.  He  owed  this 
amazing  power  to  the  causes  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  in  these  pages,  from  the  earlier  history  of  the  Russian 
Empire  (io\fn  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Russian  people. 
Perhaps  at  an  earlier  or  at  a  later  period  Nicholas  himself  would 
have  failed  in  the  task,  but  his  faculties  and  his  character  were 
admirably  adapted  to  the  nation  he  had  to  govern  and  the  work 
he  had  to  perform.  For  in  his  internal  administration  and  his 
intercourse  with  his  subjects  he  laboured  to  raise  and  to  develop 
the  Russian  character.  He  despised  the  French  philosophy 
of  Catherine  and  the  French  manners  or  German  mysticism  of 
Alexander.  These  exotics  had  no  hold  upon  him.  He  made 
the  Russian  language  the  language  of  the  state.  He  gave  a 
persecuting  character  to  the  Russian  Church,  and  waged  a  war 
of  sanguinary  intolerance  against  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in 
Poland  and  the  Protestant  communities  of  the  Baltic.  He 
knew,  but  he  endeavoured  to  hide  from  all  eyes  but  his  own,  the 
deep-seated  corruption  and  mendacity  which  are  the  canker- 
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worms  of  the  Empire.  For  he  also  had  his  notions  of  reform: 
from  political  reformers  he  turned  away  in  disgust,  considering 
them  both  conspirators  and,  as  Napoleon  called  them,  ideologists  ; 
but  in  the  cause  of  social  reform,  as  he  understood  it,  he  was  not 
inactive.  The  confessions  of  the  conspirators  against  his  brother, 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  convinced  him  that  there 
must  be  much  that  was  wrong  in  the  working  of  the  state- 
machine; — he  looked,  and  he  found  every  wheel  out  of  order. 
There  was  corruption,  injustice,  rottenness,  everywhere :  the  rule 
was,  that  every  man  in  office  should  use  his  power  to  oppress  those 
below  him,  and  to  cheat  the  government  above  him  ;  the  excep¬ 
tion  was,  to  cease  this  oppression  and  this  cheating  during  the 
few  moments  that  the  eye  of  the  Emperor  could  rest  upon  him. 
Two  memorable  internal  improvements  will  mark  bis  reign. 
We  have  heard  it  estimated  that  whereas  when  Nicholas  became 
Emperor  there  were  but  ten  millions  of  free  men  in  his  empire, 
these  ten  millions  have  now  become  twenty, — partly,  doubtless, 
by  natural  increase  of  population,  partly  by  conquest,  but  in 
great  part  from  the  emancipating  efforts  of  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment.  Another  work  he  has  performed  which  may  hand  his 
name  down  to  the  reverence  of  Russians  of  after  ages,  despite 
the  burdens  and  disgrace  which  his  obstinacy  and  his  ambition 
have  entailed  upon  them.  Before  his  time,  Russia  had  no 
code  of  laws,  — only  a  collection  of  conflicting  ukases,  some  of 
them  not  even  written.  After  years  of  energetic  labour,  he  ob¬ 
tained  for  her  a  code ;  but  though  he  succeeded  in  giving  the  laws, 
he  failed  in  causing  them  to  be  kept.  He  also,  like  his  brother, 
discovered  how  mighty  is  the  power  of  an  autocrat  for  evil,  how 
little  for  good.  When  he  gave  way  to  a  gust  of  passion,  his 
fault  entailed  misery  on  Europe  for  years.  When  he  strove  to 
perform  an  act  of  beneficence,  it  often  became  a  deception  or 
a  fraud.  *  If  he  spoke  a  few  words  of  sympathy  to  some  serfs. 


*  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  last  visits  to  Berlin,  the  Emperor 
wished  to  present  a  painter,  who  was  in  the  employment  of  the 
Royal  family,  with  a  watch.  A  watch  was  offered  to  the  artist  by 
His  Majesty’s  Chamberlain,  but  it  corresponded  so  ill  with  the  lofty 
reputation  of  the  Imperial  donor,  that  the  painter  ventured  to  remark 
to  a  friend  that  it  was  not  a  very  Imperial  gift.  The  observation  was 
repeated  to  the  Czar,  and  it  w'as  perceived  that  the  officer  charged 
with  the  execution  of  His  Majesty’s  intention  had  received  the  value 
of  a  high-priced  watch  from  the  Treasurer  to  his  Household,  sent  a 
worthless  watch  to  the  painter,  and  kept  the  difference  for  himself. 
The  Czar  frowned  when  this  story  came  to  his  knowledge  :  then  with 
a  look  in  which  sadness  and  disgust  were  more  visible  than  anger,  he 
took  his  own  watch  from  bis  pocket,  and  said,  ‘  Give  this  one  to  the 
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they  replied  by  massacring  their  masters ;  he  decreed  a  levy  of 
these  same  serfs,  and  they  went  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter.  If 
he  made  a  mistake,  millions  suffered ;  if  he  devised  a  wise  plan, 
almost  any  rogue  in  his  service  might  mar  it.  In  the  few  part¬ 
ing  sentences  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  the  late  Czar  from 
his  death-bed  to  the  nation  he  had  governed  so  long,  we  read 
the  mournful  confession  of  the  weakness  of  absolutism: — ‘  I 
‘  regret  that  the  condition  of  all  classes  of  my  subjects  has  not 
‘  been  more  effectually  improved,  but  I  had  not  the  power  to 
*  do  more.’ 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  nature  avenged  herself  upon  this 
monstrous  attempt  of  one  man  to  gather  into  himself  the  wills  of 
so  many  millions  of  his  fellow-men,  by  making  it  fearfully  easy 
for  him  to  magnify  million-fold  his  vices  and  his  follies,  while 
he  is  less  able  to  make  his  virtues  or  his  wisdom  felt  throughout 
his  country,  than  the  private  citizen  of  a  free  commonwealth. 
Nay  more,  his  virtues  become  his  vices ;  that  endurance,  and 
courage  and  perseverance,  which  enabled  him  to  do  more  at 
home  than  any  Czar  had  done  before,  also  induced  him  to 
adhere  to  enterprises  of  aggression  in  spite  of  opposition  and 
defeat,  to  the  dishonour  of  his  name, — to  the  death  or  misery 
of  millions  who  were  given  to  him  to  care  for, — to  the  incal¬ 
culable  injury  of  his  country  and  of  the  world. 

Under  circumstances  of  unexampled  interest  to  Russia  and 
to  Europe  a  new  reign  commences,  and  this  mighty  power  of 
the  Autocrat  of  the  North  passes  into  the  hands  of  another  and 
a  younger  man.  Of  the  personal  character  of  Alexander  II. 
little  is  known  with  certainty  even  by  his  own  subjects,  for  the 
test  of  a  capacity  for  empire  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  exercise 
of  power.  In  earlier  life,  his  father  has  been  heard  to  say  that 
the  Cesarewitch  was  not  fit  to  govern  Russians  from  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  his  disposition  and  the  moderation  of  his  views ;  and 
the  character  of  the  present  Grand  Duke  Constantine  is  more 
congenial  to  that  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  But  mildness  and 
moderation  do  not  always  mean  weakness,  even  in  Russia ;  and 
the  part  which  the  Cesarewitch  had  taken  in  public  affairs 
during  his  father’s  lifetime  had  already  deservedly  raised  his 
reputation.  He  has  succeeded  to  the  throne  without  the 
slightest  impediment,  and  no  Czar  ever  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  with  a  more  undisputed  and  absolute  power.  Even 
the  perils  which  surround  his  dominions,  and  the  sacrifices  im- 


‘  painter,  and  for  the  rest —  say  nothing  about  it,  if  you  please.’  The 
offender  was  one  of  the  most  confidential  attendants  on  his  own 
person ! 
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posed  upon  his  subjects  by  the  war,  tend  to  strengthen  the 
adherence  of  the  nation  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  place  in  his 
hands  whatever  power  Kussia  possesses  to  prolong  or  to  termi¬ 
nate  this  contest.  The  greater  the  confidence  of  the  nation  in  its 
ruler  may  be,  the  more  imperative  is  his  duty  to  rescue  it  from 
the  effects  of  evil  councils,  of  angry  passions,  of  immoderate 
ambition,  and  of  excessive  pride.  The  autocratic  authority  of 
the  Czars  is  strongest  and  most  honourable  when  it  is  exerted  to 
rescue  the  empire  from  great  calamities;  and  the  traditions  of 
this  extraordinary  and  uncontrolled  power,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  day,  now  place  it  in  the  hands  of  Alex¬ 
ander  II.  to  restore  peace  to  the  world. 


Art.  IX.  —  Lord  Brougham's  Speech  on  Criminal  Law  Pro¬ 
cedure.  House  of  Lords,  23rd  March,  1855. 

A  MONGST  the  penalties  the  nation  is  condemned  to  pay  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  great  European  war,  none  are  more  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  public  interest  than  the  consumption  and  absorp¬ 
tion  of  time,  energy,  and  intelligence  on  that  all-devouring  topic 
of  political  interest.  It  is  impossible  for  those  who,  like  our¬ 
selves,  w’atch  with  undiminished  anxiety  and  hope  the  progress 
of  the  great  work  of  social  improvement,  not  to  look  with  some 
feelings  of  regret  on  the  suspended  projects  and  the  unfinished 
labours  which  in  peace  still  formed  the  objects  of  continual 
effort.  Lord  John  Russell  is  summoned  from  his  Reform  Bills, 
his  Education  Bills,  and  the  administration  of  the  Colonies,  to 
the  Conference  of  Vienna.  The  House  of  Commons  spends 
its  days  in  Sebastopol  Committees,  and  its  nights  in  endless 
discussions  on  the  military  establishments  of  the  country. 
Even  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  which  opened  the  present 
Session  prudently  abstained  from  any  promise  or  allusion 
referring  to  matters  not  within  the  range  of  the  dominant 
passion  of  the  hour.  In  our  own  humbler  sphere  we  are  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  hearing  on  many  subjects  which 
might  in  more  tranquil  times  have  won  the  public  attention,  and 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  veiy  brief  notice  of  the  persevering 
efforts  made  by  Lord  Brougham  to  promote  that  reform  of  our 
criminal  procedure  to  which  he  has  already  so  materially  con¬ 
tributed.  Be  the  condition  of  the  country  what  it  msry,  richer 
or  poorer,  agitated  or  calm,  in  peace  or  in  war,  the  same  duties 
remain  to  be  performed  towards  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
criminal  classes  of  society;  and  of  all  the  institutions  of  the 
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country,  those  which  ought  least  to  be  affected  by  the  blasts 
that  sweep  over  the  political  horizon,  are  the  institutions  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

Yet,  in  an  age  that  has  witnessed  so  many  useful  reforms, 
and  so  many  ingenious  experiments  in  the  name  of  reform, 
defects  still  subsist  in  our  Criminal  J urisprudence  which  are,  in 
truth,  the  relics  of  the  most  unenlightened  ages  connected  with 
abrogated  laws  and  obsolete  customs,  and  hardly  to  be  found  in 
the  criminal  procedure  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  To  use 
the  powerful  language  of  Lord  Brougham,  — 

‘  If  in  this  age  of  enterprise  some  traveller  should  fare  forth  in 
quest  of  information  rather  than  adventures,  should  traverse  the  sea, 
penetrate  into  unexplored  continents,  and,  discovering  new  regions 
and  strange  races,  should  return  to  make  us  partake  of  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  his  curiosity  had  received ;  were  he  to  tell  of  a  people  not  bar¬ 
barous  hut  highly  refined,  and  living  under  a  system  of  well-elabo¬ 
rated  Criminal  Law,  yet  wholly  without  the  means  of  effectually 
executing  it — having  no  regular  plan  for  tracing  offences,  or  track¬ 
ing  offenders — no  security  for  their  ever  being  brought  to  justice  — 
leaving  the  law  sometimes  to  execute  itself,  or  at  haphazard  placing 
its  enforcement  in  the  hands  of  those  most  likely  to  abuse  the  office, 
or  peradvcnture,  not  to  perform  it  at  all  —  that  crime  was  so  capri¬ 
ciously  dealt  with,  that  some  acts  of  the  greatest  atrocity  were  not 
deemed  fit  objects  of  any  punishment,  while  others  of  a  light  and 
trivial  kind  were  severely  visited  —  that  the  love  of  liberty  being  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  singular  people,  and  a  horror  of 
the  bare  possibility  of  suffering  by  the  innocent,  reconciling  all  to  the 
constant  escape  of  the  guilty,  there  was  yet  exhibited  at  all  times 
and  in  every  place  the  spectacle  of  loss  of  liberty  before  guilt  was 
proved  —  that  imprisonment  for  months  was  indicted  upon  the  guilt¬ 
less — that  the  sufferings  of  the  accused  depended  not  upon  the  nature 
of  the  charge  against  them,  but  upon  the  part  of  tlie  country  in 
which  they  happened  to  live,  or  indeed  to  be  arrested,  and  that  the 
whole  arrangements  for  detention  and  for  trial  were  local  and  capri¬ 
cious,  both  as  regarded  the  treatment  of  the  offender  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  persons  who  should  accuse,  and  of  those  who  should  judge — 
that  in  all  the  most  important  particulars  everything  was  left  to 
mere  blind  hazard  and  ever-varying  caprice, — surely,  surely,  this 
tale  would  at  once  be  rejected  with  incredulous  scorn,  and  the  tra¬ 
veller  ranked  with  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  as  recounting  things 
not  only  untrue  but  impossible,  because  no  such  nation  as  he  had 
described  could  exist.  Yet  be  had  only  given  an  account,  and  not 
an  exaggerated  account,  of  this  country  at  this  time.  But  this 
country  cannot  submit  to  continue  in  this  state  for  any  longer  time. 
It  is  now  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  I  related  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  the  voyage  of  the  same  traveller,  and  his  nar¬ 
rative  was  not  without  a  useful  result ;  it  was  the  foundation  and 
the  origin  of  Local  Judicature.  On  the  close  of  the  relation  I  pre- 
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sented  the  County  Courts  Bill,  which,  after  some  unfortunate  delays, 
became  the  law  of  the  land,  and  gave  to  England  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  cheap  and  speedy  justice,  but  in  civil  suits  alone.  Let 
me  indulge  the  hope  that  this  new  journey  of  the  same  traveller  may 
be  attended  with  the  yet  more  valuable  result  of  Local  Criming 
Judicature,  the  effectual  execution  of  the  Criminal  Law,  and  the 
rescue  of  the  community  on  the  one  hand  from  the  escape  of  the 
guilty,  and  on  the  other  from  the  suffering  of  the  innocent.’ 

To  deal  with  these  gross  deficiencies  in  our  social  system. 
Lord  Brougham  divides  the  whole  subject  of  Criminal  Proce¬ 
dure  into  the  four  heads  of  Police,  Prosecution,  Trial,  and  Con¬ 
viction,  including  under  this  last  head  the  subject  of  Prison 
Discipline. 

The  first  suggestions  offered  by  the  Resolutions  moved  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  annexed  to  this  speeeh,  refer  to  the  ap¬ 
prehension  and  commitment  of  offenders  by  local  police  esta¬ 
blishments,  under  the  direct  superintendence  and  control  of  the 
Government,  as  far  as  possible  in  connexion  with  the  local  au¬ 
thorities,  and  acting  under  uniform  rules  as  far  as  local  circum¬ 
stances  permit.  For  this  purpose  Lord  Brougham  proposes 
that  the  appointment  of  a  regular  constabulary  force  should  be 
obligatory  upon  the  local  authorities.  He  further  recommends 
that  stipendiary  magistrates,  like  those  now  appointed  in  London 
and  Middlesex,  should  be  extended  to  other  towns  of  consider¬ 
able  size,  with  the  same  powers  of  examination  and  commit¬ 
ment  as  those  exercised  by  the  magistrates  of  the  Metropolitan 
district. 

The  next  step  in  which  our  system  is  still  deficient,  is  the 
appointment  of  an  officer  for  the  prosecution  of  offenders ;  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  the  frequent  failure 
of  justice  by  this  cause  alone,  both  by  the  vexation  of  the  in¬ 
nocent  and  the  impunity  of  the  guilty. 

‘  I  believe  with  the  exception  of  America,  if  our  kinsmen  have 
carried  over  with  them  this  fault  in  the  English  law,  but  certainly  in 
no  other  country,  is  the  criminal  procedure  left  to  shift  for  itself,  its 
execution  being  everybody’s  business  in  theory,  and  so  nobody’s  in 
fact.  Rather  than  argue  upon  the  evils  that  must  inevitably  ensue 
from  the  want  of  a  Public  Prosecutor,  I  will  give  some  instances,  and 
these  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence,  though  those  which  I  shall 
specify  are  more  than  ordinarily  startling ;  I  will  give  two  of  the 
guilty  escaping ;  as  many  of  the  innocent  being  harassed  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  altogether  in  consequence  of  this  defect.  In  the  first 
class,  let  me  mention  that  a  wealthy  tradesman  at  Plymouth,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  temporary  difficulty  forged  a  bill  for  a  large  sum, 
expecting,  as  such  culprits  generally  do,  that  before  it  became  due 
he  should  be  able  to  retire  it;  he  was  disappointed,  and  arrested. 
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Some  one  was  bound  over  to  prosecute,  that  is,  to  give  evidence  ;  a 
true  bill  was  found,  indeed  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  in 
the  case  ;  and  the  trial  came  on ;  but  no  witness  appeared.  A  poor 
man  in  these  circumstances  would  have  been  certainly  convicted,  and 
as  the  law  then  stood,  hanged.  Tlie  rich  man  paid  the  200/.  on  the 
recognizance,  kept  the  witness  out  of  the  way,  and  was  acquitted  for 
WMnt  of  a  prosecutor. — Again,  a  baronet  in  one  of  the  Midland 
counties — worthy  baronet  I  cannot  term  him— fired  a  loaded  musket 
at  a  reverend  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  some  quarrel  arising 
from  bad  neighbourship.  The  intercession  of  friends,  or  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  his  own  nature  withheld  him  from  appearing,  and  the  wrong¬ 
doer,  who  had  really  committed  a  capital  felony,  escaped  unscathed ; 
for  by  some  other  error,  the  crime  was  laid  as  a  misdemeanor,  and  he 
was  not  even  imprisoned  a  day.  He  was  safe  until  he  should  make 
another  murderous  assault. — But  now  see  how  also  the  innocent  are 
harassed  with  imprisonment  and  prosecution.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
case  lately  stated  to  your  Lordships,  of  the  poor  woman  confined  in 
Northampton  Gaol  for  some  montlis  upon  a  charge  of  manslaughter 
found  to  be  utterly  groundless  as  soon  as  the  bill  was  preferred,  the 
same  learned  Judge  (Mr.  Baron  Alderson)  not  long  ago  presided  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  when  the  Grand  Jury  brought  in  a  bill 
for  forgery  of  a  will,  a  bill  preferred  by  a  disappointed  legatee 
against  the  executor.  There  was  an  end  of  the  case  the  instant  the 
Judge  saw  the  will,  which  the  Grand  Jury  had  never  even  desired  to 
see  when  they  put  the  party  on  his  trial. — But  I  recollect  being 
Counsel,  one  of  the  last  times  I  ever  attended  the  Criminal  Court, 
for  a  gentleman  of  great  property  and  high  i-espectability, — a  man  of 
10,000/.  or  12,000/.  a  year,  Avho  stood  in  the  dock,  and  was  arraigned 
for  wilful  murder,  because  the  Grand  Jury  sagaciously  deemed  liim 
criminally  accountable  for  the  neglect  of  one  of  his  bailiffs,  who  had 
thrown  a  rope  across  a  road  that  was  under  repair,  and  forgot  to  put 
a  lantern  upon  it,  so  that,  unfortunately,  a  woman  coming  from 
market  was  thrown  from  her  cart  and  broke  her  neck.  The  instant 
that  Mr.  Baron  Wood  heard  the  case  opened,  he  directed  an  acquittal 
of  course,  and  desired  the  officer  of  the  Court  to  summon  the  Grand 
Jury  into  his  presence.  They  were  discharged;  and  his  Lordship 
said,  “  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  it ;  this  is  a  most  shameful  case.”  ’ 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  accident  of  the  place  in  which  a 
crime  may  be  committed,  or  an  offender  taken,  or  even  of  the 
time  of  year  of  the  offence,  makes  an  enormous  difference  in  the 
duration  of  imprisonment  before  trial.  In  London  and  Middle¬ 
sex  there  are  twelve  Assizes  and  sixteen  Sessions,  and  a  Crimi¬ 
nal  Court  every  fortnight;  a  similar  arrangement  exists  in 
Surrey.  But  why  should  so  obvious  a  public  duty  be  postponed 
in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  though  it  is  performed  in  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  counties  with  the  necessary  frequency  ?  To  meet  this 
want.  Lord  Brougham  proposes 

‘  That  Assizes  should  be  holden  four  times  a  year  in  each  county, 
and  Quarter  Sessions  so  frequently  and  at  such  times  relating 
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to  the  Assizes  as  that  a  Court  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction  shall  sit 
once  a  fortnight  in  each  county : 

‘  That  to  equalise  the  business,  counties  may  be  divided,  and 
parts  of  different  counties  united  for  the  purposes  of  trial,  and  that 
persons  may  be  tried  at  tlie  option  of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  either 
in  the  district  where  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed, 
or  in  an  adjoining  district : 

“  That  the  same  criminal  jurisdiction  should  be  given  to 
Judges  of  tlie  County  Courts  as  is  at  present  possessed  by  the 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  that  this  jurisdiction  should  extend 
over  the  district  subject  to  their  civil  jurisdiction,  and  that  the 
justices  of  every  county  may  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  hold 
sessions  oftener  than  four  times  a  year,  whensoever  it  shall  appear 
that  beside  those  four  sessions  and  the  assizes  there  is  sufficient 
number  of  County  Court  Criminal  Sittings  to  give  two  Criminal 
Courts  monthly  in  the  district.’ 

We  have  recently  entered  so  fully  upon  the  subject  of  prison 
discipline,  that  we  shall  not  follow  Lord  Brougham  into  that 
portion  of  his  address,  at  the  present  moment:  nor  are  we 
prepared  to  give  an  unqualified  assent  to  his  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  in  all  their  details.  But  the  object  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  appears  to  have  been  to  propound  these  resolutions 
for  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  Parliament.  That  dis¬ 
cussion  will  probably  be  renewed  soon  after  the  Easter  recess, 
and  we  trust  the  subject  will  obtain  the  ample  consideration 
which  it  deserves.  It  is  not,  however,  by  the  production  of 
one  or  two  partial  measures  of  reform  that  the  principal  legal 
members  of  the  Government  can  hope  to  remove  those  grievances 
or  to  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  the  public.  The  whole 
state  of  our  Criminal  Procedure  requires  a  searching  and  com¬ 
prehensive  revision ;  and  the  first  step  to  the  attainment  of  this 
object  should  be  the  creation  of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  matter,  and  to  fi’ame  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
consideration  and  approval  of  the  Legislature. 

Lord  Brougham  concluded  his  speech  by  a  touching  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  feeling  of  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  his 
country,  zealous  of  good  works  to  the  close  of  his  career.  He 
said  that  ‘  almost  everything  that  one  now  does  in  this  kind  is  of 
‘  a  testamentary  nature,  but  that  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  be- 

*  queath  these  proposals  to  his  brethren  and  his  country  before 

*  he  shall  have  sunk  into  feeble,  and  unreasoning  and  narrative 

*  age.’  We  trust,  however,  that  his  own  life  may  not  be  so 
short,  nor  the  time  employed  in  bringing  these  measures  to 
maturity  so  long,  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  satisfaction  and  the 
honour  of  accomplishing  another  important  reform  in  the  law 
of  England,  or  to  rob  him  of  another  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
posterity. 
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Art.  X.  —  Tlie  Military  Forces  and  Institutions  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  their  Constitution^  Administration,  and 
Government,  Military  and  Civil.  By  N.  ByerLEY  THOMP¬ 
SON,  Esq.  London:  1855. 


^T'iie  march  of  the  Guards  out  of  London,  in  the  early  spring 
of  1854,  was  an  event  which  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  the  memories  of  all  who  were  abroad  to  witness  it.  The 
magnificent  appearance  of  the  men;  the  buoyant  spirits  of 
the  officers ;  the  throngs  of  people  that  preceded  and  followed 
the  columns,  admiring  and  applauding  as  they  went ;  the  crash 
of  military  music,  drowned  from  time  to  time  by  cheers  which, 
bursting  from  the  crowd,  were  taken  up  and  heartily  responded 
to  by  tlie  troops ;  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  windows, 
bringing  tears  into  a  thousand  eyes  —  all  these  sights  and 
sounds  combined  to  produce  a  spectacle  which  stirred  the 
blood  of  the  oldest  into  rapid  circulation,  and  sent  that  of  the 
younger  portion  of  the  spectators  bounding  through  their  veins. 
When  and  where  were  such  soldiers  ever  before  collected  under 
a  national  banner?  such  weight,  such  symmetry,  such  physical 
strength,  such  perfect  discipline  and  courage?  What  force  on 
earth,  however  numerically  superior,  could  stand  before  them? 
what  enemy  could  dare  to  meet  them  in  battle?  Nor  was  it 
exclusively  in  London  that  this  mingled  feeling  of  admiration 
and  confidence  prevailed.  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Portsmouth, 
Dublin,  Cork,  all  became  in  turn  recipients  of  the  same  electric 
shock,  and  all  cheered  their  gallant  countrymen  to  the  place  of 
embarcation,  not  so  much  because  these  latter  were  going  forth 
in  a  noble  spirit  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dangers — and  it 
might  be  death — for  their  country’s  sake,  as  because,  in  the  fond 
imaginings  of  the  lookers-on,  they  were  proceeding  to  sure  and 
speedy  victory. 

Something  more  than  a  year  has  run  its  course,  and  where  are 
those  magnificent  regiments  now  ?  They  more  than  realised  the 
expectations  that  were  formed  of  them.  No  dangers  appalled 
them ;  no  adversary  arrested  their  progress.  So  long  as  there 
was  an  enemy  to  fight  in  a  fair  field,  they  fought  and  con¬ 
quered  :  but  hardships  such  as  British  soldiers  never  encountered 
before,  did  for  them  what  the  swords  of  the  Russians  jiroved 
unequal  to  effect.  Those  stalwart  frames,  on  which  we  gazed 
with  wonder  as  they  mustered  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning  on 
their  peaceful  parades,  shrank  and  wasted,  and  were,  by  scores 
at  a  time,  consigned  to  their  mother-earth, —  in  a  countless 
majority  of  cases  unscathed  by  fire  or  steeL  Those  manly 
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hearts,  which  beat  twelve  short  months  ago  with  patriotism 
the  most  unselfish,  with  loyalty  of  the  purest  water,  lie  cold 
and  still ;  and  all  alike  knew  that  it  was  not  through  the 
common  accidents  of  war  that  life  was  passing  from  them. 

So,  in  broad  outline,  stand  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  now  on 
whom  does  the  responsibility  of  these  disasters  rest  ?  We  speak 
not  of  individuals  who  may  be  to  blame  each  in  his  own  degree  ; 
but  we  must  look  deeper  if  we  desire  to  discover  the  true  cause  of 
our  disgrace.  Nor  need  we  look  long;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  military  system  of  this  country.  That  system  unites  in  itself 
all  the  vices,  without  exhibiting  any  of  the  counterbalancing  ex¬ 
cellences,  that  appertain  to  the  mixed  form  of  civil  government 
under  which  we  live.  It  lacks  the  energy  and  vigour  of  abso¬ 
lutism,  and  is  choked  at  the  same  time  by  the  most  deplorable 
abuses  of  favouritism.  Jealous  of  the  Crown  in  military 
affairs,  the  Constitution  has  distributed  the  acknowledged 
authority  of  the  Sovereign  over  so  wide  a  surface,  that  it  can 
never  be  brought  to  bear  in  times  of  emergency  on  one  point. 
Whereas  the  honour  of  serving  the  Crown  in  the  army  is  so 
highly  esteemed  in  all  circles,  that  no  amount  of  ability  or  zeal 
will  suffice  to  raise  individuals  to  high  command,  unless  they 
have,  as  the  expression  goes,  interest  at  the  Horse  Guards.  In¬ 
deed  a  pair  of  colours,  the  first  step  on  the  military  ladder, 
lie  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  such  as  happen  to  lack  connexion 
or  to  be  without  the  means  of  conciliating  men  in  power; 
whilst  with  these  props  to  sustain  him,  no  youth  need  be 
deterred  from  jispiring  to  a  commission,  however  unfitted  both 
mentally  and  bodily  he  may  be  for  the  profession  of  arms.  In 
a  word,  our  army  is  the  most  imperfect  in  the  world,  except  in 
this  one  important  point  —  the  strength,  the  courage,  the  endu¬ 
rance,  the  admirable  behaviour  of  the  men.  Its  administration 
in  the  highest  quarters  is  carried  on  through  a  succession  of 
checks  and  balances  such  as  would  ruin  the  working  of  the 
best  mounted  machine  that  ever  was  constructed.  The  train¬ 
ing  of  its  subordinates  goes  forward  by  a  process,  which  leaves 
every  individual  to  learn  just  as  much  or  just  as  little  of  his 
profession  as  he  chooses.  And  its  very  regiments,  highly  as 
we  have  heard  them  lately  spoken  of,  are  anything  but  schools 
wherein  officers  as  well  as  men  beconie  initiated  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  a  very  complicated  art,  and  taught  how  to  apply 
them  to  practice.  Let  us  endeavour,  by  references  necessarily 
brief  to  some  of  the  most  obvious  defects  under  which  our 
military  system  labours,  to  carry  the  mind  of  the  .’•eauer  along 
with  us,  and  so  clear  the  way  for  the  suggestions  »vhich  we  con¬ 
sider  it  our  duty  at  so  momentous  a  crisis  to  offer. 


I.  At  the  head  of  the  causes  of  that  chronic  inefficiency  to 
which  the  British  army  is  liable,  stands  the  nature  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  by  which  it  exists.  Here,  as  well  as  in  every  otlier  monarchy 
in  the  world,  the  sovereign  is  the  ostensible  source  of  military 
power.  But  whereas  in  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
the  army  once  embodied  becomes  the  permanent  servant  of  the 
Crown,  in  England,  there  is  required  to  keep  it  in  obedience,  an 
annual  Mutiny  Act ;  and  to  hinder  it  from  dissolving  itself  for  lack 
of  pay,  an  annual  vote  of  supply  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
These  arrangements,  but  especially  the  latter,  give  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  complete  liold  upon  the  Queen’s  troops.  Either  House, 
by  refusing  to  pass  the  Mutiny  Act,  could  at  the  end  of  any 
given  year  release  all  the  seamen,  soldiers,  and  marines  in  the 
empire  from  their  engagements.  AVhile  with  the  Commons  it 
rests  to  decide  what  amount  of  force  shall  be  kept  up ;  and  with 
what  appliances,  if  with  any  besides  their  arms,  the  troops  shall 
be  furnished.  It  is  obvious  that  an  army  so  circumstanced,  must 
always  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  power  which  of  all  others  is  least 
likely  to  deal  with  it  in  a  spirit  of  a  wise  liberality.  And  hence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  at  the  close  of  every  war  the  single  cry,  heard 
both  in  Parliament  -and  out  of  it,  is  for  reduction.  Away 
go  thousands  of  men  from  their  colours,  costing  more  in  the 
gratuities  given  at  their  discharge  than  they  would  have  done 
had  they  been  kept  in  the  ranks  till  the  ordinary  casualties  of 
home  and  colonial  service  had  worn  them  down.  And  away  go 
other  things  quite  as  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  army  as 
men.  For  no  sooner  is  peace  restored  than  the  question  comes 
day  by  day  to  be  put, — of  what  use  to  us  now  are  pontoon 
trains,  commissariat  corps,  transport  services,  purveyors’  de¬ 
partment,  camp  equipages  ?  &c.  &c. ;  indeed,  any  portion  of  that 
complicated  and  well-adjusted  machine,  which  it  cost  so  much 
time  and  money  to  get  together,  and  with  which  the  require¬ 
ments  of  war  cannot  dispense.  And  the  minister,  unwilling  or 
unable  to  resist  the  pressure,  yields  up  first  one  establishment 
and  then  another ;  till,  before  many  Sessions  are  over,  we 
find  ourselves  again  without  so  much  as  a  nucleus  round  which 
to  gather  a  new  war  equipment  were  the  necessity  for  it  sud¬ 
denly  to  arise. 

Observe,  that  we  are  far  from  desiring  to  tmdervalue  the 
advantages  which  the  people  derive  from  the  strict  surveillance 
which  they  maintain  through  their  representatives  over  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  its  military  expenditure  by  Annual  Mutiny  Acts, 
and  Votes  of  Supply.  But  it  is  just  that  the  people  should 
understand  that  there  is  some  evil  mixed  up  with  a  great  good ; 
and  that  the  most  popular  of  their  representatives  arc  usually  the 
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causes  of  this  evil.  These  gentlemen,  In  their  conscientious 
desire  to  reduce  taxation,  seldom  take  time  to  consider  whether 
the  particular  reductions  for  which  they  clamour  are  wise  re¬ 
ductions.  They  may  j>erceive  that  without  men  and  horses  you 
cannot  have  an  army  at  all ;  but  they  are  unable  to  compreh  end 
the  use  of  pontoons  in  a  country  where  every  river  is  bridged 
over;  or  of  a  waggon  train  and  camp  equipment  for  troops 
which  make  all  their  journeys  by  rail,  and  sleep  every  night  in 
barracks  or  billets.  In  a  word,  they  overlook  the  fact  that  if 
you  desire  to  be  ready  for  war,  you  must  have  by  you,  in  peace, 
at  least  the  framework  of  all  that  war  requires ;  that  waggons, 
pontoons,  &c.  cost  nothing  while  in  store ;  that  a  small  estab¬ 
lishment  of  men  and  horses  set  apart  expressly  to  work  with 
these  waggons  can  never  be  very  expensive ;  and  that  not  the 
least  of  the  advantages  secured  by  their  presence  is  this,  that 
ingenuity  is  kept  on  the  stretch,  and  that  while  using  our  own 
implements  we  are  induced  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  of 
our  neighbours,  —  to  adopt  their  improvements  if  they  have 
made  any,  or  to  make  improvements  of  our  own. 

Here,  then,  is  one  great  defect  under  which  as  a  military 
nation  we  must  always  labour, — that  being  more  earnest  in 
the  maintenance  of  our  civil  liberties  than  in  the  extension  of 
our  military  power,  we  shackle,  not  perhaps  too  much,  but  often 
unwisely,  the  will  of  the  executive  in  the  matter  of  military 
expenditure.  For  the  sums  annually  voted  even  in  peace  are 
sufficient  to  give  us  all  that  we  require,  were  the  Assembly 
which  votes  them  alive  to  the  fact,  that  as  much  depends  upon 
the  manner  of  expending  some  16  or  17  millions  as  on  the  libe¬ 
rality  which  supplies  them. 

II.  Another,  and  at  least  as  effective  a  cause  of  our  exceeding 
helplessness  at  the  commencement  of  every  war,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  custom  which  has  heretofore  prevailed,  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  army  through  five  or  six  different  departments,  each 
independent  of  the  other.  Some  clue  to  this  official  labyrinth  is 
given  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  the  compilation  Jof  which  we  have 
prefixed  the  title  to  this  Article.  But  far  greater  experience 
than  his  is  required  to  set  the  subject  clearly  before  the  general 
reader,  for  its  tortuosities  extend  through  every  department  of  the 
State.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  Departmental 
administration,  where  the  chiefs  of  the  several  departments  report 
to  one  common  head,  and  receive  from  him  their  instructions,  is 
not  only  allowable,  but  indispensable,  in  the  management  of 
every  extensive  concern.  Business  could  not,  indeed,  be  carried 
•  on  without  such  a  division  of  labour.  But  when,  as  was  recently 
the  case  in  this  country,  each  department  finds  itself  free  to  take 
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its  own  course;  when  the  Treasury  could  refuse  or  grant  its 
sanction  to  all  expenditure,  according  to  the  humour  in  which  the 
chief  clerks  happened  to  be ;  when  only  the  Commander-in-Chief 
could  move  infantry  and  cavalry,  only  the  Master-General  move 
artillery  and  engineers;  when  on  the  Secretary-at- War  devolved 
the  duty  of  providing  adequate  medical  and  other  supplies ;  and 
to  the  Minister-at-War  some  ill-defined  right  appertained  of 
saying  when,  how,  and  in  what  part  of  the  world  troops  were  to 
operate;  when  colonels  of  regiments  clothed  and  accoutred  their 
men,  and  made  a  profit  out  of  the  job,  while  the  Board  of  Ord¬ 
nance  furnished  great  coats  and  arms ;  when  the  balance  amongst 
these  several  authorities  was  so  nicely  hung  that  a  fit  of  recalci- 
tration  on  the  part  of  one  would  paralyse  the  activity  of  all  the 
rest :  in  such  a  condition  of  things  as  this,  it  is  very  little  to  be 
Avondered  at,  if  a  machine  which  could  just  manage  to  rub  on 
heavily  and  slowly  in  time  of  peace,  should,  when  war  made  its 
demand  for  rapid  action,  prove  wholly  unmanageable.  It  is  not, 
however,  our  intention  to  dwell  at  length  on  this  part  of  the 
subject;  for  besides  that  in  a  recent  Number  we  took  occasion 
to  set  forth  the  extreme  inconveniences  of  the  device,  statesmen 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  seem  now  to  be  agreed  that  the  device 
itself  Avill  admit  of  no  kind  of  justification.  Whether  or  not  the 
right  course  has  been  adopted  for  applying  the  remedy  to  the 
disease  is  a  point  Avhich  it  may  become  our  duty  to  discuss  by- 
and-by.  MeanAvhile,  we  pass  on  to  a  third  source  of  military 
feebleness  which,  though  long  felt  and  deplored  by  thoughtful 
individuals,  has,  up  to  the  present  moment,  been  studiously 
kept  from  public  view  by  the  heads  of  the  profession. 

III.  There  is  nothing  in  the  army  itself,  or  in  anything  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  Avhich  has  any  tendency  to  develop  the  intellect  of 
the  members  of  the  body,  or  to  stimulate  their  industry  in  time 
of  peace.  Promotion  Avith  us  comes  by  purchase,  by  interest, 
or  by  seniority.  Our  Staff  appointments  go  either  to  friends  or 
relatives  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or  to  gentlemen  pressed 
upon  him  by  influential  persons  whom  he  would  be  loth  to 
disoblige.  We  have  no  schools  of  instruction  for  officers, 
Avith  the  single  exception  of  Sandhurst ;  and  besides  that  the 
system  of  management  there  is  singularly  defective,  it  labours 
under  this  not  less  serious  disadvantage,  that  nobody  derives 
the  slightest  benefit  —  in  his  profession  at  least  —  from  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  honours  Avhich  this  seminary  can 
confer.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  looking  as  well 
to  its  constitution  as  to  the  order  of  the  studies  pursued  within 
its  walls,  why  this  senior  department  at  Sandhurst  should 
exist  at  all.  It  is  not  like  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in  Paris 
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—  a  general  school  of  instruction  for  the  civil  and  military  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  State.  It  is  not  a  cavalry  school,  an  artillery  school, 
nor  in  any  degree  akin  to  the  Ecole  d’Etat  Major,  in  which 
the  Staff  of  the  French  army  is  reared.  But  it  is,  like  its 
junior,  self-supporting,  and  therefore  accessible  only  to  officers, 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  education  which  they  receive 
there,  and  support  themselves  all  the  while.  Nor  is  this  all. 
We  believe  that  those  best  acquainted  with  the  institution  will 
be  the  most  forward  to  acknowledge,  that  in  the  matter  of 
practical  training  for  the  Staff",  a  young  officer  will  find  little  in 
the  instruction  which  is  communicated  to  him  at  Sandhurst 
which,  when  the  exigencies  of  a  campaign  arise,  he  can  turn  to 
account.  That  this  state  of  things  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  institution  we  are  far  from  desiring  to  assert.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  mere  growth  of  years  of  neglect  on  the  part  of 
our  highest  military  authorities ;  and  we  are  willing  to  believe 
that  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  an  effective  remedy  will  be 
applied  to  it.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the  two  facts  stand  pro¬ 
minently  before  us ;  first,  that  this  great  Empire  does  not 
possess  a  Staff  School  worthy  of  the  name  ;  and,  next,  that  the 
highest  testimonials  from  our  Staff  School,  such  as  it  is,  carry 
with  them  no  sure  claim,  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  to  Staff 
employment. 

IV.  Again,  the  British  army  is  singularly  defective  in  this: 
that  till  called  upon  to  take  the  field  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
its  officers  and  men  have  no  opportunity  of  learning  more  than 
their  duty  as  members  of  a  regiment.  Here  and  there,  as  at 
Gibraltar,  at  Malta,  in  Dublin,  and  perhaps  at  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth,  two  or  more  battalions  of  infantry  may  work  toge¬ 
ther  in  brigade;  and  occasionally,  as  at  Dublin,  cavalry 
and  artillery  being  added,  some  four  or  five  thousand  men 
manoeuvre  as  a  division  in  Phoenix  Park.  And  this  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  uses.  But  till  the  camp  was  formed  two  years  ago  at 
Chobham,  the  concentration  of  a  few  thousand  men  into  an 
army  had  been  a  thing  unheard  of  in  this  country  for  half  a 
century ;  and  even  at  Chobham  little  more  than  the  parade 
movements  of  a  division  was  attempted.  There  were  no  re- 
connoissances  made ;  no  outposts  established ;  no  foraging 
imitated;  no  fieldworks  thrown  up;  no  purveyance,  nor  any 
other  of  the  operations  of  a  campaign,  enacted  even  on  a  small 
scale.  And,  above  all,  there  was  no  pausing  from  time  to  time 
to  instruct  Staff"  and  other  officers  in  the  objects  of  the  various 
evolutions  which  they  assisted  to  direct.  In  a  word,  ours  is  a 
regimental  system,  and  nothing  else;  and  even  of  that  it  con¬ 
cerns  us  to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  our  opinion  is  by  no 
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means  in  unison  with  the  views  expressed  by  Lord  Hardinge 
and,  after  him,  by  Lord  Panmure. 

V.  Down  to  the  very  constitution  of  its  battalions  and  com¬ 
panies,  the  system  of  the  British  army  stands  in  need  of  revisah 
We  officer  our  regiments  too  exclusively  from  one  class;  w*e  too 
firmly  shut  the  door  of  admission  into  that  charmed  circle 
against  all  other  classes.  Our  first  commissions  are  given,  with¬ 
out  any  serious  trial  of  fitness,  to  the  sons  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  of  clergymen  and  officers,  who  by  themselves  or 
through  their  connexions  can  command  sufficient  interest  to 
have  their  names  put  down  upon  the  list  of  the  General  Com¬ 
manding  in  Chief.  An  examination — or,  to  speak  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  caricature  of  an  examination — there  has  been  since 
1849 ;  but  never  so  constituted  as  to  furnish  any  safe  test  of 
the  talents  or  acquirements  of  candidates,  it  has,  we  under¬ 
stand,  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  fallen  virtually  into 
disuse;  and  we  believe  that  we  speak  the  language  of  those 
best  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  when  we  add,  that  it  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  in  its  original  form  at  least  it  may  never  be 
revived.  Moreover,  the  young  man,  after  joining  his  depot  or 
corps,  is  put  to  very  little  trouble  so  far  as  his  mind  is  concerned. 
He  must  acquire  a  knowledge  of  regimental  drill,  which  seldom 
occupies  more  than  six  weeks,  and  then  his  time  and  his  talents 
are  almost  entirely  at  his  own  disposal.  He  rises  late  day  after 
day,  spends  an  hour  over  his  tub  and  his  toilet,  devotes  another 
hour  to  his  breakfast  and  cigar,  and  at  eleven  o’clock,  weather 
permitting,  parades  with  his  men.  This  done,  unless  he  be 
officer  of  the  day,  he  may  go  where  he  will  and  do  as  he  pleases 
till  the  pleasant  sound  of  the  dinner  horn  bring  him  to  the  mess- 
table,  and  a  cigar  and  a  rubber  of  whist  in  the  ante-room  wile 
away  the  evening  till  bed-time. 

So  living  (we  speak  of  our  army,  be  it  observed,  in  times  of 
peace),  without  an  aim,  without  an  object — carrying  the  same 
indolent  habits  with  him  wherever  he  may  chance  to  be  sent, 
the  youth  gradually  stiffens  into  manhood,  and  at  the  age  of 
forty  or  forty-five  finds  himself  a  lieutenant-colonel  by  purchase. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  responsibility  and  trouble  of  com¬ 
mand  (for  the  command  of  a  regiment  is  not  quite  a  sinecure) 
become  gradually  irksome  to  him.  He  is  married,  too,  or  pro¬ 
poses  to  marry,  and  therefore  considers  within  himself  whether 
it  be  wise  to  risk,  in  colonial  service,  not  only  his  life,  but  the 
eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  which  he  has  expended  in  attaining 
to  rank ;  and  so — just  as  he  was  beginning  to  be  useful, — just  as 
the  country,  had  a  right  to  expect  something  from  his  experience, 
should  the  emergencies  of  war  arise,  he  sells  out,  and  opens  a 
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•way  for  others  to  go  through  the  same  routine  and  arrive  at  the 
same  issue. 

VI.  The  internal  economy — meaning  thereby  the  domestic 
state  and  interior  habits  of  a  regiment — is  very  far  indeed  from 
■what  it  ought  to  be  in  our  service.  The  distance  between  the 
officer  and  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  soldier  is  too 
great.  The  former  holds  no  intercourse  at  all  with  the  latter, 
except  on  points  of  duty ;  and  these  are  so  managed,  that  they 
lead  to  no  familiar  acquaintance,  even  with  character.  An  officer 
—  a  captain,  at  all  events — can  generally  tell  which  of  his  men 
is  a  drunkard  and  otherwise  guilty  of  irregularities ;  but  which 
of  them  is  prudent  which  reckless,  which  is  truthful  which  a  de¬ 
ceiver,  which  is  far-sighted,  ingenious,  handy  at  a  pinch,  or  th® 
reverse,  he  knows  no  more  than  if  there  were  no  bond  of  union 
between  them.  How,  indeed,  should  the  case  be  otherwise  ? 
The  captain  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  supply  of  his 
men’s  wants,  and  has,  therefore,  no  means  of  judging  as  to  their 
capability  of  making  little  go  a  great  way.  The  clothes  which 
the  Government  supplies,  they  put  on,  and  continue  to  wear  for 
the  regulated  season ;  while  their  bread  and  meat,  furnished  by 
contract,  they  carry  off  and  prepare  for  consumption  in  fixed 
cooking  places,  after  a  fixed  method.  Whatever  instruction  the 
men  receive,  they  receive  from  non-commissioned  officers.  All 
that  relates  to  drill  comes  to  them  from  the  adjutant  and 
sergeant-major  through  drill  corporals.  All  that  they  are  taught 
in  the  manner  of  cleaning  and  taking  care  of  their  arms  and 
accoutrements,  they  are  taught  under  the  sergeants  of  rooms 
by  their  comrades.  It  is  only  upon  parade  that  the  well- 
conducted  man  has  any  opportunity  of  hearing  his  officers’  voices, 
except  when  by  turns  these  latter  rush  through  the  schools,  the 
barrack-rooms,  the  hospitals,  and  the  cells,  and  put  the  stereo¬ 
typed  question,  to  which  the  stereotyped  answer  is  always  ready, 

*  Any  complaints  here  ?’  Nor  is  this  all.  Though  a  good  deal  has 
undoubtedly  been  done  of  late  years  to  encourage  in  the  private 
soldier  better  tastes  and  consequent  respect  for  himself,  his  con- 
ditiobi  is  still  such  as  to  deter  all  except  the  humblest  or  most 
improvident  members  of  society  from  enlisting.  His  labours  in 
time  of  peace  may  be  light,  but  his  whole  existence  is  one  of 
order  and  routine.  His  barrack-room  may  be  weather-tight,  but 
it  cuts  him  off  from  the  remotest  chance  of  privacy.  It  is  truly  a 
comfortless  domicile, — particularly  in  winter;  at  which  season  a 
scanty  allowance  of  fuel,  and  still  scantier  supply  of  candles,  often 
force  him,  against  the  dictates  of  his  better  judgment,  to  seek  for 
light  and  warmth  in  the  tap-room  of  a  public-house.  Moreover, 
the  soldier’s  life  receives  but  little  gilding  from  the  sun  of  hope. 
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In  ordinary  times,  he  has  nothing  to  look  forward  to,  except, 
perhaps,  a  sergeant’s  strijKJs ;  and  the  responsibilities  of  a  ser¬ 
geant’s  position  are  so  grave  and  so  urgent,  that  many  a  good 
man  shrinks  from  undertaking  them ;  and  a  commission  itself, 
when  at  long  intervals  it  falls  to  one  of  the  throng,  merely  in¬ 
troduces  him  to  a  condition  of  society  for  which  neither  his 
means  nor  his  manners  have  fitted  him. 

The  Duke  of  AVellington,  speaking  of  the  army  as  he  knew 
it,  and  as  in  a  modified  degree  it  is  still  known  to  us  all,  gave  a 
sound  judgment  when  he  pronounced  against  promoting  men 
from  the  ranks.  The  measure  adds  in  no  degree  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  favoured  individual,  while  it  gives  very  little,  if  any, 
vigour  to  the  system  on  which  it  is  but  an  excrescence. 

Many  other  points  there  are  which  might  fairly  be  objected 
to  in  the  military  system  of  Great  Britain ;  but  it  would  carry 
us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  article  were  we  to  marshal  them 
here  in  array ;  we  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  by  noticing  the  six  charges  here  enumerated ;  and  the 
better  to  carry  the  attention  of  the  reader  along  with  us,  we 
propose  to  do  so  in  an  order  inverse  to  that  in  which  they  have 
been  placed  on  the  record. 

I.  We  have  nothing  to  urge  against  the  manner  of  keeping 
regimental  accounts  which  prevails  in  our  service,  and  the 
checks  which  have  been  invented  in  order  to  guard  against  job¬ 
bing  in  every  form.  They  are,  perhaps,  unnecessarily  minute, 
at  least  in  the  matter  of  returns ;  but  they  render  impossible 
practices  which  are  sjud  to  prevail  elsewhere.  They  effectually 
hinder  peculation  as  well  from  the  public  as  from  individuals. 
So  far  our  regimental  system  deserves  the  full  measure  of  praise 
which  has  recently  been  lavished  upon  it.  But  all  beyond  is  a 
mistake.  It  produces  steadiness  on  parade,  and  a  general 
appearance  of  smartness  in  the  individual  soldier ;  but  it  fails 
entirely  to  prepare  him  for  the  real  object  of  his  calling — effi¬ 
ciency  in  a  campaign.  Our  soldiers  in  time  of  peace  seldom 
march,  even  to  effect  a  change  of  quarters.  To  convey  them 
by  rail  is  so  much  more  economical  than  to  march  them  along 
the  highways,  that  wherever  railroads  afford  the  opportunity, 
they  are  transported  from  place  to  place  in  second-class  carriages. 
Twice  a  week  during  the  winter  season  the  custom  indeed  pre¬ 
vails  of  making  a  short  promenade  a  few  miles  into  the  country 
and  back  again.  But  the  systematic  training  which  gradually 
brings  on  a  delicate  youth  to  be  a  stout  walker — the  drill  which 
without  injuring  the  lungs  of  the  recruit  causes  him  to  become 
day  by  day  more  capable  of  rapid  and  sustained  movements — 
this  is  unknown  among  us ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  even 
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our  Rifle  Brigade,  admirable  as  in  many  respects  we  admit  it  to 
be,  cannot  keep  pace  with  a  common  infantry  battalion  in  the 
French  service,  and  is  left  immeasurably  behind  in  the  march 
by  the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  power  of  locomotion 
possessed  by  troops  doubles  their  efficiency,  and  is  a  more  certain 
test  of  superiority  than  their  numbers.  The  Light  Division  of 
the  Peninsular  Army,  from  1807  to  1814,  owes  its  reputation 
mainly  to  its  power  of  marching.  The  great  historian  of 
the  campaign  of  Talavera  relates  how,  after  having  covered 
sixty-tico  miles  in  twenty-six  hours,  the  whole  of  that  splendid 
cori)s,  leaving  only  seventeen  stragglers  behind,  marched  across 
the  field  of  battle  in  hot  weather,  carrying  each  man  50lbs. 
weight  upon  his  back.  It  was  with  such  troops  as  these  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  he  could  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything;  but  the  power  of  marching  which  they  possessed 
does  not  come  to  men  of  its  own  accord.  It  is  the  result  of 
incessant  training,  upon  a  principle  very  different  from  that 
wdiich  forms  the  groundwork  of  mere  exercises  in  a  barrack- 
yard. 

Again  :  we  do  not  attempt  to  instruct  our  soldiers  in  the  art 
of  bivouacking,  fire-making,  or  cooking.  In  the  best-managed 
of  our  regiments  we  believe  that  the  men  of  each  company  take 
it  by  turns  to  dress  their  own  food  and  that  of  their  comrades. 

In  regiments  not  the  best,  each  company  has  its  settled  cooks, 
whom  it  would  be  considered  injudicious  to  change.  But,  after 
all,  such  cooks  learn  nothing  more  than  how  to  season  a  mess  of 
broth  with  salt,  and  to  boil  quantities  of  meat  and  potatoes  in 
fixed  coppers  with  good  coal  fires  arranged  under  them.  Take 
these  men  into  the  open  field,  and  give  them  only  their  mess- 
tins,  and  such  sticks  as  they  can  gather,  and  you  will  find  them 
helpless  as  children.  Their  meat  will  probably  be  broiled  on  the 
ends  of  their  ramrods,  and  their  vegetables,  if  any  happen  to 
be  issued  to  them,  either  half-boiled  or  blackened  among  the 
embers.  As  to  hutting  themselves,  few  indeed  of  the  lads  i 

whom  we  are  now  shipping  off  by  scores  to  the  Crimea  ever 
heard  that  such  a  process  might  be  necessary.  They  certainly 
would  not  know,  were  they  carried  to  the  edge  of  a  wood,  on 
landing,  to  what  uses  poles  and  twigs  are  to  be  turned,  or  how 
excellent  cooking  places  may  be  arranged  out  of  a  few  large 
stones  and  turfs  handily  put  together. 

No  pains  are  taken  to  instruct  our  soldiers  in  the  use  of 
pickaxe  and  shovel,  and  the  tools  issued  to  them  when  they 
take  the  field  are  of  the  worst  description.  We  teach  them  to 
handle  their  arms,  and  to  throw  themselves  at  the  word  of  com- 
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mancl  into  all  manner  of  formations.  But  the  art  of  intrenching 
a  position  which  is  to  be  defended,  or  of  making  approaches  to 
the  attack  of  a  place  which  is  too  strong  to  be  carried  at  a  rush, 
—  that  forms  no  part  of  our  regimental  system,  nor  of  conse¬ 
quence  is  it  made  known  in  any  way  to  our  soldiers.  Now, 
troops  unaccustomed  to  march  and  to  run  with  loads  upon  their 
backs ;  which  can  neither  bivouac  skilfully,  nor  cook  under  the 
disadvantages  incident  to  an  out-of-doors  life ;  which  have  never 
been  taught  to  throw  up  field-works,  nor  even  to  wash  their 
own  linen,  and  mend  their  own  clothes  and  shoes, — troops  so 
circumstanced  may  possess  courage,  endurance,  and  the  greatest 
degree  of  steadiness;  but  when  you  bring  them  to  the  real 
business  of  a  campaign  they  will  inevitably  fail.  They  will 
fight  and  conquer  as  our  noble  fellows  did  at  the  Alma  and  at 
Inkermann ;  but,  as  soon  as  difficulties  arise,  they  will  waste 
away  through  sickness  and  suffering,  just  as  the  same  noble 
fellows  did  in  the  camp  before  Sebastopol. 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  contrast  this  state  of 
things  with  the  instruction  which  is  communicated  to  the  recruits 
of  the  French  army.  No  doubt  our  neighbours  have  in  this  re¬ 
spect  an  advantage  over  us,  that  the  Conscription  gives  to  them 
the  right,  w’hich  we  cannot  claim,  of  pressing  into  the  ranks  the 
mem^rs  of  all  conceivable  trades  and  callings.  We  have  heard 
of  an  officer  of  our  own  Guards  who  had  his  watch  mended  at 
Balaklava  by  a  Zouave;  and  French  cooks  are  borrowed 
every  day  when  it  is  proposed  in  the  English  camp  to  get 
up  a  dinner.  But  our  neighbours  are  too  prudent  to  trust 
wholly  to  the  training  which  the  conscripts  bring  with  them. 
The  youth,  on  joining,  is  as  carefully  taught  how  to  make  soup 
and  bake  bread  as  to  handle  his  arms ;  indeed,  several  weeks 
are  devoted  to  the  most  useful  preparation  for  life  in  the  field. 
We  quote  from  a  highly  competent  authority  the  following 
graphic  account  of  the  aspect  of  the  Allied  Camps  before 
Sebastopol :  — 

‘  Du  cot6  des  Fran^ais,  une  route  empierr6e  relie  leurs  camps  a  la 
baie  de  Eamiesch;  d’autres  routes  relient  les  divers  camps  entre 
eux,  et  des  communications  faciles  ont  etc  etablies  de  bonne  heure 
avec  les  points  de  debarquement.  Balaclava  et  Kamiesch  voient 
s’elever  sur  leurs  plages  deux  villes  de  baraques  et  de  tentes  ou 
sont  installes  des  magasins,  des  ambulances,  des  ateliers  de  toute 
ospece,  une  foule  de  cantiniers,  toute  une  population  militaire  ou 
nomade  ou  regne  une  incessante  activite.  L’administration  fran9aise, 
avec  ses  compagnies  speciales  de  soldats  de  toutes  les  professions, 
a  construit  des  fours  ou  se  cuit  le  pain  de  I’armee ;  les  boulangers 
petrissent  et  enfournent  sans  reluche ;  les  romaniers  (bouebers  mill* 
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taires)  dopccent  la  viande  pour  les  distributions ;  les  employes  aux 
vivres  cnimagasinent  dans  de  grandes  baraques  les  salaisons,  le 
biscuit,  le  sucre,  la  cafe,  le  riz,  tout  ce  qu’on  nomme  a  I’armee  vivres 
secs ;  (i’autres,  charges  du  carapenient  et  de  riiabillement,  empilent 
avec  ordre  une  masse  d'effets  de  toute  nature.  Les  regimens,  au 
moyen  de  leurs  hommes  de  corvee,  resolvent  de  I’administration  ces 
vivres  et  ces  effets  sur  des  bons  delivres  par  I’intendance  militaire. 
Les  cantiniers  improvisent  des  cafes,  des  restaurans  meme,  des 
boutiques  ou  ils  vendent  ^  un  prix  excessif  des  objets  de  toute  espece 
et  des  denr^es  alimentaires  qu’achetent  ceux  qui  veulent  ajouter 
quelque  friandise  d’Earo^^e  k  la  ration  militaire. 

‘  Outre  les  ambulances,  les  fours,  les  magasins,  les  cantines,  on 
voit  sur  la  memo  plage  les  ateliers  de  I’artillerie,  du  genie  et  de  la 
marine,  ou  travaillent  par  centaines  les  forgerons,  les  charrons,  les 
charpentiers,  les  armuriers,  qui  sont  tous  des  militaires.  Rien  de 
plus  precieux  en  temps  de  guerre  dans  des  contrees  lointaines  et  sans 
ressources  que  ces  compagnies  d’ouvriers  de  toutes  les  industries  que 
possedent  chez  nous  I’administration  militaire  et  les  deux  armes 
savantes  du  genie  et  de  Tartillerie.  Notre  fantassin  lui-meme,  tou- 
jours  bon  terrassier,  devient  aisdment  un  ouvrier  actif,  ingenieux, 
fertile  en  inventions  pour  assurer  son  bien-etre,  installer  le  mieux 
possible  son  bivouac  et  sa  cuisine ;  et  s’il  restait  longtemps  sur  le 
meme  lieu,  il  y  aurait  bientdt  cree  un  jardin  potager,  comme  nos 
soldats  font  fait  sur  plusieurs  campemens  de  I’Algerie,  qui  sont 
devenus  depuis  des  villages.  Une  armee  fran^aise,  on  le  voit,  porte 
en  elle  tous  les  arts  et  metiers ;  partout  elle  pent  se  suffire  a  elle- 
meme,  elle  est  toute  une  civilisation.  Ce  systeme  administratif,  mili¬ 
taire  et  industriel,  ces  compagnies  d'ouvriers,  toute  cette  organisa¬ 
tion,  en  un  mot,  manque  a  Tarmee  anglaise,  et  ses  soldats,  si  intre- 
pides  au  combat,  n’ont  pas  la  meme  aptitude  que  les  notres  pour  les 
diflerens  travaux  de  la  guerre,  surtout  pour  ceux  d’un  siege.  Mais 
I’Angleterre  le  salt ;  elle  a  eu  la  revelation  de  ce  qui  lui  manque  en 
fait  d’organisation  militaire;  eclairee  desormais  a  ses  depens,  elle 
va  y  remedier  avec  I’energie  d’une  grande  nation  qui  ne  veut  en  rien 
Tester  en  arriere  des  autres,  surtout  quand  sa  puissance  et  son 
honneur  se  trouvent  engages,  de  concert  avec  la  France,  dans  une 
guerre  des  plus  serieuses.* 

All  these  matters  deserve  consideration;  and  if  Lord  Har- 
dinge,  instead  of  vainly  striving  to  convert  raw  country  lads 
into  trained  soldiers  in  forty  days,  would  give  such  orders  as 
should  ensure  their  being  attended  to,  he  would  confer  a  greater 
benefit  upon  the  service  at  large  than  has  accrued  from  the 
establishment  of  his  school  of  musketry  at  Hythe.  For,  after 
all,  a  regiment  is  very  incomplete  indeed  which  has  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  school  of  musketry  within  itself,  and  one  of  the  reforms 
most  urgently  required,  is  a  large  addition  to  the  means  afforded 
for  ball  praetice.  Still  more,  however,  remains  to  be  done. 
Heretofore  we  have  sought  for  our  recruits  only  in  the  hum- 
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blest  ranks  of  society.  And,  so  long  as  the  pressure  was 
moderate,  we  found  as  many  as  the  occasion  required  ;  but  how 
stands  the  case  now?  From  Ireland,  our  great  nursery  in 
former  wars,  we  obtain  but  few  recruits.  England  supplies  some, 
but  not  one-fourth  of  the  numbers  we  require.  Scotland 
much  fewer  than  of  old  from  the  hardy  northern  counties 
and  the  western  isles.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  tide 
of  emigration  has  swept  away  to  Australia  and  America  all  of 
the  working  classes  which  used  to  give  us  our  redundant  popu¬ 
lation  ;  and  the  price  of  labour  is  too  high  for  a  bounty  of  8/., 
and  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  a  day,  to  lure  the  residue 
from  their  homes.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  us  that  the  time 
has  come  for  introducing  a  radical  change  into  the  condition  of 
the  soldier,  and  of  thereby  tempting  into  the  ranks  that  large 
and  intelligent  body  of  young  men,  who,  unaccustomed  to 
manual  labour,  can  find  no  employment  at  home,  yet  shrink 
from  the  thought  of  emigration,  because  they  feel  that  they 
lack  the  sort  of  talent  which  is  necessary  to  secure  success  in  a 
new  country.  We  speak  now  of  the  thousands,  sons  of  poor 
gentlemen,  of  professional  men,  of  yeomen,  and  of  tradesmen, 
who,  having  received  as  good  an  education  as  half  the  officers  of 
the  army,  find  no  opening  for  their  exertions  in  countinghouses, 
in  the  public  offices,  or  in  shops.  Make  the  army  in  its  hum¬ 
blest  grade  such  a  profession  as  these  might  embrace  in  hope, 
and  we  undertake  to  say  that  before  six  months  are  over,  the 
standard  of  every  regiment  in  the  service  will  be  complete. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Let  us  endeavour  to  answer  the 
question. 

If  you  wish  to  entice  into  the  ranks  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
class  of  which  we  are  speaking,  you  must  ensure  to  them,  on 
joining,  more  liberal  treatment  than  you  now  award  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  soldier;  and  hold  out  to  them  the  sure  prospect  of  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  event  of  their  proving  themselves  worthy.  In 
plain  language,  your  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers, 
instead  of  being  grudged  —  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case  — 
every  boon  which  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  them  in  their  own 
esteem  and  in  the  esteem  of  others,  must  be  shown  that  their 
Sovereign  and  their  country  hold  them  in  the  highest  respect ; 
that  not  their  physical  comforts  alone,  but  their  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  improvement,  are  objects  of  concern  to  those  set  over 
them ;  and  that  a  way  is  open  to  them  of  attaining  to  rank  and 
high  command,  provided  they  give  proof  that  they  are  possessed 
of  the  qualifications,  intellectual  as  well  as  moral,  which  entitle 
men  to  aspire  after  both.  We  believe  that,  in  the  French  service, 
one-third  of  all  the  commissions  that  fall  vacant  are  bestowed 
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U|)on  meritorious  men  from  the  ranks;  and  that  you  conse¬ 
quently  find  in  the  ranks  large  numbers  of  gentlemen,  as  well 
born  and  as  highly  educated  as  those  who  win  their  brevets 
from  the  various  military  schools.  Why  should  we  hesitate  to 
follow  thus  far  the  example  of  our  gallant  allies? 

Because  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  left  it  upon  record  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  alike  at  variance  with  our  social 
system,  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  classes  which  would  seem  to 
be  benefited  by  it!  We  hold  every  dictum  of  the  great  Duke 
on  military  subjects  in  the  utmost  respect ;  but  let  not  the  fact 
be  overlooked,  that  the  Duke  spoke  of  a  condition  of  things 
which  has  no  longer  any  existence.  The  Duke  was  opposed  to 
promoting  from  the  ranks  of  an  army  w’hich  consisted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  another  of  his  a])hori8m8,  of  ‘the  very  scum  of  the 
*  earth;’  which  was  kept  to  its  duty  by  a  discipline  harsh  even 
to  cruelty ;  wherein  comrades  slept  two  in  a  bed ;  which  could 
with  difficulty  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  accountants  to 
furnish  pay-sergeants  of  companies ;  where  more  than  one  half 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  could  not  jmt  two  letters 
together;  which  lived  like  pigs  in  and  out  of  bari*acks,  and 
considered  drunkenness  as  the  most  exquisite  of  human  enjoy¬ 
ments.  The  army,  even  as  we  have  it,  has  passed  far  beyond 
this  degraded  state ;  and  no  man  will,  we  presume,  assert  that, 
on  becoming  comparatively  refined,  it  has  ceased  to  be  obedient 
and  brave.  It  is  true  that  as  yet  very  little  has  really  been 
done  to  make  the  soldier,  in  time  of  peace,  happy  in  his  quarters. 
The  libraries  which  owe  their  existence  to  Earl  Grey,  though 
excellent,  are  so  disposed  that  only  men  who  overlook  the 
risk  of  taking  books  to  their  barrack-rooms  can  turn  them  to 
account.  There  are  either  no  reading-rooms  at  all  in  our 
barracks,  or  they  are  of  such  scanty  dimensions  that  they  are 
practically  useless ;  while  the  men’s  sleeping-rooms  are  kept  in 
such  a  state  of  cold  and  gloom,  that  few  care  to  abide  in  them, 
especially  during  winter,  except  when  in  bed. 

And  here  we  cannot  resist  placing  on  record  a  case  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  two  points  in  a  system  happily  passing 
away.  While  the  Board  of  Ordnance  flourished  in  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  its  power,  controlling  the  issue  of  fuel  and  lights  to 
men  and  officers,  it  happened  that  the  barracks  near  Newport 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  were  visited  by  one  who  has  long  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  soldier.  He  found 
that  extensive  pile,  —  the  quarters  of  a  depot  battalion  of 
1,800  or  2,000  youths  just  enlisted,  and  preparing  to  join  their 
regiments  in  the  Crimea, — dimly  obscured  indoors  and  out  with 
oil-lamps  and  tallow  rushlights.  It  was  impossible  for  more 
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than  two  or  three  men,  at  the  most,  out  of  every  eighteen,  to  see 
their  way  into  bed  and  out  of  it ;  while  the  flicker  of  the  oil- 
lamps,  scattered  at  long  intervals  through  the  square,  cast  all 
the  exterior  into  gloom.  And  the  coals  issued  to  the  poor 
fellows  seemed  to  be  the  merest  rubbish.  Our  inquirer, 
mourning  over  all  this,  passed  out  of  the  barrack  gate,  and 
turning  to  his  left,  was  carried  by  forty  paces  into  a  juvenile 
prison,  which  abuts  upon  the  barrack,  being  separated  from  it 
only  by  a  fence.  Here  everything  contrasted  in  a  most  re¬ 
markable  manner  with  the  accommodation  supplied  to  the 
soldiers.  Rooms  were  heated  by  warm  air ;  the  coals  \vere  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  gas  blazed  and  glittered  everywhere,  and  the  cookery 
was  admirable.  It  appeared  that  the  gas  which  shed  such  a 
happy  lustre  throughout  was  manufactured  on  the  spot,  and 
that  there  needed  but  the  laying  on  of  a  pipe  from  the  prison 
gasometer  to  the  barracks,  in  order  to  insure  to  the  latter,  one, 
at  least,  of  the  many  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  former.  Finally, 
a  conversation  with  the  prison  authorities  settled  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  lay  this  pipe,  the  cost 
of  which  would  be  very  trifling,  and  the  inconvenience  absolutely 
nothing.  The  case  was  represented  to  the  Secretary-at-War,  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  with  his  usual  benevolence,  took  the  project 
up.  The  Ordnance  was  requested  to  forward  the  arrangement, 
and  the  chief  engineer  on  the  spot  received  instructions  to  make 
a  report.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire  too  minutely  into 
the  grounds  of  difficulty  which  were  conjured  up;  but  the 
result  proved  fatal  to  the  project  of  lighting  the  barracks  with 
gas.  It  was  pronounced  impossible  to  conduct  from  a  Govern¬ 
ment  gasometer  into  a  Government  barrack  a  main,  such  as 
would  suffice  to  light  up  the  latter  in  its  exterior,  and  enable 
the  men  to  read  with  comfort  in  their  rooms  during  the  winter 
nights.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  men  continue  to  seek  in 
the  neighbouring  public-houses  the  light  and  warmth  which  is 
denied  to  them  in  their  own  quarters. 

We  are  willing  to  believe  that  in  time  to  come  no  such  act 
of  suicidal  folly  will  be  possible.  The  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  to  obstruct  and  annoy  are,  we  trust,  in  process  of  abo¬ 
lition  ;  and  when  they  cease  entirely  the  soldier  will  have  some 
chance  of  finding  himself  the  inmate  of  a  comfortable  home, 
with  light  and  heat  at  all  seasons  within  his  reach.  Probably, 
too,  canteens  will  be  got  rid  of,  and  in  their  stead  commodious 
reading  and  other  day-rooms  be  afforded,  where,  over  his  coffee 
in  the  winter’s  evening,  the  thoughtful  soldier  may  read  his  book 
or  his  newspaper.  And  then  we  may  expect  that,  encouraged  by 
the  hope  of  rising  in  the  service,  young  men,  well-connected  and 
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well-educated,  the  sons  of  yeomen  and  poor  gentry,  of  trades¬ 
men  and  the  less  successful  members  of  professions,  will  flock 
to  our  standard.  Their  influence,  moreover,  will  soon  make 
itself  felt  in  raising  the  general  tone  of  morals  and  manners  in 
the  service ;  and  even  if  it  be  found  necessary,  for  their  sakes,  to 
increase  the  pay  of  all  ranks,  what  wise  politician  will  object 
to  the  arrangement  ?  One  more  concession  to  public  opinion 
must  likewise  be  made.  Corporal  punishment  must  cease  in 
our  service ;  even  if  for  military  offences  the  power  to  put  to 
death  be  conceded  to  courts-martial  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
But  in  truth  we  contemplate  from  such  changes  as  these  so 
marked  a  moral  revolution  in  the  army,  that  few  crimes  which 
now  call  for  corporal  punishment  will  be  committed.  For  it 
will  no  longer  be  out  of  character  for  officers  to  hold  with  their 
men  just  so  much  of  social  intercourse  as  shall  bring  the  force 
of  example  to  bear.  And  as  soon  as  you  succeed  in  establishing 
the  point  of  honour  in  a  corps,  the  necessity  for  harsh  measures 
in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  will  cease. 

Again,  as  the  boon  of  sharing,  to  the  extent  of  one-third 
or  one-fourth,  in  the  commissions  which  the  casualties  of  service 
render  available,  will  practically  reach  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  soldiers  who  may  be  expected  to  qualify  themselves 
for  promotion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devise  some  other  means 
of  rewarding  men  who  serve  faithfully  the  term  for  which  they 
enlisted,  and  are  yet  indisposed  to  serve  on  with  a  view  to  earn 
pensions.  And  here  the  Government  can  be  at  no  loss.  If 
there  be  one  possession  more  than  another  which  a  poor  gentle¬ 
man  and  yeoman  covets,  it  is  land — and  with  waste,  but  excel¬ 
lent  land  our  colonies  abound.  Assure  all  good  men  of  a 
hundred  acres,  in  Australia  or  Canada,  at  the  end  of  ten  years, — 
or  if  ten  years  in  this  season  of  war  appear  too  protracted,  give 
the  promise  of  a  similar  gift  at  the  end  of  five  years, — and  you 
will  have  a  larger  number  of  candidates  for  the  honour  of  carry 
ing  a  musket  than  you  can  entertain.  Nor,  in  the  event  of  an 
Improved  system  of  drill,  will  such  a  boon  be  worthless  to  the 
recipient.  The  soldier  who  has  learned  to  dig  ditches  and 
throw  up  parapets,  who  can  shape  stakes  into  palisades,  make 
fascines  and  construct  huts,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  grubbing 
and  clearing  fresh  land,  and  building  himself  a  log-house  out 
of  the  trees  which  he  fells ;  while  he  and  his  comrades,  located 
together  in  villages,  will  present  you  with  a  ready  means  of 
defence  in  case  you  should  be  involved  in  hostilities  with  a 
troublesome  or  ambitious  neighbour. 

II.  Having  thus  reformed  the  regimental’  system  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  men,  we  come  next  to  consider  the  working  of  the 
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same  system  as  it  affects  the  officers,  and  to  make  such  sugges¬ 
tions  as  seem  to  be  practical,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement. 
By  far  the  most  important  of  these  we  must,  however,  withhold 
for  the  present.  It  will  be  more  appropriately  dealt  with 
when  we  come  to  consider  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be  the 
course  of  education,  properly  so  called,  through  which  every 
officer  should  pass.  Meanwhile  we  may  observe,  that  the 
same  process  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  intrenching  tools,  in 
marching,  bivouacking,  and  even  in  cooking,  which  is  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  men,  ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  ofiBcer 
likewise.  Each  subaltern,  moreover,  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  discipline  and  order  of  his  subdivision,  exactly  as  each 
captain  is  held  accountable  for  the  general  state  of  his  eompany. 
And  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  the  highest  office  in  the  corps, 
the  ensign  should  not  be  considered  as  complete  in  his  drill, 
till  he  shall  have  learned  all  that  can  be  taught  him  both  in 
the  soldiers’  barracks  and  in  the  orderly-room.  We  would 
employ  him  also  as  an  instructor  of  his  own  squad,  causing 
him  to  superintend  the  drilling  of  recruits,  and  expecting  him 
to  make  them  acquainted  in  their  rooms  with  the  principles  of 
the  arts  which  they  practise  out  of  doors.  Such  we  know  to 
be  the  habit  in  the  Prussian  and  French  armies;  and  we  must 
confess  that  we  could  never  see  any  good  reason  why  duties 
which  are  discharged  in  these  services  by  subalterns,  should  in 
ours  be  either  wholly  neglected,  or  left  to  the  discretion  of 
non-commissioned  officers. 

When  duties  such  as  these  devolve  upon  our  subalterns,  the 
profession  of  arms  will  soon  cease  to  be  embraced  except  by 
young  gentlemen  who  look  to  it  as  a  means  of  raising  them¬ 
selves  to  distinction,  and  doing  good  to  their  eountry.  The 
purchase  system,  with  its  many  defects  and  few  excellences, 
will  aceordingly  fall  into  disuse  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
for  a  while,  at  least,  the  State  will  find  itself  compelled  to 
become  the  great  buyer  up  of  eommissions.  But  what  then  ? 
Amid  the  enormous  drain  of  such  a  war  as  the  present,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to  the 
public  expenditure  will  scarcely  be  perceived ;  and  its  imme¬ 
diate  effect  will  be  to  push  forward  rapidly  some  of  the  best, 
because  the  most  painstaking,  officers  in  the  army.  The  future 
must  be  left  to  provide  for  itself.  We  shall  at  all  events 
strike  at  the  root  of  one  great  abuse, — that  which  gives  an 
ofiScer’s  services  to  his  country  all  the  time  that  he  is  com¬ 
paratively  useless,  and  tempts  him  to  withdraw  from  the  pro¬ 
fession  just  as  the  experience  of  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
years  must  have  taught  him  something.  The  real  working 
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men  will  remain ;  the  residue,  never  wanting  in  gallantry,  but 
too  often  impatient  of  hardships  which  bring  no  glory  in  their 
train,  will  retire.  And  even  if  ball-rooms  suffer,  for  which, 
however,  we  see  no  just  cause,  the  army,  and  the  country 
through  the  army,  will  gain  by  the  proceeding. 

III.  Assuming,  however,  that  all  these  defects  were  remedied, 
it  is  certain  that  the  British  army  can  never  become  what  it  ought 
to  be  till  Government  and  its  chiefs  look  beyond  the  regimental 
system,  which,  as  we  have  just  shown,  is  not  quite  so  perfect 
as  Lord  Panmurc  would  wish  the  world  to  believe.  For  an 
army  is  only  a  machine ;  and  according  as  the  machine  is 
constructed,  so  it  will  work.  As  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  have  of  late  years  had  nothing 
that  can  properly  be  called  an  army.  The  force  of  this  country 
consists,  in  times  of  peace,  of  an  aggregate  of  infantry  battalions, 
of  skeleton  regiments  of  cavalry,  of  a  regiment  of  artillery,  and 
a  battalion  of  sappers.  We  have  no  generals  trained  and  ac¬ 
customed  to  command;  Indeed  the  rules  of  our  service  seem 
framed  to  prevent  this.  As  soon  as  a  colonel  becomes  a  major- 
general,  he  is  put  upon  the  half-pay  list,  and  so  continues  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  unless  he  be  called  upon  to  become  the 
inspector  for  a  season  of  a  district,  or  the  commandant  of  a 
garrison.  We  have  no  general  staff  or  staff  corps,  to  the 
organisation  of  which  all  continental  powers  have  paid  special 
attention;  no  field  medical  department;  no  ambulance  corps; 
no  baggage  train;  no  corps  of  drivers;  no  corps  of  artisans; 
no  pontoon  and  bridge  train;  no  practice,  nor  any  means  of 
acquiring  it,  in  the  combined  use  of  the  three  arms ;  no  general 
officer  qualified  to  handle  more  than  one  of  these  arms ;  while 
our  regiments  of  artillery  and  of  sappers  are  kept  as  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  army,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  differant 
profession.  Hence,  though  often  engaged  in  wars,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  for  example,  and  in  India,  we  enter  upon  them 
at  a  sort  of  hap-hazard,  with  battalions  thrown  suddenly  to¬ 
gether,  and  placed  under  the  guidance  of  some  old  general, 
who  being  himself  past  work,  usually  suiTounds  himself  with 
young  relatives  and  proteges,  wholly  incapable,  because  wholly 
uninstructed,  to  be  of  use  to  him  as  a  staff.  That  we  con¬ 
quer  in  these  w’ars  is  indeed  true.  But  our  victories  are  owing 
simply  to  the  indomitable  valour  of  the  troops.  They  are  the 
results  of  no  wise  combinations  skilfully  carried  into  effect  by 
chiefs  who  have  studied  w’ar  as  a  great  art,  and  are  able  to 
apply  in  practice  the  rules  with  which  the  experience  of  others 
had  furnished  them.  Indeed,  we  may  go  farther.  Not  only 
are  we  without  an  army  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  but  our 
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regiments  themselves  are  broken  up  into  detachments,  each  of 
which  does  the  duty  of  police  rather  than  of  soldiers.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  if,  at  the  commencement  of  every  great 
European  struggle,  our  expeditionary  force,  though  composed 
of  the  best  materials  in  the  world,  should  prove  inadequate  to 
the  strain  that  is  put  upon  it? 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  dealing  with  this  evil :  the  army 
must  receive  such  a  permanent  organisation  as  belongs  to  every 
other  army  in  Eurojje,  which  shall  keep  it  in  time  of  peace 
effective,  though  numerically  inconsiderable,  and  enable  it  in 
the  event  of  war  to  expand  itself  without  confusion  or  the  de¬ 
struction  of  its  several  parts. 

Independently  of  the  Household  Brigade,  which,  were  two 
batteries  added,  would  be  complete  in  itself,  the  ‘Army  List’ 
gives  us  as  available  for  general  service  100  regiments  of  the 
line,  including  the  Rifle  Brigade,  with  eight  local  corps  of  un¬ 
equal  strength,  of  which,  however,  one  is  a  mounted  rifle 
regiment.  Our  cavalry  of  the  line,  including  seven  of  Dragoon 
Guards,  make  up  twenty-three  regiments  in  all ;  and  we  have 
fourteen  battalions  of  artillery.  Taking  the  infantry  by  battalions, 
we  have  thus  on  our  ^Kjace  establishment  a  hundred  and  three  of 
the  line,  and  seven  of  local  troops.  The  latter,  as  far  as  our  present 
purpose  is  concerned,  may  be  put  out  of  view,  because  their  pe- 
culiar|compo8ition  ties  them  down  to  certain  fixed  localities.  Dis¬ 
tribute  these  one  hundred  and  three  battalions  of  the  line,  then, 
into  brigades  of  three  battalions  each,  and  you  will  obtain  thirty- 
four  brigades.  Concentrate  your  brigades  into  divisions  contain¬ 
ing  two  brigades  in  each,  and  you  will  get  seventeen  divisions. 
But  a  division  to  be  effective  ought  to  consist  of  a  portion  of 
each  of  the  three  arms,  namely,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 
Now  we  never  employ  our  cavalry  in  Colonial  service,  properly 
so  called.  India,  indeed,  makes  a  demand  upon  that  branch  of 
the  service  to  the  extent  sometimes  of  six  regiments ;  but  we 
never  send  our  trooi)ers,  except  in  the  event  of  war,  to  Canada 
or  the  Cape,  far  less  to  stations  of  minor  extent  and  conse¬ 
quence.  Say  then,  that  there  are  available  eighteen  out  of  our 
twenty-three  regiments  of  horse.  Tliis  will  give  us  six  brigades 
of  three  regiments  each,  to  be  attached  respectively  to  six  infantry 
divisions ;  as  many,  perhaps,  as  in  time  of  peace  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Or 
if  it  be  preferred  to  keep  seven  divisions  of  infantry  at  home, 
then  by  a  slight  change  in  distribution,  some  cavalry  brigades 
may  be  composed  of  only  two  regiments,  so  that  no  division  shall 
absolutely  lack  this  important  arm  of  strength.  And  if,  over  and 
above,  four  batteries  be  taken  as  the  complement  of  artillery 
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proper  for  a  division,  there  will  be  placed  under  each  general  of 
division  serving  at  home  six  or  seven  battalions  of  infantry, 
three  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  twenty-four  guns.  ^Moreover, 
as  such  divisions  are  formed  not  for  mere  pur{)ose3  of  parade, 
but  in  order  that  each  may  be  in  a  condition  to  act  if  suddenly 
called  upon,  there  must  be  appended  to  them  respectively, 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  a  competent  Staff,  a  commissariat,  a 
medical  department,  an  ambulance  corps,  a  baggage  train,  a 
pontoon  train,  and  a  battalion  of  artificers. 

And  now  comes  the  question  —  how  are  we  to  distribute 
these  divisions  ?  Indeed,  looking  to  the  nature  of  our  colonial 
empire,  and  to  the  necessity  for  relieving  at  stated  intervals  the 
troops  employed  in  the  colonies,  how  will  it  be  possible  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  divisional  organisation  after  it  shall  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  ?  We  answer  that  accepting  seven  divisions,  as  sufficient 
for  home  service,  the  remaining  ten  may  be  disposed  of  thus. 
Gibraltar  will  require  one  division,  without  cavalry,  to  occupy 
the  lines,  as  their  importance  demands.  Malta  will  absorb 
another.  The  Ionian  Islands  may  be  held  by  a  third,  of  which 
the  head-quarters  should  be  in  Corfu.  A  fourth  may  suffice  for 
the  Cape,  detaching  a  battalion  or  two  to  Mauritius.  A  fifth 
will  suffice  to  garrison  the  whole  of  the  Transatlantic  posses¬ 
sions,  keeping  one  brigade  permanently  together  in  Canada. 
To  a  sixth  the  care  of  Australia,  China,  and  Ceylon  may.  be 
committed.  And  there  will  remain  four  divisions,  complete 
in  every  respect,  because  supported  by  cavahy,  for  India. 
The  reliefs,  moreover,  may  go  on,  for  the  nearer  tour  by  bri¬ 
gades,  for  the  more  distant  by  single  regiments,  as  is  done  now ; 
or  if  it  be  esteemed  more  convenient  by  divisions,  the  Cape 
division  passing  on  to  India  as  soon  as  relieved,  while  one  of 
the  Indian  divisions  proceeds  to  Australia  and  Ceylon ;  thereby 
enabling  the  Ceylon  and  Australian  division  to  return  to 
England.  Indeed,  the  divisional  relief  would,  on  many  accounts, 
prove  the  more  convenient  of  the  two ;  for  we  should  thus  be 
accustomed,  in  peace,  to  embark  and  disembark  troops  ns  war 
requires,  and  have  permanently  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister 
of  War  at  least  the  groundwork  of  a  well-organised  transport 
service. 

But  it  may  be  said,  consider  the  expense  involved  in  such  a 
radical  change  of  system.  Instead  of  ten  major-generals  of 
districts,  with  their  aides-de-camp,  and  adjutant,  and  quarter- 
masters-general,  we  should  be  obliged  to  keep  in  active  employ¬ 
ment  at  home  seven  lieutenant-generals  and  twenty-one  major- 
generals,  with  a  staff  fourfold  more  extensive  than  exists  now  ; 
besides  the  ten  lieutenant-generals,  and  the  twenty  major-gene- 
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rals,  to  whom  the  Indian  and  Colonial  divisions  would  give 
employment.  And  as  to  keeping  these  divisions  together, — and 
unless  they  be  kept  together  the  purpose  of  their  creation  would 
be  defeated, — where  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
you  to  find  quarters  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  even  one 
of  them  ? 

There  is  some  truth  in  these  objections,  but  observe  to  what 
they  amount.  You  acknowledge  that  your  military  system  is 
defective,  that  it  keeps  you  always  in  a  state  of  military  disorga¬ 
nisation,  and  that  on  a  sudden  alarm  of  war  you  are  so  helpless 
that  millions  are  expended  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  bring  about  in 
a  few  weeks  a  state  of  things  which  no  amount  of  mere  money 
expenditure  can  accomplish  at  all.  Is  it  sound  economy  to 
avoid  a  present  outlay  by  persevering  in  the  maintenance  of 
an  order  of  things  which  all  experience  has  condemned,  and 
which  must,  when  the  occasion  arises,  force  on  you  more 
than  the  dreaded  outlay,  without  producing  the  desired  effect? 
In  plain  language,  would  it  not  be  better  to  disband  the  army 
altogether  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  trust,  as  the  Americans 
do,  to  an  enrolled  militia  and  to  the  navy  for  protection,  than 
to  levy,  year  by  year,  nine  or  ten  millions  of  taxes  in  order 
to  keep  on  foot  a  regular  force,  which,  when  called  upon  to 
act,  invariably  disappoints  you,  till  war  and  the  pressure  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  compel  you  to  adopt  the  organisation  w’hich  you 
refused  to  give  to  it  ere  war  began?  Undoubtedly  the  pay  of 
so  many  generals  and  such  a  staff  will  make  considerable  de¬ 
mands  on  the  Exchequer.  Probably  it  might  add  100,000/.  a 
year  to  the  public  expenditure.  But  will'any  body  contend  that 
100,000/.  a  year,  or  twice  that  amount,  is  wasted,  if  we  can 
provide  ourselves  out  of  it  with  generals  accustomed  to  manage 
masses,  and  a  staff  practised  in  all  the  duties  which  staff-officers 
are  expected  to  perform  in  a  campaign?  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  erection  at  seven  different  points  of  barrack  accommo¬ 
dation  equal  to  the  wants  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  men  will 
cost  millions.  But,  besides  that  millions  expended  on  domestic 
labour  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  quite  thrown  away,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  to  rush,  pell-mell,  into  the  execution  of  so 
extensive  a  scheme  all  at  once.  It  may  suffice,  at  the  outset,  to 
redistribute  the  troops,  so  that  each  division  shall  be  cantoned 
during  winter  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  its  bead- quarters, 
while  in  summer  its  several  parts  are  brought  together,  either 
cinder  canvass  or  in  hut-barracks,  similar  to  those  which  are  now 
in  course  of  erection  at  Aldershot.  The  working  of  the  scheme 
will  thus  be  tested  ere  any  serious  expense  is  incurred,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  it  may  be  found  that,  after  all,  our  present  barracks,  incon- 
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venicnt  as  In  many  respects  they  are,  will  tide  us  over  that 
present,  from  which,  when  heavy  payments  are  thought  of, 
individuals  as  well  as  public  bodies  instinctively  shrink. 

Even  this,  however,  important  as  it  unquestionably  is,  will 
not  suffice  unless  we  go  a  step  farther.  During  two  or  three 
months  in  every  year  two  or  more  divisions  must  come  together 
into  the  same  camp,  and  practise  there,  from  the  general  in 
command  down  to  the  private  sentinel,  all  that  soldiers  are 
expected  to  perform  when  engaged  in  a  campaign.  The 
Chobham  camp  of  1853  did  some  good,  but  the  good  was 
restricted,  first,  because  the  commanders  were  all  new  to  the 
work,  and  next,  because  public  feeling  had  scarcely  reached 
the  point  to  which  recent  occurrences  have  carried  it.  Our 
future  camps  must  in  many  respects  be  different.  In  these  all 
ranks  ought  to  be  taught  their  duty, — the  duties  of  outposts, 
of  patrols,  of  reconnoissances,  of  entrenchment ;  of  purveyance, 
of  dressing  food  under  difficulties ;  of  pontooning  in  a  hurry ;  of 
field  hospitals,  of  commissariat  arrangements.  There  must  be 
frequent  striking  and  pitching  of  tents, — marching  with  baggage 
packed  and  following  the  columns,  sudden  surprises — by  night 
as  w’ell  as  by  day  ;  and  all  so  managed  that  generals  of  brigade 
and  commandants  of  battalions,  if  not  captains  and  subalterns, 
may  perfectly  understand,  after  each  evolution,  the  purposes 
which  it  was  intended  to  serve.  In  these  camps,  also,  there  must 
be  lecture-rooms,  where  from  competent  instructors,  officers,  and 
even  non-commissioned  offieers,  may  learn  the  theory  of  the  art 
of  war ;  with  this  greaX  advantage  consequent  upon  each  lecture, 
— that  the  general-in-chief  shall  take  care  to  give  the  students 
every  day  a  practical  confirmation  of  the  statements  to  which 
they  may  have  listened  over-night.  Such  a  camp  will  be  no 
mere  raree  show  for  Londoners  to  visit  and  admire.  It  will  be 
a  veritable  school  of  war,  in  which  men  and  horses  when  occa¬ 
sion  requires  shall  bivouac,  and  all  arms  work  together,  as  they 
do  in  the  immediate  presence  of  an  enemy.  Nor  let  us  forget 
to  urge  a  due  attention  to  the  great  concerns  of  religion]  In 
nothing  has  the  glory  of  our  army  shone  more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  purely  religious  tone  of  its  correspondence.  Let  no 
camp,  no  large  military  station,  be  without  its  commodious 
chapels,  nor  any  corps  be  denied  an  adequate  supply  of  chaplains 
to  minister  to  the  religious  wants  of  men  and  officers. 

IV.  And  this  brings  us  to  another  of  those  defects  in  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  namely,  the  gross  abuse  of 
patronage  which  prevails  in  our  army,  arising  out  of  the  indif¬ 
ference  heretofore  exhibited  by  men  in  high  places  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  professional  education  among  the  younger  officers.  .In- 
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deed  it  is  not  without  a  sense  of  something  like  mortification  that 
we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  repeat  this  charge.  Six  months 
ago  we  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  a  plan  by  which  the  evil  might  have  been  effectually 
remedied.  And  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  the  grant  of  2000Z.  for  the 
education  of  officers,  led  us  to  believe  that  the  blot  was  seen 
and  would  immediately  be  hit.  But  time  has  passed,  and 
nothing,  we  believe,  is  done,  whether  through  the  pressure  of 
more  urgent  business,  or  because  of  the  resistance  of  some 
antagonistic  power,  we  cannot  say.  All  that  can  be  said  is  this, 
that  the  2000/.  voted  for  so  good  a  purpose  are  still  unemployed,, 
and  that  it  remains  for  us  again  to  urge  upon  our  readers  the 
reasonableness  of  a  scheme  which  few  among  them,  we  have" 
good  ground  for  believing,  would  not  gladly  see  effected 
to-morrow. 

There  are  three  methods,  all  attainable,  by  which  the  etlu- 
cation  of  officers  may  be  promoted,  and  an  effective  staff  corps 
created  out  of  the  entire  body. 

1.  You  may  sweep  away  the  existing  military  schools  entirely, 
the  junior  department  at  Sandhurst,  the  school  at  Carshalton, 
and  the  Royal  Academy  at  Woolwich.  The  parents  and 
guardians  of  aspirants  for  commissions  will  in  this  case  be 
left  to  find  for  their  sons  such  means  of  acquiring  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  good  education  as  may  be  most  convenient  to 
themselves ;  but  all  these  youths  ere  they  win  the  coveted 
prize  must  appear  before  commissioners  duly  qualified,  and  pass 
such  an  examination  as  shall  be  considered  sufficient  to  vouch 
for  the  right  application  of  time  past,  and  the  power  and  will 
to  use  it  rightly  in  the  future. 

In  this  case  the  candidates  for  commissions  in  the  line,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  for  employment  in  the  ordnance  corps  on  the 
other,  will  be  kept  apart  us  they  are  now,  and  the  nature  of  the 
examination  for  the  latter  will,  of  couree,  be  at  once  more 
severe,  and  far  more  scientific  than  for  the  fonner. 

Seventeen  may  be  taken  as  a  convenient  age  for  holding  such 
examinations.  The  youths  who  pass  for  the  line  may  be 
attached  with  temporary  rank  to  regiments  in  which  there 
shall  happen  to  be  vacancies,  and  at  the  end  of  half  a  year,  or 
less,  if  favourably  reported  upon  by  commanding  officers,  the 
rank  should  be  confirmed,  and  dated  from  the  first  day  of 
joining.  The  youths  who  pass  for  the  scientific  corps  should 
proceed,  also  with  temporary  rank,  to  Woolwicli  and  Cliatham 
respectively,  there  to  undergo  a  course  of  practical  training  for 
the  artillery  and  engineers,  which  training  should  in  no  case  be 
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got  over  under  twelve  months,  nor  be  prolonged  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  beyond  two  years.  They,  like  the  officers  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  should  join  their  corps  with  rank  con¬ 
firmed  and  dated  back  one  year  from  their  passing  out  of  the 
practical  school;  individuals  to  be  placed  according  to  their 
reputation  in  the  school  of  instruction. 

In  the  scientific  corps,  further  examinations  for  promotion 
will  scarcely  be  required,  because  only  men  of  studious  habits 
and  inquiring  minds  will  make  choice  of  these  corps.  Still,  as 
an  additional  inducement  to  professional  study,  the  staff  school, 
hereafter  to  be  descril)ed,  ought  to  be  open  to  officers  of 
engineers  and  of  artillery  as  well  as  to  officers  of  the  line,  pro¬ 
vided  they  prove  their  ability  to  profit  by  it  before  competent 
examiners. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  that  officers  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
may  be  enabled  to  study  the  theory  of  their  profession,  there 
should  be  established  at  some  convenient  spot  in  each  generars 
command  throughout  the  empire  a  school  of  instruction,  at  the 
head  of  which  should  be  an  accomplished  and  scientific  officer, 
having  a  teacher  or  teachers  of  modern  languages  under  him. 

The  course  at  all  these  schools  should  be  the  same,  em¬ 
bracing  the  whole  Art  of  War,  Military  History,  Military 
Geography,  Strategy,  Tactics,  Surveying,  Fortification  in  all 
its  branches,  Outpost  and  Patrol  Duty,  Gunnery,  Pyrotechnics, 
the  Construction  of  Arms,  Road-making,  Bridge-making,  Me¬ 
chanics,  Farriery,  &c.  &c.,  and  the  French  and  German  lan¬ 
guages. 

No  officer  should  be  allowed  to  attend  one  of  these  schools 
till  he  had  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  drill  and 
regimental  duties.  When  such  knowledge  has  been  acquired, 
one-third  of  the  subalterns  from  every  corps  within  the  command 
may  have  the  option  of  attending  in  rotation,  the  seniors  of 
course  going  first.  A  Board  of  Commissioners  should  sit  in 
London,  by  whom  examination  papers  should  be  prepared,  and 
sent,  under  sealed  cover,  at  the  end  of  every  half-year  to  the 
general  of  each  district.  Having  received  these,  the  general 
should  give  notice  to  the  officer  of  instruetion,  who  on  an 
appointed  day  should  collect  such  officers  as  are  willing  to  com¬ 
pete  for  certificates  of  competency,  and  supplying  them  only 
with  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  should  cause  them  in  his  presence, 
and  in  the  presence  of  another  field  officer,  appointed  by  the 
general,  to  answer  the  Commissioner's  questions.  The  answers 
should  be  signed  in  cypher  only,  and  sent  back  thus  to  the 
Commissioners,  while  the  keys  to  the  cyphers  are  transmitted 
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to  the  Minister  of  War.*  The  Commissioners  should  examine 
the  papers  so  sent  in,  affixing  marks  to  each,  and  then  transmit 
them  in  entire  ignorance  of  their  authorship  to  the  War  Minister. 
The  latter  would  thus  be  able  with  the  utmost  impartiality  to 
say  who  had  qualified  for  promotion,  and  who  had  not. 

There  should  be  two  examinations,  one  for  a  lieutenancy,  the 
other  for  a  eaptaincy ;  and  to  such  as  had  passed  both  in  the 
first  and  second  classes — giving,  of  course,  the  preference  to 
those  of  the  first  class — the  staff  school  should  be  open. 

In  the  staff  school  planted  where  the  senior  department  of 
Sandhurst  now  is,  the  course  ought  to  be  chiefly  practical.  All 
the  means  of  applying  to  use  the  theoretical  knowledge  which 
had  been  acquired  in  the  district  schools  of  instruction  should 
be  there  in  abundance,  with  the  best  masters  whieh  Europe  or 
the  world  can  furnish ;  and  there  should  be  added  masters  of 
Oriental  languages,  with  facilities  for  studying  the  sciences,  as 
well  natural  history,  &c.,  as  those  which  are  specially  applicable 
to  purposes  of  war. 

There  should  be  a  severe  examination  on  every  military  sub¬ 
ject  previously  to  admission  to  this  school ;  to  which,  if  so  dis¬ 
posed,  officers  of  engineers  and  artillery  might  in  due  propor¬ 
tion  submit,  and  certificates  of  merit,  marking  the  special  excel¬ 
lences  of  each  officer,  should  be  awarded  when  the  course  came 
to  a  close. 

The  staff  of  the  army  in  all  its  branches,  from  the  quarter¬ 
master-general’s  appointment  down  to  the  post  of  aide-de-camp, 
ought  to  be  open  only  to  officers  certificated  from  this  school. 
But  in  order  to  keep  up  the  excitement  of  study  throughout 
the  army,  as  well  as  to  hinder  these  scientific  officers  from  losing 
the  habit  of  command,  none  should  be  allowed,  except  in  the 
field  before  the  enemy,  to  hold  a  staff  appointment  for  more 
than  five  consecutive  years.f 

Each  officer  should  return  also  to  his  regiment  on  promotion ; 


*  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  district  school  system  to  say  that 
the  plan  could  not  be  worked  out  in  the  Colonies  and  in  India. 
Postal  communication  is  now  so  rapid  and  so  direct  with  all  parts  of 
the  world,  that  to  ensure  the  arrival  of  a  set  of  questions  at  Umballah 
in  April,  no  more  would  be  required  than  that  the  packet  should  be 
posted  in  London  on  the  1st  of  January. 

t  The  arrangements  here  proposed  apply,  of  course,  only  to  times 
of  peace.  The  schools  will  thus  provide,  at  least,  educated  officers 
for  staff  employment,  both  at  home  and  on  the  commencement  of  a 
war.  But  in  the  field  native  talent  will  always  command  attention, 
and  the  thoroughly  good  practical  soldier  be  placed  in  the  situations 
which  he  has  shown  himself  best  qualified  to  hold. 
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and  though  eligible  to  reappointment  at  some  future  time,  should 
serve  at  least  three  years  in  his  new  rank,  or  with  his  original 
rank  in  his  corps,  ere  again  placed  on  the  staff.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  scheme  are  its  exceeding  simplicity,  so  far  as  the 
preparations  for  a  first  commission  are  concerned,  and  the  small 
cost  which  would  be  incurred  in  its  adoption  by  the  public. 
Its  disadvantages  are,  that  you  must  accept  the  evidences  of  a 
previous  education  on  almost  any  subjects  which  the  candidates 
for  commissions  may  take  up ;  and  though  you  will,  of  course, 
require  a  certificate  of  good  character  from  the  minister  on  whom 
the  youth  has  attended,  your  knowledge  of  his  specialties  will  of 
necessity  be  less  perfect  than  if  he  came  to  you  from  a  seminary 
well  regulated  and  under  your  own  official  control. 

2.  Reserving  in  every  event  the  constitution  of  the  staff  and 
district  schools  as  here  described,  the  second  course  open  to  her 
Majesty’s  Government  is  to  amalgamate  the  three  schools  of 
Carshalton,  the  Woolwich  Academy,  and  the  Royal  Military 
College,  junior  department,  at  Sandhurst;  and  to  establish  in 
their  room  a  common  school  through  which  all  young  gentlemen 
intended  for  the  military  service  of  the  country,  must  pass. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  striking  a  sufficiently  accurate 
average  of  the  number  of  second-lieutenants,  cornets,  and 
ensigns  that  are  likely  to  be  required  year  by  year  in  time  of 
peace.  In  time  of  war,  that  is,  of  course,  impossible.  But  if 
you  fix  your  establishment  upon  the  former  model,  and  make 
your  building  capable  of  enlargement,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to 
expand  your  school  as  exigencies  from  time  to  time  arise. 

The  boys  to  be  received  into  this  school  should  not  be  less 
than  thirteen,  nor  more  than  fourteen,  years  of  age ;  they  should 
be  required  to  pass  a  fair  general  examination  previously  to 
admission,  and  the  course  should  comprise  three  years.  For 
the  first  year,  or  perhaps  eighteen  months,  the  education  should 
be  quite  general ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  the  peculiar 
bent  of  each  lad’s  genius  would  begin  to  develop  itself.  Such 
as  exhibited  a  talent  for  mathematics,  including  mechanics,  with 
drawing,  might  then  be  transferred  to  a  special  school  of  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  engineers.  Such  as  united  mathematics,  including 
mechanics,  with  chemistry,  should  be  transferred  to  a  special 
school  for  artillery.  The  residue  should  go  on  acquiring  more 
desultory  knowledge,  though  all  bearing  upon  professional  sub¬ 
jects,  and  fitting  themselves  thereby  for  cavalry  and  infantry. 
All  ought  to  learn  French  and  German,  to  be  taught  riding, 
gymnastics,  shooting,  fencing,  &c.,  and  all  be  passed  ere  gazetted 
to  their  commissions.  The  candidates  for  the  artillery  and  en¬ 
gineer  services  must  be  removed  from  this  school  with  tern- 
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porary  rank,  and  remain  for  one,  and  not  more  than  two  years, 
in  the  practical  classes  at  Woolwich  and  Chatham  referred  to 
above ;  the  whole  being  allowed  to  study  for  promotion  and 
admission  into  the  staff,  according  to  the  plan  already  laid 
down. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are,  that  it  would  enable 
the  Government  to  put  its  future  officers  from  an  early  age 
under  the  best  masters,  and  that  the  character  and  temper  of 
each  would  be  known  ere  he  joined  his  corps.  Its  disadvantage 
is,  that  it  will  bring  a  large  number  of  boys  together,  and  expose 
them  to  the  temptations,  which  both  at  Woolwich  and  the  exist¬ 
ing  Sandhurst  school  have  made  shipwreck  of  too  many.  It  will, 
moreover,  be  expensive  cither  to  the  country  or  to  individuals, 
according  to  the  scale  of  payment  laid  down  for  each  youth. 

3.  A  third  course,  differing  but  little  from  the  second,  might 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  military  university,  into  which 
admissions  should  take  place  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen.  The  best  professors  to  be  found  at  home  and  abroad 
should  be  provided,  and  the  course  should  embrace  two  years. 
A  severe  examination  at  entrance  would  show  into  which 
class  each  student  ought  to  pass,  so  that  such  as  came  best 
prepared  would  probably  soonest  obtain  their  commissions.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  detail  respecting  arrangements, 
of  which  the  principle  and  the  purposes  have  already  been  laid 
down.  But  this  advantage  would  attend  it,  that  the  lads 
coming  at  a  more  mature  age,  Avould  not  only  come  better 
prepared  for  study,  but  be  able,  in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  to 
compass  all  that  might  be  proposed  to  them.  And  they  would 
go  away,  desiring,  in  exact  proportion  as  they  had  acquitted 
themselves  well  in  college,  to  take  advantage  of  the  further 
instruction  to  be  received  at  the  district  schools,  and  to  win 
their  way  to  the  staff.  Observe,  too,  that  every  one  of  these 
echemes  is  compatible  with  the  continuance  of  the  purchase 
system,  if  it  is  to  be  continued.  For  he  who,  being  able  to 
purchase,  cannot  through  stupidity  win  the  right,  only  gives 
place  to  some  one  else,  who  is  both  able  and  qualified ;  and  he 
who,  though  qualified,  is  too  poor  to  purchase,  has  his  chance  of 
passing  over  a  duller,  though  richer  naan,  if  a  death  vacancy 
occur; — and  he  lias  all  the  prizes  of  staff  employment  open 
to  him. 

V.  Of  the  many  evils  which  attend  such  a  system  of  general 
management  as  has  existed  in  our  army  for  well-nigh  forty 
years,  enough  has  been  said  elsewhere.  The  system  itself, 
indeed,  is  condemned  by  statesmen  of  all  parties ;  and  if,  as  yet, 
some  of  the  lets  and  hindrances  that  appertain  to  it  remain,  who 
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can  be  surprised  at  the  circumstance  ?  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
clear  out  such  an  Augean  stable.  For  even  after  the  Treasury 
shall  have  surrendered  its  power  of  control  over  the  Commis¬ 
sariat,  after  the  Board  of  Ordnance  shall  have  renounced  its 
privilege  of  obstruction, — when  the  Commander-in-Chief  shall 
have  become  but  the  Queen’s  administrator  of  military  discipline, 
and  the  functions  of  the  Secretary-at-War  be  merged  in  those 
of  an  Under  Secretary  of  State,  even  then  there  will  remain 
for  the  War  Minister  a  task  which  it  will  require  more  than 
ordinary  firmness,  as  well  as  ability,  to  accomplish.  And  not  the 
least  obnoxious  measure,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  urgently  re¬ 
quired,  will  be  the  thorough  sifting  of  all  the  public  offices  in 
this  country  which  have  the  army  and  its  wants  under  their 
care ;  for  these,  with  some  brilliant  exceptions  are  encumbered  at 
this  moment  with  incompetent  men,  who  could  no  more  be  led 
out  of  the  track  over  which  all  their  lives  long  they  have  tra¬ 
velled,  than  they  could  be  made  eflScient  instruments  in  the 
construction  of  a  steam-engine.  The  War  Minister  who  has  the 
courage  to  institute  such  a  reform  as  this,  will  confer  a  sub¬ 
stantial  benefit  on  the  country ;  besides  preparing  the  way  for 
still  further  changes,  the  nature  and  object  of  which  a  few  words 
will  suffice  to  indicate. 

The  War  Department,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  effective,  must 
become  one  and  indivisible.  By-and-by,  after  the  education 
of  officers  has  been  properly  attended  to,  the  Crown  may  be 
able  to  select  its  Minister  from  among  the  more  intelligent  of 
its  generals  ;  for  without  all  doubt,  a  general  of  experience,  who 
is  also  a  statesman,  would  make  a  more  efficient  War  Minister 
than  a  civilian,  however  able,  to  whom  military  affairs  are  strange. 
The  art  of  military  administration  is,  however,  distinct  from  that 
of  military  command.  And,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  we  should  be 
at  a  loss  to  find  such  a  general,  the  Minister  for  the  time  being 
will  do  well  to  distribute  the  business  of  his  office  through  as 
many  separate  departments  as  possible.*  One  department  may 
keep  the  accounts  of  the  army,  issuing  warrants  for  pay,  and 
drafts  to  cover  all  current  expenses.  Another  may  control  and 
balance  these  accounts.  A  third  provide  for  the  arming  and 
equipment  of  the  troops.  A  fourth  attend  to  their  clothing. 
A  fifth  take  charge  of  buildings  eonnected  with  the  army.  A 


*  The  intendance  generale  of  the  French  army  in  the  East  is 
divided  into  six  departments  under  one  head,  charged  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  branches: — 1.  Subsistence;  2.  Hospitals  and  ambulances; 
3.  Transports ;  4.  Pay ;  5.  Camp  equipage ;  6.  Service  of  troops  at 
head-quarters. 
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sixth  superintend  the  commissariat.  A  seventh  take  charge 
of  the  medical  department,  including  the  ambulance  corps.  An 
eighth  look  after  the  waggon  trains,  pontoons,  and  bridge  equip¬ 
ments  generally.  A  ninth  be  answerable  that  ammunition  is 
forthcoming  when  required.  A  tenth  provide  and  keep  in 
efficacy  the  means  of  naval  transport ;  and  an  eleventh  superin¬ 
tend  the  religious  and  educational  affairs  of  the  army.  All  these 
^  departments,  presided  over  each  by  its  own  chief,  ought  to  report 
directly  to  the  Minister  of  War  and  receive  from  him  their  in¬ 
structions.  There  would  thus  be  required  in  Parliament  but 
one  Under  Secretary,  on  whom  would  devolve  the  duty  of 
bringing  forward  and  defending  the  estimate  of  the  probable 
costs  of  the  army,  and  of  all  the  establishments  connected  with 
it,  for  the  current  year.  Such  arrangements  would  greatly  faci¬ 
litate  the  progress  of  business  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
it.  In  Parliament  the  charges  to  be  voted  would  come  before 
Members  in  their  simplest  form,  while  elsewhere  there  would  be 
no  delays,  no  needless  reference  of  papers  from  one  room  to 
another,  but  prompt  decisions,  so  long  as  the  ordinary  course  of 
detail  was  observed,  and  the  power  of  immediate  intercourse 
with  the  Minister,  as  often  as  exigencies  arose,  or  new  combi¬ 
nations  appeared  to  be  necessary. 

Administrative  Boards,  such  as  Lord  Grey  seems  to  prefer, 
are  fatal  to  the  prompt  transaction  of  business.  And  next  to 
Boards  the  most  effective  obstruction  is  the  practice  which  now 
prevails ;  viz.,  that  of  sending  every  paper,  no  matter  how  trivial, 
through  a  succession  of  rooms  to  be  reported  on,  before  it  can 
reach  the  authority  which  is  to  decide  upon  the  proper  line  of 
action. 

VI.  And  now  we  come  to  the  last,  though  certainly  not  the 
least,  serious  of  the  obstacles  w’hich  interpose  between  this 
country  and  its  maintenance  during  peace  of  an  army  worthy 
of  the  name.  We  allude  to  the  excessive  jealousy  which  has  some¬ 
times  been  entertained  in  Parliament  of  the  growth  of  military 
power,  and  the  disposition  manifested  in  peace  to  cut  down  mili¬ 
tary  establishments  to  the  lowest  possible  figure.  This  was 
never  more  painfully  acted  upon  than  during  the  interval 
between  the  close  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  our  recent  rupture  with  Russia.  After  many  disasters 
and  a  profuse  expenditure  of  treasure,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
succeeded,  despite  of  the  obstacles  of  the  system,  in  putting 
his  army  upon  a  respectable  footing,  and  achieved  with  it  such 
triumphs  as  a  British  army  had  never  achieved  before.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  contest  ended  than  a  succession  of  re¬ 
ductions  began,  which  left  us  in  a  more  crippled  state  than 
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•when  the  Duke  of  York  undertook  his  expedition  to  the 
Low  Countries  in  1794.  Establishment  after  establishment 
went  by  the  board,  while  the  entire  energies  of  official  men 
were  directed  to  invent  so  many  checks  in  the  manner  of 
keeping  public  accounts,  as  should  render  peculation  impossible. 
Their  scheme  was  eminently  successful,  but  it  operated  more 
extensively  than  its  authors  could  have  intended ;  for  such  are 
now  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  achievement  of  every  purpose,  ^ 
good  or  bad,  out  of  the  commonest  routine,  that  the  boldest 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  which  would  attach  to  an  informal 
measure,  no' matter  how  urgent  the  demand  for  it.  Consider  how 
this  machinery  has  worked  at  Balaklava  and  elsewhere  I  Lord 
Raglan  took  the  field  hampered  by  regulations  such  as  ought 
never  to  have  been  imposed  on  an  officer  in  his  situation.  He 
seems  to  have  had  no  authority  to  direct  or  to  control  his  own 
commissariat,  while  the  commissary-general,  paralysed  by 
visions  of  reckonings  to  come,  did  not  venture,  even  when  the 
lives  of  men  and  horses  were  in  the  balance,  to  overstep  by  a 
hair’s  breadth  the  limits  of  routine.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
appeal  to  results  so  distressing  as  these.  The  fact  stands  beyond 
dispute,  that  by  degrees  the  whole  of  that  machine  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  got  together  with  such  vast  pains,  fell  to 
pieces  under  the  pressure  of  a  mistaken  economy ;  and  that  the 
army,  within  a  few  years  after  attaining  to  a  perfect  organisation, 
returned  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  aggregate  of  battalions,  from 
which  he  had  with  difficulty  raised  it. 

Thanks  to  the  perilous  nature  of  our  present  position,  a 
different  spirit  pervades  the  House  of  Commons,  and  enormous 
estimates  have  been  voted  without  objection  or  a  division.  But 
true  economy  requires  that  we  should  keep  what  we  have  got 
in  a  state  of  efficiency.  We  do  not  want,  we  do  not  require, 
a  large  standing  army  in  time  of  peace.  A  hundred  and  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  men,  inclusive  of  those  employed  in  India, 
will  meet  all  the  demands  of  our  Home  and  Colonial  service. 
But  let  the  force  be  complete  in  its  equipments,  in  its  organisa¬ 
tion,  in  its  discipline ;  and  then  with  a  good  militia  to  fall  back 
upon,  we  shall  be  ready  to  affront  any  danger,  let  it  come  in 
what  shape  and  from  what  quarter  it  may. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  changes  so  extensive, — 
not  easy  of  accomplishment  even  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,— 
are  quite  impracticable  in  the  midst  of  a  great  European 
war.  Where,  for  example,  are  you  to  find,  unemployed,  officers 
qualified  to  become  district  or  divisional  instructors?  And, 
supposing  you  do  find  these,  whence  are  the  subalterns  to 
come  who  shall  attend  their  lectures  ?  And  with  regard  to  the 
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organisation  of  the  army  into  brigades,  divisions,  and  eorps 
d’armee,  how  can  such  a  scheme  be  proposed  when  the  whole  of 
your  disposable  force  is  in  the  field  before  the  enemy  ? 

There  is  some  show  of  reason  in  these  objections,  but  very 
little  substance.  Granting  that  it  would  be  impossible  just  at 
this  moment  to  find  competent  officers  to  put  at  the  head  of  our 
proposed  divisional  schools ;  granting  also  that  the  subalterns  of 
the  regular  army  are  too  busy  to  attend  to  theoretical  instruc¬ 
tion,  however  ably  communicated,  it  will  surely  not  be  urged 
that  the  present  is  an  inappropriate  season  either  for  setting  aside 
three  indifferent  military  seminaries  in  order  to  establish  one 
which  shall  be  really  eftective,  or  for  reforming  the  system  of 
instruction  at  the  senior  department  in  Sandhurst,  with  a  view 
to  provide  a  school  wherein  an  educated  staff  corps  may  be 
reared.  And  in  regard  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  army, — see¬ 
ing  that  the  measure  is  proposed  as  much  for  the  purpose  of 
training  generals  for  command  and  staff  officers  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties,  as  in  the  hope  of  improving  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  men, — surely  this  end  can  be  achieved  as  effectually 
by  concentrating  the  militia  force  into  brigades  and  divisions  as 
if  Ave  had  regiments  of  the  line  wherewith  to  work.  Resides,  do 
we  not  look  to  the  militia  as  the  great  feeder  of  the  regular 
army ;  and  will  not  the  regular  army  be  fed  to  far  better  purpose 
than  now  if  men,  trained  as  soldiers  should  be,  for  war  and  not 
for  show,  pass  out  of  the  ranks  of  our  militia  corps  into  the  line  ? 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  suggestions  here  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  public  are  not  so  closely  united 
in  their  several  parts,  as  that  the  whole  must  fail  to  ac- 
com[)lish  good  if  only  one  part  prove  to  be  impracticable. 
If  you  cannot  establish  military  schools  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
at  all  events  give  us  an  improved  drill ;  if  you  cannot  give  us 
an  improved  drill,  entice  young  men  of  intelligence  and  respect¬ 
able  connexions  into  the  ranks,  by  insuring  to  them  at  least  a 
fair  chance  of  promotion.  And  finally,  what  is  there  to  prevent 
the  immediate  recasting  of  all  the  public  offices  Avhich  have  to 
deal  Avith  the  army  or  its  concerns,  and  the  attempt,  at  least,  to 
put  them  in  really  working  condition  ? 

But  Ave  need  not  pursue  the  subject  farther.  We  contend, 
and  Avc  deceive  ourselves  if  the  people  of  England  are  not  of 
our  Avay  of  thinking,  that  such  changes  as  are  here  proposed, 
not  only  come  Avithin  the  reach  of  accomplishment,  but  must  be 
accomplished ;  and  the  present  Administration  ought  to  consider 
itself  fortunate,  that  the  opportunity  of  effecting  these  great 
reforms  in  the  army  lias  fallen  to  it. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee,  moved  for  by  Mr.  Roebuck, 
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has  from  day  to  day  let  in  fresh  light  upon  facts,  which,  to 
the  masses  at  least,  must  have  heretofore  been  mysterious. 
Our  quarrel,  however,  is  not  with  individuals,  but  with  a 
system,  of  which  the  imperfections  have  been  demonstrated  at 
a  terrible  cost  to  the  nation,  both  in  men  and  in  treasure.  Let 
us  hope  that  it  Is  on  the  eve  of  giving  place  to  a  better ;  nor, 
indeed,  can  this  be  doubted.  A  strong  feeling  has  been  roused 
throughout  the  country.  The  Legislature  has  been  forward 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  peojde.  The  construction  of  one 
standing  camp  at  Aldershot,  and  of  another  on  the  Curragh 
of  Kildiire,  prove  that  the  Government  knows  what  is  wanting, 
and  is  determined  to  supply  it.  There  needs  now  but  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  practical  men,  to  inquire  into  the 
feasibility  of  further  changes,  and  to  recommend  their  adoption 
when  approved  of.  Permanent  good  may  thus  be  brought  out 
of  temporary  evil,  and  the  sufferings  of  last  winter  in  the  camp 
before  Sebastopol  become  the  means  of  ensuring  to  us  for  ever 
a  well- instructed  army,  and  an  effective  machinery  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  its  affairs. 


No.  CCVII.  will  be  published  in  July. 
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C 

Caoursin,  William.  See  Rhodes,  Siege  of. 

Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  See  Mezzofanti,  Cardinal. 

Carlisle’s,  Lord,  Diary,  review  of,  215 — its  general  freedom  from  a 
fault-finding  spirit,  216 — his  visits  at  Dresden,  Constantinople, 
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and  tlie  Troad,  216-7,  and  er/rflc/s— his  argument  on  the  site  of 
the  Homeric  Troy,  217-8  —  his  views  respecting  the  Turkish 
Empire,  218-9,  extract  —  his  account  of  the  present  Bavarian 
government  of  Greece,  219-20,  extract — high  intelligence  of  the 
Greek  people,  220. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of.  See  Carlisle's,  Lord,  Diary. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  review  of  works  relating  to,  72 — critical  periods 
in  the  history  of  individuals  and  states,  72-3 — the  time  when 
Charles  the  Fifth  flourished  one  of  these,  73 — permanence  and 
persistence  of  Roman  Catholicism,  73-4  —  probable  results  had 
Luther  never  been  born,  74 — or  if  Charles  V.  had  shaken  off  the 
Roman  Catholic  yoke,  and  encouraged  the  Reformation,  74-5 — 
importance  of  possessing  a  right  estimate  of  the  characters  of 
Luther  and  Charles  V.,  76 — new  sources  of  information  respecting 
Charles  V.,  76-7  —  Gachard’s  volume  of  Charles  V.’s  cor¬ 
respondence  as  collected  by  his  inayor-domo,  Luis  Jlender  Quijada, 
Lord  of  Villagarcia,  78 — Mr.  Stil  ling’s  account  of  Quijada  and  of 
the  Emperor’s  secretary,  Martin  Gaztelu,  79 — IM.  Pichot’s  col¬ 
lection  of  anecdotes,  letters,  conversations  and  remarks  relating  to 
the  domestic  life  of  Charles  V.,  both  before  and  after  his  abdi¬ 
cation,  79-80 — ^I.  Mignet’s  character  of  Charles  V.,  80-3,  extract 
— Mr.  Stirling’s  story  of  his  death,  83-4 — and  general  character, 
84-7 — the  Inquisition  introduced  by  him  into  the  Low  Countries, 
87— his  severity  against  the  heresies  of  Germany,  and  instructions 
to  his  daughter,  the  Vice-queen  of  Spain,  how  best  to  check  their 
spread,  88-9 — his  conversation  on  the  subject  with  some  of  the 
monks  at  Yuste,  89-90 — Charles  V.  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his 
age,  90 — his  delusions  on  matters  of  religion,  90-1 — concluding 
remarks,  91-2. 

Chateaubriand.  See  Modern  French  Literature. 

Chemistry  {the)  of  Common  IJfe,  review  of  Mr.  Johnston’s  work  on, 
480 — chemistry  of  the  air  we  breathe  and  live  in,  481 — the  gases 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid,  ib. — peculiar  properties  and 
uses  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  481-2 — mutual  relation  between  terres¬ 
trial  plant-life  and  the  air  which  surrounds  it,  482-3 — chemistry  of 
the  water  we  drink,  483-4— its  penetrative,  cooling,  cleansing,  and 
solvent  properties,  484-5 — chemistry  of  the  food  w'e  cat,  486 — on 
the  admirable  contrivances  in  Nature’s  laboratory  by  means  of 
which  food  is  prepared  for  man,  486-7 — the  growth  of  plants, 

487- 8 — sugar,  tea,  cofiee,  and  cocoa, — their  history  and  chemistry, 

488- 91 — wide  prevalence  of  the  taste  for  infused  beverages,  491-3, 
and  extract — and  of  the  passion  for  fermented  drinks,  493-6 — of 
the  narcotic  substances  we  indulge  in,  496 — of  the  hop,  tobacco, 
and  opium,  496-9 — Mr.  Porter’s  statistics  as  to  the  self-imposed 
taxation  of  the  w’orking  classes,  499 — effects  of  these  substances, 
both  upon  the  bodily  constitution  and  mental  character,  of  those 
who  largely  indulge  in  them,  499-500 — interesting  information 
contained  in  the  work  under  review,  500. 

China,  M.  Hue’s  travels  in,  review  of,  415 — ease  and  vivacity  of  the 
author’s  style,  ib. — his  constant  cheerfulness  and  general  freedom 
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from  prejudice,  415-6 — liia  ignoring  the  labours  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries  in  China,  416 — and  leaving  the  subject  of  Religion 
nearly  altogether  untouched,  417 — rare  opportunities  enjoyed  by 
M.  Hue  and  his  colleague  for  accurate  observation  of  the  Chinese 
at  home,  417-8 — their  triumphal  progress  through  the  empire  as 
state  prisoners,  418-9 — scene  at  their  trial,  420,  extracts — wonder¬ 
ful  success  attending  their  cool  effrontery  and  determination,  421 
— the  characteristics  in  which  the  Chinese  present  a  perfect  con¬ 
trast  when  compared  with  other  civilised  nations,  422-4 — their 
book  of  ‘  Rites,’  424-5 — M.  Hue’s  toilette  a  la  Chinoise,  in  order  . 
to  gain  the  eiitre  into  China  as  Chinese,  425,  extract — Chinese  re¬ 
ligious  indifferentism,  425-7,  and  extract — tenacity  with  which  the 
Chinese  mind  retains  forms,  after  the  spirit  which  prompted  them 
has  evaporated,  427 — rites  performed  in  honour  of  dead  ancestors, 
427-8,  extract — their  absurd  customs  on  occasions  of  death,  428-9, 
and  extracts — M.  Hue’s  amusing  narrative  of  filial  affection  and 
duty  by  proxy,  429-31,  extract — Chinese  mourners  and  funeral, 
432-4,  and  extract  —  their  literature,  434  —  Confucius,  and  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Y  King,  434-7,  and  extracts  and  notes — the 
Chinese  as  exhibited  in  a  military  aspect,  438,  and  extract — the 
great  revolution  at  present  going  on  in  China,  439 — and  how  far 
it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  labours  and  the  influences  of  Protestant 
missionaries,  439-40 — reverence  felt  by  the  Chinese  for  anything 
written  or  printed,  440,  and  note — remarks  by  the  translator  on 
the  effects  to  be  expected  from  China  being  now  open  to  foreign 
influences,  441-2,  extract. 

Corsica.  Sec  Pascal  Paoli. 

Crimea,  the.  War  in,  review  of  works  relating  to,  261 — unforeseen 
diiflculties,  262-3 — valour  of  the  allied  troops,  263 — and  good 
understanding  existing  between  them  and  between  officers  and 
men,  263-4  —  progressive  character  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  264 — state  of  our  military  and  naval  establishments 
on  our  entering  into  the  war,  265 — progress  of  hostilities,  265-6 — 
General  Mackintosh’s  suggestions  as  to  Turkey’s  best  line  of  de¬ 
fence  against  Russia’s  encroachments  in  Europe,  267-9,  extracts — 
arrival  of  British  troops  in  the  East,  269 — operations  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  under  Prince  Paskievitsch,  269-70 — plan  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  debated  on  by  the  Allied  commanders  at  Varna,  270  — 
heroic  defence  of  Silistria,  270-1 — convention  between  the  Porte 
and  Austria,  271 — importance  of  the  aid  thus  given  to  the  cause 

;  of  the  Allies,  271-3 — the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  determined  on, 
274-5 — but  delayed  by  sickness  and  other  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances,  275 — original  composition  of  the  British  army  sent  out  to 
the  East,  276,  note  —  number  of  men  actually  landed  in  the 
Crimea  on  Sept.  14.,  277 — magnitude  of  the  Crimean  expedition, 
ih. — battle  of  Alma,  278 — protracted  siege  of  Sebastopol,  279-80 
— inconveniences  and  evils  attending  the  publicity  of  our  military 
movements,  281— the  words  ascribed  by  Livy  to  L.  Aimilius,  on 
Ins  setting  out  to  command  in  Macedonia,  appropriate  to  Lord 
Raglan,  281-2 — charge  made  against  Ministers,  282  —  measures 
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taken  to  meet  emergencies,  283 — vital  necessity  of  an  improved 
system  of  military  administration,  284-6 — probability  of  eventual 
success,  considered,  286-7 — early  successes  obtained  by  the  Allies, 
287 — position  in  which  Russia  stands  to  Germany,  288 — probable 
conditions  of  peace,  288-90. 

Criminal  Procedure^  review  of  Lord  Brougham’s  speech  on,  532 — 
social  improvement  almost  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  war,  ib. — 
defects  in  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  533-4,  and  extract — Lord 
Brougham’s  remedial  suggestions,  534 — cases  illustrative  of  the 
necessity  of  a  Public  Prosecutor,  534-5,  and  extract — suggestions 
to  meet  the  want  of  a  Local  Criminal  Judicature,  535-6. 

Czars,  the.  Autocracy  of,  review  of  works  treating  of,  500 — inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  autocracy  in  Russia,  501  —  various  explanations 
of  the  fact,  501-2 — the  Russian  empire  founded  by  the  Northmen 
chiefs  Rurik  and  his  brothers  in  the  9th  century,  502 — subsequent 
career  of  Russia  under  her  Scandinavian  rulers,  503-5 — invaded 
and  subdued  by  the  Tartars  under  Genghis  Khan  and  his  successors, 

505- 6 — panic  of  a  Tartar  invasion  general  throughout  Europe, 

506 —  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Russia  made  farmers-general  of  the 
Tartar  revenue  raised  from  the  Russians,  507-8  —  consequent 
tyranny,  oppression,  and  anarchy,  508 — an  autocrat  wanted,  and 
found  in  Ivan  III.,  the  first  Czar,  508-10 — Ivan  IV.,  or  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  511-2  —  intercourse  between  England  and  Russia 
renewed  during  his  reign,  512-3 — veneration  in  which  the  Russians 
hold  his  memory,  notwithstanding  his  insane  cruelty,  513-4 — 
expiration  of  the  dynasty  of  Ruric  with  Feodor,  514-5 — Michael 
Romanoff  chosen  Czar,  515-6 — nullity  of  the  Russian  Constitution 
then  established,  516 — blind  submission  of  the  Russians  to  authority 
in  whom.soever  lodged,  517 — Peter  the  Great,  and  his  father  and 
grandfather,  exactly  fitted  for  their  tasks,  517-8 — conflict  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  518— disposition  of  the  Patriarcli 
of  the  Greek  Church,  the  proud  and  ambitious  Nikon,  ib. — injuri¬ 
ous  effects  of  some  of  Peter’s  innovations,  518-9 — Villebois’s  Me- 
moires  Secrets  of  the  Czar  (Peter  I.)  and  his  court,  519-20 — His 
Czarina,  Catherine  L,  520 — Peter’s  cruel  massacre  of  his  body¬ 
guard,  the  Strelitz,  521  —  utter  absence  of  all  self-respect  amongst 
the  nobles,  521-2 — the  saying,  that  ‘the  regime  of  Russia  is  a 
despotism  tempered  by  assassination,’  examined,  522-3 — Russian 
autocracy  at  home  means  aggression  abroad,  523-4 — character  of 
Alexander  I.,  525 — astonishing  skill  and  courage  evinced  by 
Nicholas  on  coming  to  the  throne,  525-6 — reasons  that  induced  bis 
elder  brother  Constantine  to  resign  in  his  favour,  526-8 — effect 
upon  Europe  of  the  late  Czar’s  death,  528-9 — ^his  character,  529-31 
— mildness  and  moderation  of  the  present  Czar,  Alexander  II., 
531-2. 


D 

D' Aubusson,  Peter,  See  Rhodes,  Siege  of. 


E 

English  Surnames,  review  of  works  treating  of  the  Etymology  of. 
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347 — surnames  unused  in  very  ancient  times,  347-8 — names  of 
'  baptism,  or  Christian  names,  though  seldom  heard  in  England, 
except  in  cases  of  intimacy,  frequently  the  only  names  used  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  348 — importance  of  the  name  of  baptism,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Coke,  349 — importance  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  names  of  persons,  ib. — our  existing  surnames  mainly  of  seven 
classes,  ib. —  1.  Norman  names  dating  from  the  Conquest,  349-50 
—  II.  Local  English  names,  350-3 — III.  Names  of  occupation, 
353-  63 — IV.  Derivatives  from  the  Christian  names  of  father  or 
mother,  363-6 —  V.  Names  given  on  account  of  personal  pecu¬ 
liarities,  366-8 —  VI.  Names  derived  from  the  animal,  mineral, 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  368-77 —  VII.  Names  derived  from  the 
celestial  hierarchy,  377-80 — VIII.  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  Flemish, 
Dutch,  German,  Spanish,  and  other  continental  names,  mainly  im¬ 
ported  within  the  last  two  centuries,  380-2,  and  note. 

P 

French  Literature.  See  Modern  French  Literature, 

H 

HanmrdHs  Parliamentary  Debates,  review  of,  1 — main  characteristic 
of  European  despotisms,  1-2 — distinctive  mark  of  a  free  govern¬ 
ment,  2-3 — what  a  parliamentary  government  is,  3 — what  parlia¬ 
mentary  opposition,  3-5 — influences  of  printing  the  Parliamentary 
Debates,  both  on  the  character  of  the  debates  themselves,  and 
upon  the  speakers,  5 — rarity  of  impartial  Opposition  criticism,  6 — 
!  and  tendency  of  Opposition  to  become  unprincipled  and  merely 
partisan,  6-7 — description  of  the  code  of  practical  maxims  which 
govern  the  conduct  of  the  professional  Oppositionist,  7-17  — 
operation  of  Parliamentary  Opposition  with  respect  to  foreign 
nations,  17-9 — different  according  as  the  foreign  State  is  constitu¬ 
tional  or  despotic,  19-22 — saying  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  ib. 

Hue,  M.  See  China. 


I 

Inquisition.  See  Charles  the  Fifth. 

J 

Juvenile  Offenders,  the  correction  of,  review  of  works  and  reports 
treating  of,  383-4 — necessity  of  rescuing  young  criminals  from 
scenes  of  vice  and  temptations,  384 — inutility  of  subjecting  them 
to  short  imprisonments  and  other  punishments,  384-5 — the  criminal 
population  generally  trained  to  crime  from  very  early  age,  385-6 — 
temptations  and  evil  influences  surrounding  the  young  criminal, 
386-7 — inutility  of  imprisonment  as  a  means  of  juvenile  reforma¬ 
tion  proved  by  the  frequency  of  juvenile  re-commitments,  387-8, 
and  note — the  reformability  of  juvenile  criminals  within  our  reach, 
388 — effects  of  kindness  upon  them,  388-9 — statistical  facts  from 
the  reports  of  reformatories  at  Mettray,  Hamburg,  Red  Hill,  and 
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elsewhere,  389  —  the  question  of  expense  considered,  389-91  — 

I  steps  taken  by  the  Government  and  by  private  individuab  to 
rescue  the  young  criminal  from  his  career  of  vice  and  ruin;  391-2 
— Lord  Palmerston’s  and  Mr.  Dunlop’s  Acts,  392-3 — principal  de¬ 
fects  in  these  measures,  393-4 — encouraging  success  attending  the 
plan  for  reforming  young  criminals  pursued  at  Mettray,  and  the 
llauhe-haus,  Hamburg,  395-6 — the  recognition  of  Reformatory 
Scliools  by  the  State,  and  how  such  schools  may  best  be  conducted, 
396-7 — dangers  to  be  avoided,  397-400 — objections  to  Reformatory 
Schools  on  the  ground  of  principle,  examined,  400-9 — how  far 
prisons  and  reformatory  schools  should  be  self-supporting,  409-12 
— plan  suggested,  413-4 — concluding  observations,  414. 

L 

Lamartine.  Sec  Modern  French  Literature. 

M 

Mahomet  II.  See  Rhodes,  Siege  of. 

Marsden's  History  of  the  Puritans.  See  Puritans,  the. 

Master  George.  See  Rhodes,  Siege  of. 

Mettray.  See  Juvenile  Offenders. 

Mezzofanti,  Cardinal,  review  of  works  relating  to,  23 — difficulty  of 
forming  a  complete  and  satisfactory  estimate  of  his  character  and 
attainments,  23-4 — works  of  M.  Manavit  and  Mr.  Watts,  24 — 
catalogue  of  Mezzofanti’s  library,  24-5 — the  history  of  eminent 
linguists  almost  a  blank,  25 — Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  26 — 
St.  Jerome,  Origen,  Didymus,  St.  Augustine,  and  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  27 — facilities  afforded  by  the  Crusades  for  extending 
linguistic  attainments,  28 — celebrated  cases  instanced,  28-9 — Don 
Lorenzo  Hervas’s  collection  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  three  hundred 
and  seven  languages,  29  —  collection  of  familiar  words  in  two 
hundred  and  one  languages  collected  by  Pallas  and  Bakmeister  by 
command  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  29-30 — Ade- 
lung’s  ‘Mithridates,’  30-1 — celebrated  linguists  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  32-3 — Peter  Simon  Pallas,  33-4 — Julius  Henry 
Klaproth,  and  Christian  William  Buttnerr,  34-6 — Pico,  Postel, 
and  the  two  Scaligers,  36-9  ---  the  ‘  Admirable  Crichton,’  39 — 
Andrew  Muller,  John  Chamberlayne,  and  other  linguists,  40-1 — 
Giuseppe  Gaspardo  IMezzofanti — his  early  life  and  manhood,  41-2 
— admitted  to  priest’s  orders  in  1797,  and  continues  to  reside  at 
Bologna  until  1831,  42-3 — his  ingenuity  and  instinctive  facility  of 
acquiring  languages,  43 — his  position  as  ‘  foreigners’  confessor  ’  to 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  44 — his  own  account  of  the  process 
by  which  his  varied  store  of  languages  was  successively  gathered, 
44-5 — his  fame  extends,  and  he  becomes  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
•  foreign  travellers,  45-6 — Mr.  Watts’s  series  of  notices  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  left  by  Mezzofanti  on  the  minds  of  his  visitors,  46 — 
Mr.  Stewart  Rose’s  ‘  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,’  46-7, 
extract — Lord  Byron’s  testimony  to  Mezzofanti's  wonderful  lin- 
‘  guistic  attainments,  47 — Baron  Von  Zach’s  account  of  a  visit  to 
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.  Mezzofanti,  in  1820,  47-50— Lady  Morgan’^s  account,  50 — Blume 
and  Molbech’s  corroborative  testimony  as  to  Mezzofanti’s  astonish¬ 
ing  linguistic  powers,  51-2 — Herr  Jacob’s  account  of  a  visit  to 
him  in  1825,  53-4 — Mezzofanti  yields  to  Pope  Gregory  XVTs 
earnest  solicitations  to  settle  in  Rome,  where  he  is  installed  as  the 
Vatican  librarian  and  made  a  cardinal,  54-5 — Herr  Flick’s  account 
of  a  visit,  55-7,  extract — Mrs.  Paget’s  disparaging  statements, 
57-8  —  Guido  Gbrres’s  sketch  of  Mezzofanti’s  linguistic  attain¬ 
ments,  58-9  —  testimony  of  a  Russian  traveller,  60-1  —  Bishop, 
Baines’s  amusing  account  of  his  visit  to  Mezzofanti,  61-2 — Mezzo¬ 
fanti’s  labours  in  connexion  with  the  exercises  of  the  Propaganda, 
62-4 — his  death  in  1849,  64— difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  correct 
and  satisfactory  estimate  of  Mezzofanti’s  attainments,  64-5 — exa¬ 
mination  of  contradictory  evidence,  65-6 — the  fact  of  his  surpassing 
all  other  linguists,  both  in  the  extent  and  soundness  of  his  acquire¬ 
ments,  fully  established,  66-9 — his  general  learning  by  no  means 
insignificant,  69-70  —  his  personal  character,  70-1 — concluding 
remarks,  71. 

Modern  French  Literature,  review  of  M.  Vinet’s  works  upon,  92-3 
— brief  account  of  the  author,  93 — the  17th  century  one  of  vast 
mental  activity  and  vigour,  94 — effect  of  its  literature  over  the 
18th,  95 — gradual  change  in  men’s  minds  from  a  blind  deference 
to  authority  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  96-7 — French  philosophy — the 
Encyclopedists,  97-8 — Napoleon’s  iron  rule  less  encouraging  to 
literature  than  to  science,  99 — revival  of  Historical  Literature 
since  the  18th  century,  100 — demerits  of  Rollin,  Voltaire,  and 
Raynal  as  historians,  100-1 — characteristic  qualities  of  Guizot, 
Thiers,  and  Lamartine  as  historians,  101-7  —  influence  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  France,  107-8 — ^revival  and  marked  development  of  the 
poetic  element  in  France,  108-9 — Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine, 
109-12 — BerangePs  Chansons,  112-4 — French  romance  writers  and 
novelists,  113-4 — Victor  Hugo,  Jules  Janin,  Dumas,  and  George 
Sand,  1 14-5 — impurity  and  extravagance  of  French  fictitious  litera¬ 
ture,  115-6 — probable  causes  of  this  morbid  taste  among  French 
readers,  116-7 — present  state  of  the  religions  element  in  French 
literature,  118-9 — M.  Vinet’s  views  on  the  subject,  119,  carfraci 
— M.  Montegut’s  complaint  against  the  restless  dissatisfaction  and 
»  incessant  activity  of  modern  French  literature,  120  —  concluding 

remarks,  ib. 

Monasteries.  See  Mount  Athos. 

Mount  Athos  and  its  Monasteries,  review  of  works  treating  of,  191 — 
Mr.  Lear’s  description  of  Albanian  scenery,  192-3 — Mr.  Bowen’s 
explorations  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Athos  and  its  monas¬ 
teries,  193-4 — situation,  boundaries,  and  scenery  of  Mount  Athos, 
194-7 — rigid  exclusion  by  the  monks  of  all  things  feminine,  197-8 
— number,  mode  of  government,  and  habits  of  the  monks,  198-205 
— Mount  Athos  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets  and  historians, 
205-6 — Xerxes’s  ship-canal,  206-7 — Mount  Athos  memorable  of 
1  far  greater  things  than  the  folly  of  Xerxes,  207-8 — history  of  its 
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monasteries,  208-14 — low  intellectual  condition  of  the  monks, 
215. 


N 

Note  to  the  Article  on  *  Cardinal  lilezzofanti,*  291. 

P 

PalcEologHS  Batha.  See  Rhodes,  Siege  of. 

,  Parliamentary  Reports.  See  Private  Bill  Legislation. 

Parliamentary  Opposition.  See  Hansards  Parliamentary  Debates. 

Pascal  Paoli,  review  of  works  giving  an  account  of,  442 — Herr 
Klose’s  Memoir  less  valuable  and  interesting  than  the  travels  in 
Corsica  bj  Von  Gregorovius,  443 — contrast  presented  between 
Corsica  and  the  populous  shores  of  Southern  France,  443-4 — rude 
and  primitive  nature  of  the  people,  444-5 — the  Genoese  Republic 
drive  out  the  Pisans,  and  establish  themselves  in  Corsica,  445 — 
history  of  Corsica  from  1347  to  1730,  445-6 — determined  opposi¬ 
tion  to  their  Genoese  masters,  446-7 — influence  of  their  continual 
state  of  warfare  on  the  character  of  the  Corsicans,  447-8 — their 
bravery,  simplicity,  temperance,  and  revengefulness,  448-90  — 
triumvirate  of  noble  Corsicans  in  1735,  450-1 — interference  of 
France  as  mediator  between  Corsica  and  the  Genoese  Republic, 
451, — and  voluntary  exile  of  Giacinto  Paoli  with  his  son  Pasquale, 
ib. — abandonment  of  the  island  to  the  Genoese,  and  their  cruel 
oppressions,  ib. — Gaffbri,  and  Clemente  Paoli,  451-3 — education  of 
Pascal  Paoli  at  Naples,  under  Professor  Genovesi,  453 — the  states- 
men-philosophers  of  the  18th  century,  ib. — the  command  of  the 
national  forces  having  been  entrusted  to  Pascal  Paoli,  he  lands  in 
Corsica,  in  April,  1755,  454 — treachery  of  Emmanuel  Matra,  and 
Paoli’s  imminent  peril,  ib. — his  successes  over  the  Genoese,  ib. — 
great  things  achieved  by  him  during  his  twelve  years’  government, 
454-5  —  his  ‘constitution’  for  Corsica,  455 — his  simple,  unam¬ 
bitious,  and  truly  noble  character,  ib. — anecdote  of  his  attempt  at 
sovereignty  probably  an  exaggeration  of  his  enemies,  455-6 — the 
Corsican  ‘  vendetta,’  or  propensity  to  private  revenge,  456-7,  and 
note — Paoli’s  measures  to  re-establish  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
Corsica,  457 — his  sincere  and  unaffected  piety,  457-8 — his  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  education,  458  —  his  judgment  as  to  military 
matters,  ib. — James  Boswell’s  ‘Visit  to  Corsica,’  459 — his  high 
estimate  of  Paoli’s  character,  460 — Paoli’s  ‘  visions,’  ib. — establishes 
the  first  printing  press,  and  founds  a  town  at  Isola  Rossa,  now  a 
flourishing  place,  461 — impending  reverses  to  Paoli’s  good  fortune, 
ib. — treaty  between  France  and  Genoa  in  1764,  461-2 — Corsica 
sold  to  the  French,  462 — Paoli  appeals  to  his  countrymen,  and 
armed  resistance  to  France  decided  on,  ib.  —  Rousseau’s  liigh 
opinion  of  Paoli,  462-3 — England  discountenances  the  Corsican 
‘  rebels,’  463-5 — desperate  conflicts  between  the  Corsicans  and  the 
French,  465-6 — final  defeat  of  the  patriots,  and  escape  of  Paoli 
and  his  brother  Clement,  466 — Paoli  an  exile  in  London,  467 — 
Horace  Walpole’s  disparaging  observations,  467-8 — Paoli’s  friendly 
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intercourse  with  the  literary  lions  of  the  day,  468 — his  interest  in 
the  French  Revolution,  469  —  Corsica  declared  by  the  French 
Assembly  an  integral  part  of  France,  and  Paoli  named  its  Ideu- 
tenant-general,  469-70 — his  reception  by  his  countrymen,  470 — 
his  government  as  lieutenant  neither  congenial  to  himself  nor  of 
much  benefit  to  the  Corsicans,  470-1 — Carlo  Andrea,  Count  Pozzo- 
di-borgo,  471-2  —  rupture  between  the  Patriots  and  the  French 
Republic,  472 — important  part  taken  in  Corsican  affairs  by  the 
family  of  the  Buonapartes,  especially  Napoleon,  473-4 — Corsica 
placed  under  British  protection  in  1794,  474  —  Luc’  Antonio 
Viterbi,  475 — Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  afterwards  Lord  Minto,  made 
viceroy  of  Corsica  in  1794,  476 — Paoli’s  last  adieu  to  his  country 
in  1795,  477- — subsequent  career  of  Pozzo-di-borgo,  477-8 — last 
days  of  Paoli,  478  —  his  character,  ib. — and  monument  to  his 
memory  at  Corte,  479. 

Pope  Gregory  XVI.  See  Mezzofanli,  Cardinal. 

Private  Bill  Legialation,  review  of  reports  and  blue  books  relating 
to,  151 — vast  difference  in  the  number  of  Private  Bills  passed  now 
and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  151-2 — Private  Legislation 
an  evil  of  very  recent  growth,  152 — the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  the  origin  of  our  system  of  Private  Acts,  153 — titles  of 
eighteen  Private  Acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IIL,  153-4 — 
general  nature  of  private  petitions  and  bills  from  Henry  IIL  up  to 
the  Revolution  in  1688,  154-5 — the  New  River  Act  not  the  first 
special  statute  passed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Metropolis 
with  water,  155,  and  note — immense  increase  in  the  number*  of 
Private  Acts  during  the  last  and  present  centuries,  156-7 — time 
wasted  on  private  legislation,  157-9  —  Railway  Bills,  159-60— 
private  legislation  necessarily  corrupt,  160-3 — Lord  Brougham  on 
Private  Bill  Committees,  163-4 — Sir  W.  Blackstone’s  commenda¬ 
tion  of  Private  Bill  Legislation,  164-6 — Mr.  Baxter’s  evidence  be¬ 
fore  the  Private  Bill  Committee,  166-9 — irregular  practices  among 
the  Parliamentary  Bar,  169-71 — arguments  against  Private  Bill 
Legislation,  172-4 — rules  of  our  Common  Law  as  to  the  rights  of 

,  private  property,  174-6 — the  course  pursued  by  the  French  to 
obtain  the  public  sanction  of  a  railway,  176-7 — the  American 
railway  system,  177 — ^recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Private  Bills,  177-80 — suggestions  for  future  legislation,  180-4 — 
Lord  Brougham’s  Resolutions  on  the  subject,  184-5 — the  privileges 
of  Parliament  in  the  case  of  Private  Bills,  185-6 — Local  Private 
Acts,  187 — Turnpike  Acts,  187-9 — Local  Acts  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  189-90 — ^Private  Bill  Legislation  for  the  Metropolis,  190-1. 

Puritans,  the,  Marsden’s  History  of,  review  of,  220-— state  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  221 — a  new  era  in 
the  time  of  Edward  VL,  221-2 — Hooper,  Cranmer,  and  other 
worthies,  222-3 — religious  revolution  on  the  accession  of  Mary, 
223 — followed  by  another  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  224 
— her  plan  of  Church  government,  225-6 — offence  taken  thereat  by 
all  parties,  226-7 — Acts  passed  in  1559,  relating  to  Church  affairs, 
227-8 — Act  of  Uniformity,  and  its  effect  on  public  worship, 
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229-30 — opposition  thereto,  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans.  230-2 — 
John  Whitgift,  and  Thomas  Cartwright,  232 — controversies  be¬ 
tween  them,  233-4  —  views  of  Continental  Reformers  on  the 
matters  under  discussion,  235-G — the  great  Calvinistic  and  Arme¬ 
nian  controversy,  236 — deplorable  moral  and  religious  state  of 
England  at  tliis  time,  237-8,  extract — Elizabeth’s  prohibition  of 
preaching,  238-9 — ‘  propheeyings  ’  among  the  Puritans,  239-40 — 
countenanced  by  Arclibishop  Grindal  and  ten  bishop-s  241  — 
Elizabeth’s  determination  to  put  down  ‘propheeyings,’  241 — re¬ 
monstrance  and  fate  of  the  Primate,  241-2 — persecution  of  the 
Brownists,  Anabaptists,  and  the  Family  of  Love,  243  —  John 
Whitgift,  the  new  Primate,  resolutely  sets  himself  to  bring  about 
conformity,  243-4 — the  Queen,  at  his  request,  issues  a  new  Com¬ 
mission,  244 — shameful  persecution  of  Paget,  Udal,  and  Cart¬ 
wright,  244-8 — Whitgift’s  proceedings,  under  the  High  Commis¬ 
sion  Court,  effectually  check  the  spread  of  Puritanism,  248 — 
addresses  from  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1584  and  1587,  on  the 
reform  of  Church  abuses,  249-50 — arbitrary  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Queen,  250 — her  death,  251 — state  of  religious  parties 
on  the  accession  of  James  L,  251-3 — petitioned  by  the  Puritans  to 
remove  their  grievance.*,  he  dissembles  with  them,  253 — the  Con¬ 
ference  at  Hampton  Court,  and  its  results,  253-4— triumph  of  the 
High  Church  or  Prelatic  party,  254 — suicidal  policy  pursued  by 
Charles  I.,  255 — death  of  Laud,  and  short  triumph  of  Presbyte¬ 
rianism,  256 — Cromwell’s  religious  tolerance,  257 — triumph  of 
Puritani.«m  during  his  rule,  257 — its  persecution  and  downfall 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  257-8 — differences  between  the 
Prelatists  and  Presbyterians,  258-9  —  concluding  observations, 
260-1. 


R 

Railicays.  See  Private  Bill  Legislation. 

Reformatories.  See  Juvenile  Offenders. 

Rhodes,  Siege  of,  in  1480,  121 — first,  second,  and  third  sieges,  ib. — 
account  of  the  second  siege  by  Caoursin,  vice-chancellor  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  121-2  —  account  by  Mary 
Dupuis,  122 — efforts  made  by  Mahomet  IL  to  drive  out  the  Cross 
from  the  East  and  the  eastern  islands,  123 — Chevalier  Taaffe’s 
picturesque  description  of  Rhodes  as  it  was  under  the  sway  of  the 
Order,  123-4 — Mary  Dupuis’s  corroborative  evidence,  125 — suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  of  the  Order  to  make  the  most  of  the  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  enjoyed  by  Rhodes,  ib. — preparations  of  the  Grand  Turk 
to  besiege  it,  126-7 — help  afforded  him  by  renegade  Christians, 
127 — especially  by  George  Trapant,  alias  Master  George,  128 — 
skill,  energy,  and  bravery  of  Peter  D’Aubusson,  the  thirty-ninth 
Grandmaster  of  the  Order,  128-9 — manifestation  of  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  Order  throughout  Christendom,  129 — commencement  of 
the  siege,  and  first  successes  of  the  Christians,  130 — vast  offensive 
preparations  of  the  Turks,  130-1 — Master  George  deserts  over  to 
the  Christians,  but  is  suspected  by  the  Grandmaster,  131-2 — im- 
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mense  pieces  of  ordnance  used  by  the  besiegers,  132 — determined 
resistance  offered  by  the  besieged,  133-4 — progress  of  the  siege, 
134-9 — Master  George  executed  as  a  spy,  140— efforts  made  by 
the  Turks  to  inveigle  D’Aubusson  into  a  surrender,  142 — his  noble 
reply,  143 — desperate  assault  by  the  Turks  successfully  repelled, 
143-5 — they  give  up  the  siege  in  despair,  and  retire,  145-6 — im¬ 
mense  sacrifice  of  human  life,  146 — renewed  efforts  and  vast  pre¬ 
parations  made  by  Mahomet  II.,  147 — ^his  death  in  1481,  ib. — 
rejoicings  thereat  hy  the  defenders  of  Rhodes,  148-9  —  curious 
woodcut  illustrating  the  scene  of  Mahomet’s  deathbed,  149-50 — 
his  epitaph,  150 — anecdote  of  his  predecessor,  Saladin,  ib,  — con¬ 
clusion,  151. 

Russia.  See  Crimea,  the. 


S 

Sebastopol.  See  Crimea,  the. 

Siberia,  travels  in,  review  of  works  giving  an  account  of,  332— 
Siberia,  from  its  intense  cold,  darkness,  and  penal  character,  a 
portion  of  Russia  rarely  visited  by  travellers,  ib.  —  effect  upon 
trade  of  the  northerly  course  of  its  rivers,  33.3 — its  merchandise 
principally  carried  by  caravans  drawn  by  horses  and  reindeer, 
333-4— dangers  and  difficulty  of  traffic,  334— usual  diet  of  the 
Siberians,  334-5 — revolting  food  of  the  Ostiaks  and  the  hordes  of 
the  north  and  east,  335-6  —  Mr.  Hill's  description  of  the  four 
classes  into  which  he  divides  the  population,  336-7 — number  and 
condition  of  the  exiles,  337-8 — treatment  of  the  political  and  cri¬ 
minal,  338-9 — the  Siberian  mines,  339-40 — murders  committed 
by  the  free  labourers  employed  therein,  340 — the  punishment  of 
the  plette,  341-2,  and  extract — the  fur  trade,  and  the  China  trade, 
342-3  —  rarity  and  dearness  of  English,  French,  and  German 
manufactures,  343 — severity  of  the  climate,  343-4 — consequent 
absence  of  commercial  and  agricultural  activity,  344-5 — joy  of  the 
Siberians  at  tlie  advent  of  the  spring,  345-6,  and  extract — heat 
and  discomforts  of  the  short  summer,  346 — Mr.  Hill’s  energy  and 
patience  in  his  perilous  adventures,  346-7. 

Siege  of  Rhodes.  See  Rhodes,  Siege  of. 

Slaverg  in  the  United  States.  See  United  States. 

Stowe,  Mrs.  Beecher.  See  United  States. 

Surnames.  See  English  Surnames. 

T 

Turkey.  See  Crimea. 

U 

Uncle  Toms  Cabin.  See  United  States. 

United  States,  slavery  in  the,  review  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  works  treating 
of,  293 — remarkable  demand  for  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  293-4 — 
origin  and  nature  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  America,  294,  et 
seq. — settlers  in  the  New  England  States  found  their  practice  of 
slavery  on  the  Levitical  Law,  295-7 — the  Northern  and  Southern 
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States  at  variance  on  the  Slave  question,  297-8 — enactments  of 
the  American  Legislature  on  the  subject,  298-9 — effect  of  the 
invention  of  the  saw-gin  upon  the  growth  and  exportation  of 
cotton,  299-300 — necessity  of  supplying  the  cotton-growing  States 
with  slave  labourers,  300-1 — cause  and  nature  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  301 — means  by  which  the  demand  for  slaves  is  met, 
301-2 — deterioration  of  the  political  men  of  America,  302-3 — to  be 
mainly  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  political  questions  con¬ 
nected  w'ith  slavery,  303 — the  political  principles  of  the  Southern 
Party  in  the  United  States,  304 — Mrs.  Stowe’s  picture  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  slavery,  and  of  the  slave  trade,  on  her  countrymen, 

,  305-6— sympathy  with  Russia  among  the  Southern  States,  306-7 
—  injustice  and  tyranny  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850, 
307-10 — political  influence  of  *  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  310-1 — causes 
which  have  given  to  it  its  popularity  and  influence,  311-7 — re¬ 
marks  on  its  leading  characters,  317-21,  and  extracts — the  ‘Key 
‘  to  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  321-2 — specimens  it  gives  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  Slave  States,  322-4,  and  extracts — and  instances  of 
cruel  and  arbitrary  treatment  of  slaves,  324-5  —  the  American 
slave  system  more  cruel  than  any  other  either  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  325-6 — the  law  as  to  emancipation  instanced  in  the  case  of 
Elisha  Brazaelle,  325-8,  and  extract — a  case  supposed  of  a  planter 
wishing  gradually  to  emancipate  his  slaves,  328-30 — the  prospect 
of  these  crying  evils  being  remedied,  distant  if  not  hopeless, 
330-1. 

V 

Victor  Hugo.  See  Modern  French  Literature. 

Voltaire.  See  Modern  French  Literature. 

W 

War.  See  Crimea,  the. 
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